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HE Character of Mr. Ad- 
 difſon and his Writings, for 
Juſtneſs of thought, Strength 
of reaſoning, and Purity of ſtyle, is 
too well eſtabliſhed to need a Re- 
commendation ; but their greateſt 
Ornament, and that which gives a 
Luſtre to all the reſt, is his appear- 
ing, throughout, a zealous Advocate 
for Virtue and Religion againſt Pro- 
faneneſs and Infidelity. And be- 
cauſe his excellent Diſcourſes upon 
thoſe Subjects lie diſperſed among his 
other Writings, and are by that means 
not ſo generally known and read as 
they deſerve, it was judg'd to be no 
unſeaſonable Service to Religion at 
„ this 


— 


= 


this time, to move the. Bookſeller to 


Se 4 noh them together in a diſtinct 
olume; in hopes, that the Politeneſs 
and Beauty peculiar to Mr. Addiſon's 
Writings would make their way to 
perſons of a ſuperior Character and a 
more liberal Education; and, that as 
they come from the hands of a Lay- 
man, they may be the more readily re- 
.ceiv'd and conſider d by young Gentle- 
men, as a proper Manuel of Religion. 
Our modern Scepticks and Infi- 
dds are great Pretenders to Reaſon 
and Philoſophy, and are willing to 
Have it thought that none who are 
really poſſeſsd of thoſe Talents, can 
eaſily aſſent to the Truth of Chriſti- 


. anity. But it falls out very unfortu- 


nately for them and their Cauſe, 
that thoſe perſons within our own 
memory, who are confeſs'd to have 
been the moſt perfect Reaſoners and 
Philoſophers of their time, are alſo 
known to have been firm Believ- 


ers, and they, Laymen; I mean Mr. 


BOYS, Mr. Lock, Sir IS a Ac 
NEWTON, 


NEW To, and Mr. ADbisoN:; - 


who, modeſtly ſpeaking, were as good 
Thinkers and Reaſoners, as the beſt 
among the Scepticks and Infidels at 
this day. Some of them might have 
their particular Opinions about this or 
that point in Chriſtianity, Which will 
be the caſe as long as men are men; 
but the thing here inſiſted on, is, 
That they were accurate Reaſoners, | 
and at the ſame time firm Believers, 


Nr. W * * exact Searcher- 
into the Works of Nature that any 
Age has known, and who ſaw Atheiſm - 
and Infidelity beginning to ſhew- 
themſelves in the looſe and voluptu- 
ous reign of King Charles the Second, 
purſu'd his Philoſophical Enquiries 


with Religious Views, to eſtabliſh the 


minds of men in a firm belief and 
thorough: ſenſe of the infinite Power 

and Wiidom of the great Creator... f 
This account we have from 1 
po Burnet. 

one Who was intimately. ac⸗ 
quainted wit hhim, and preached bis 
e 3 funeral 
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R RAR 
Tin, funeral Sermon : © It appear d to 
p. 22. © thoſe who convers d with bim 
in his Enquiries into Nature, that 
© his main deſign in that (on which 
as he had his own eye moſt con- 
© ſtantly, ſo he took care to put others. 
often in mind of it} was to raiſe in. 
* himſelf and others, vaſter thoughts 
of the Greatneſs and Glory, . of 
* the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. 
This was fo deep in his thoughts, 
that he concludes the Article of his 
© Will, which relates to that Illuſ- 
< trious Body, the Royal Society, in 
<© theſe Words: wiſhing them a happy 
« fucceſs in their laudable Attempts, ob 
© diſcover the true nature of the Works. 
of God; and praying that they and 
© all other Searchers into Phyſical 
"© Truths, may cordially refer their Al- 
© tainments to the Glory of the great 
© Author of Nature, a to the Com- 
* fort of Mankind,” The ſame perſon. 
_ alſo ſpeaks thus of him, © He had 
the profoundeſt Veneration for the 


1 8 God of Heaven and Earth, 
| < that 


* 


PREFACE n 
that ever I obſerv'd in any perſon. 
The very name of GOD was never 

mention'd by him without a Pauſe 
and a viſible Stop in his Diſcourſe. 
And, of the ſtrictneſs and exem- 
plarineſs of the whole courſe: of his: 
life, he ſays, * I might here 1514. 
challenge the whole Tribe p.. 
of Libertines, to come and view the 
© Uſefulneſs, as well as the Excellence 
* of the Chriſtian Religion, in a Life 
© that was entirely dedicated to it.” 
Againſt the Albeiſis, he wrote his 
Free Enquiry into the received Notion! 
e Nature (to confute the pernicious. 
+ Principle of aſcribing Effects to Na- 
ture, which are only produced by the 
infinite Power and Wiſdom of God;) 
and alfa his Eſay about final Cauſes of 
things Natural, to ſhew that all things 
in nature were made and. contriv'd, 
with great order, and every thing for 
its proper End and Uſe, by an all- wiſe 
Creator. 1 2 Oy 
Againſt the De://s, he wrote a Trea- 
tiſe of Things above Reaſon ; in which 
I mY. e 


Re. 


he * it appear that ſeveral things 
which we judge to be contrary to Rea- 


ſon, becauſe above the reach of our 
Underftanding, are not therefore to be 
thought unreaſonable, becauſe we can- 
not comprehend them, ſince they may 
be apparently reaſonable to a greater 


and more comprehenfive Underſtand- 


ing. And he wrote another Treatiſe, 
to ſhow the Poſſibility of the Rejur- 
rection of the ſame Body. 

The Veneration he had for the 
Holy Scriptures, appears not only from 
his ſtudying them with great Exact- 
neſs, and exhorting others to do the 
ſame; but more particularly from a 


f diſtinct Treatiſe which he wrote, on 


purpoſe to defend the Scripture- Style, 
and to anſwer all the objections which 
Profane and Irreligious perſons have 
made againſt it. And ſpeaking of Mo- 
rality conſider'd as a Rule of Life, he 
Life, bod: I have formerly taken 
P. 17. © pains to peruſe Books of Mo- 
lieu yet ſince they have only a 
8 to perſuade," but not to con- 
Co TO RG” 
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mand, and Sin and Death do not 


© neceflarily attend the Diſobedience of 
them, they have the leſs Influence; 
for ſince we may take the liberty to 
gqueſtion human Writers, I find that 
* the methods they take to impoſe their 
Writings upon us, may ſerve to coun- 
© tenance either Truth or Falſnood. 
His Zeœal to propagate Chriſtianity 
in the World, appears by many and 
large Benefactions to that end; which 
are enumerated in his Funeral Sermon: | 
© He was at the Charge of the 77 
FTranſlation and Impreſſion of 5. 2 
the New Teſtament into the 
Malayan Language, which he ſent 
* over all the Eaſi-Indies. He gave a 
* noble Reward to him that tranſlated 
Grotius's incomparable Book of the 
« Truth of the Chriſtian Religion into 
© Arabich, and was at the Charge of a 
* whole Impreſſion, which he took 
care to order to be diſtributed in all 
the Countries where that Language 
is underſtood. He was reſolved to 
hay carried on the Impreſſion of the 
| A 5 New 


PREFACE. 


b Ne Teſtament in the Turkiſh Lan- 


* guage; but the Company thought it. 


*:became'them to be the Doers of it, 


and ſo ſuffer d him only to give a 


large ſhare towards it.— He was at 


Life, 


* ſeven hundred Pounds charge 


7. 37 in the Edition of the Triſb 


© Bible, which he ordered to be 


© diſtributed in Ireland, and he contri- 


c 
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buted largely both to the Impreſſions 
of the Welſß Bible, and of the Ji 
Bible in Scotland. He gave during 


his Life three hundred Pounds to 
advance the deſign of propagating 
the Chriſtian Religion in America; 


and as ſoon as he heard that the 
Eaſt-India Company were entertain 
ing Propofitions for the like deſign 
in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent an hun- 
dred Pounds for a Beginning and an. 
Example, but intended to carry it 
much further, when it ſhould be ſet 
on foot to purpoſe. He had defign- 
ed, tho' ſome Accidents: did upon 
great conſiderations divert him from 
ſettling it during his Life, but not 

, * from 
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© from ordering it by his Will, that 
a liberal Provifion ſhould be made 
for one, who ſhould in. a very few 
© well-digeſted Sermons, every Year 
ſet forth the Twuth of the Chriſtian 
Religion, in general, without de- 
ſcending to the Subdiviſions amongſt 
Chriſtians ; and who ſhould be 
changed every third Year, that ſo 
this noble Study and Employment 
might paſs through many Hands, 
by which means many might be- 
come Maſters of the Argument. 
In his younger years, he had 
thoughts of entering into Holy Orgers, 
and one reaſon that determin'd him - 
againſt it, was, that he believed he 
might in ſome reſpects be more ſer- 
viceable to Religion, by continuing a 
Layman; His having no In- 

© tereſts, with relation to Re- om 
0 ligion, beſides thoſe of ſave- 
ing his own Soul, gave him, as he 
* thought, a more unſuſpected Au- 
© thority in writing or acting on that 
. He knew the Prophane Crew 


2 for- 
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s ee themſelves againſt all that 
vas ſaid by Men of our Profeffion, 
With this, that it was their Trade, 
and that they were paid for it: 
He hoped therefore that he might 
< have the more Influence, the leſs 


he ſhared in the Patrimony of the 
C Tikingh.” 


Fd 


Mr. 0 e k, whoſe accurate Ta- 
lent in reaſoning is ſo much cele- 
brated even by the Scepticks and Infi- 
dels of our Times, ſhow'd his Zeal 
for Chriſtianity, firſt, in his middle 
age, by publiſhing a Diſcourſe on 
purpoſe to demonſtrate the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of believing Jeſus to be the 
promis d Meſſiah ; and, after that, in 
the laſt years of his Life, by a very 
judicious Commentary upon ſeveral _ 
of the Epiſtles of St. Paul. | 
Hie ſpeaks of the M1RACLES 
wrought by our Saviour and his Apo- 
ſtles, in the ſtrongeſt manner, both 
as Fe acts eee true, and as 

e 


PREFACE. in 
the cleareſt Evidences of a Reajonable- 
divine miſſion. His words 2%. &c. 
are theſe; the Evidence P. 256. 
of our Saviour s miſſion from Heaven 
zs fo. great, in the multitude of his 
Miracles he did before all forts. of 
people (which the divine Providence 
and Wiſdom has jo order d, that they 
never were nor could be denied by 
any of the Enemies and Oppoſers of 
Chriſtianity) that what be deliver d, 
cannot but be received as the Oracles 
of God, and unqueſtionable verity. And 
again; After his Ręſurrection, 5 
be ſent his Apoſtles among ſt the K * 
Nations, accompanied with Mi- 2 5 
racles; which were done in all Parts 
fo frequently, and before ſo many 
Mitneſſes of all forts, in broad day- 
light, that, as I have often obſerv d, 
* Enemies of Chriſtianity have never 
dared to deny them; No, not Julian 
himſelf : Who neither wanted Skill 
nor Power: to enquire into the Truth; 
or would have failed to baue Er- 
clai med 


— 


x PREFACE ; 
claimed and expoſed it, if be could 
have detected any falſhood in the Hiſ- 
rory cf the Geſpul er found the leaft 


ground to queſtion © the Matter of 


Fadi publiſhed by Chriſt and his Apoſ- 


tles. The N. So and Evidence of 
the Miracles done by our Saviour and 
his Followers, by the power and force 
of Truth. bore down this mighty and: 


| accompliſhed Emperor and all his 


Parts, in bis own Dominions. He 
aurſt not deny fo plain Matter of Fact; 


_ Which being granted, the truth of our 


Saviour Doctrine and Miſſion und- 
voi dab y follows; notwithſtanding what- 
ce ver Artful Suggeſtion his Wit could 


invent, or Malice Should Her, to the 


contrary. 


To thoſe who ask, hat need 205 
there of a Saviour? What. een 
wm. Pave we by Teſus Chriſt? 

Me.. Lock replies, 17 7s 

enough to juflify the fitneſs of 


any thing to be ' done, by reſolving it 


into the Wiſdom of Cod, au has done 


141 Nferegf cur narrow Underſland- 
inge, 


PREFACE. xv 


ings, and ſhort Views may utterly in- 


capacitate us 10. judge. We know lit- 
tle of this Vifible, and nothing at all of 
the State of that Intellectual World 
(wherein are infinite numbers and de- 


grees of Spirits out of the reach of 


our ken or gueſs,) and therefore know: 
wot what Tranſactions there were be- 
tween God and our Saviour, in refe- 
rence to his Kingdom. We know not 
what need there was to ſet up a Head 
and a Chieftain, in cppoſition to THE 
PRINCE OF THIs WoRLD, THE 
PRINCE OF THE POWER OF THT. 
AIR, &c. whereof there are more 
than obſcure intimations in Scripture. 
And Wwe fhall take too much upon us, if 
we ſhall call God's. Wiſdom or Provi- 
dence to; Account, and pertly. condemn 
for needleſs, all that our weak, and 
perhaps biaſſed UNDERSTANDING, 
cannot: account for. And then he 
ſhews at large the neceſity there was 
of the Goſpel-Revelation, 

to deliver the World from . 260 
the miſerable State of Darkneſs and 


Igno- 


wi' PRE FE 4 CE: 
Ignorance that mankind: were in, 
1. As to the true knowledge 
37. of God, 2. As to the Worſhip: 
tobe paid him, 3. As to the 
282. duties to be perform'd to him. 


To which he adds the mighty Aids 


. 


and Encouragements to the per- 
formance of our duty, 1. From 
che Aſſurance the Goſpel gives of 
future Rewards and Puniſhments; 
and 2. From the Promiſe of 
the Spirit of God to direct and 
aſſiſt us. 

The Holy 8 are every 
where mentioned by him with the 
greateſt Reverence. He calls 


284. 


289. 


Ee, dem ure Fl, Books, the 


Sacred Text, Holy Writ, and 


e Rewvelarion; and exhorts Chriſ- 
nes d „ tians 7o ' betake: tbemſelves 
ne p. 2 


in earneſt to the Rudy of the 


way to Sa. vation, in theſe Holy Wri- 
tings, uberein God has reveal'd it 
tr om Heaven, and. propos it to the 


World; Seeking. cur Religion here we 


are ro ſure it 75 in truthto be found, com- 


paring... 


PRE FACE. mw 
paring Spiritual things with' Spi- 
ritual. And in a Letter written the 
year before his death to one - 
| who had asked this Queſtion, Ge, 
What- is the ſhorteſt and ſureſt p. 344. 
way, for à young Gentleman to attain ' 
to a true knowledge of the Chriſtian 
Religion, in the full and juſt extent of 
it? his anſwer is, Let him ſtudy the 
Holy Scripture, efpecially the new 
Teſtament. Therein are contained tbe 
words of Eternal Life, It has God 
for its Author; Salvation for its End; 
and truth witbent any mixture of 
error, for its Matter. A direction 
that was copied from his own „ th.” 
practice, in the latter part of . 
his Life and after his Retire- p. 20. 
ment from buſineſs; when for four. 
teen or fifteen years,” he applied um- 

ſelf eſpectally to the ſtudy of the Holy 
Scriptures, and. 2 the laſt years 
of bis Life hardly in any thing elſe. 
He was never weary of admiring the 
great Views of that Sacred Book, and 

Phe 7000 relation of all its parts. He 
| | ä 


xl PREFACE: 
every day made diſcoveries in ir, 
that gave him Jreſh, cauſe * Admi- | 

ration. 

Of St. Paul in particular upon ſe- 


veral of whoſe Epiſtles he e drew up a 

PE Kt) molt uſeful Commentary, he 
p. 16. ſays, That he was miraculouf- 
9s calld to the Miniſtry of the 
Goſpel and deciared to be a choſen Veſ- 
fel ;-----That he had the whole dofirine 
of the Goſpel from God by immediate 
Kevelation That for his Informa- 
1 tion in the Chriſtian. Knowledge, and 
= the Myſteries and depths of the diſpen- 
tion of God by Jeſus Chriſt, God bim- 
Eee bad e, to be his Inſiruc- 
: 1. and Teacher------That be had ra- 
ceived the light of the Goſpel, from the 
Fountain and father of Light himfelf 
and, That an exact obſervation. 
of his reaſonings and.inferences, is the 
only ſafe guide for the right under- 
„ 17. ſtanding of him, under the 
Spirit of God, that dredted. 

theſe Sacred W ritin 705, 


And 


PR BF. AU n 
And the death of this great man Was 
agreeable to his life. For We 22 
are inform'd by one who was 34, 
with him when he dy'd, and p. 21. 
had lived in the ſame family for ſeven. 
years before, That the day before his 
death he particularly exborted' 14 
all about him to read the Holy p. 20% 
Scriptures, That he defired 10 21. 
be remember d by them at Evening 
Prayers, and being told, that if be 
would the whole Family /tould come © 
and pray by bim in his Chamber, be 
anſiver d, he ſhould be very glad ia have 
7 fo, if it would not give tod much trou- 
blez That an occaſion offering to ſpeak. 
of the Goodneſs of. God, be eſpecially ex 
alted the love which God ſhewed to mans. 
in juſtifying bim by Faith in Jeſus 
Chriſt, and return d | God thanks: in 
Particular for having called him to 
tbe knowledge of. that divine Saviour. 
About two months before his enth. 
be. drew up a Letter to a cer- „, 2. 
tain Gentleman (who after- Vert. 
nou — bimſelf by p. 328. 


a very 


* 
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a different way of thinking and 
writing,) and left this direction upon it, 
Ta be deliver d to him after my deceaſe.” 
In it, are theſe remarkable words, 
Vis Life is a ſcene of Vanity that ſoon 
paſſes away, and affords no folid Satife 
action, but in the conſciouſneſs of dbing 
well, and in the hopes of another I. fe. © 
This is what I can ſay upon experience, 
and what you will id to be true, —_— 
; you come to make wr the account. = 

Gi ina: Newron) erb 
acknowledged to be the ableſt Philo- 

ſopher and Mathematician that this or 
perhaps any other Nation has produced, 
1s alſo well known to have been a firm 
Believer, anda Serious Chriſtian: His 
diſcoveries concerning the frame and 
Syſtem of the Univerſe, were applyd 
by him, as Mr. Beyles Enquiries into 
Nature had been, to demonſtrate 
againſt Atheiſts of all kinds, the Being 
of a God, and to illuſtrate his Power 
and Wiſdom in the Creation of the 
World. Of which- a better account- 


2 R E FACE. Wt - 7 


vanriot be given, than in the words of 
an ingenious Perſon who has yew e bis 
been much converſant in his Pils, 
P Philoſophical Writings. At ® 4 ¼ 
the end of his Mathematical Princi- 
 _* ples of Natural Philoſophy, he has 
given us his thoughts concerning the 
Deity. Wherein he firſt obſerves, 
that the ſimilitude found in all parts 
of the Univerſe, makes it undoubted, 
* that the whole, is governed by one 
ſupreme Being, to whom the origi- 
-© nal-1s owing of the frame of nature, 
< which evidently is the effect of 
* choice and deſign. He then pro- 
* ceeds briefly to ſtate the beſt meta- 
< phyſical | notions concerning God. 
In ſhort, we cannot conceive either 
© of Space or Time otherwiſe than as 
< neceſſarily exiſting; this Being there- 
fore, on whom all others depend, 
muſt certainly exiſt by the ſame 
«* neceflity of nature. Conſequently | 
© wherever ſpace and time is found, 
there God muſt alſo be. And as it 
ars im oſſible to us, that ſpace 
Wii ) F : * ſhould 


— 


SFFFk)!!!! - 
© ſhould be limited, or that time ſnould 
have had a beginning, The Deity 
«muſt be both immenſe and eternal, 
This great Man apply'd himſelf 
with the utmoſt attention to the ſtudy 
of the Holy Scriptures, and conſider!d 
the ſeveral parts of them with an un- 
common exactneſs; particularly, as 
to the order of Time, and the ſeries 
of Prophecies and Events relating to 
17 the Meſſiah. Upon which head, he 
left behind him an elaborate Dif- 
courſe, to prove that the famous Pro- 
phecy of Daniels Weeks, which has 
been ſo induſtriouſly perverted by the 
De1sTs of our times, was an expreſs 
Prophecy of the coming of the 2700 
_ and fulfill d in Ne Chriſt,” 
| Mr. Avinds, ſo deſervedly cele- 
brated for an uncommon accuracy in 
Thinking and Reaſoning, has given 3 
abundant proof of his firm belief of 
Chriſtianity and his Zeal againſt Infi- 
dels of all kinds, in the Writings that 
are here PE 'd; of which it is cer- 
tainly 
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1 mention not ce oreat Names, | 
nor the Teſtimonies they have given 
of their firm belief of the Truth of 
Chriſtianity, as if the Evidences of 
our Religion were to be finally reſoly'd 
into human Authority, or try'd in any 
other way than by the known and 
eſtabliſh'd Rules of right Reaſon ; but 
my defign in mentioning them, is 
1. To ſhew the very great A//urance 
of thoſe who would makethe belief of 
Revelation inconſiſtent with the due 
uſe of our Reaſon; when they have 
known ſo many eminent inſtances in 
our own time, of the greateſt Maſters 
of Reaſon not only believing Revela- 
tion, but zealouſly concerned to Ma- 
bliſh and propagate the belief of it. 
2. The Remembrance of this will 
alſo be a means, on one hand, to hinder 
well-meaning people from being 7 
led by the vain Boaſts of our modern 
Pretenders to Reaſon ; ; and, on the 
other 


Was -- - 
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other hand, to check the Inclingtian 


7 


of the wicked and vicious to be miſ- 


led; when both of them have before 
their eyes ſuch freſh and eminent In- 
ſtances of ſound Reaſoning and a firm 
Faith join d together in one and the 
ſame mind. 


3. Further, as theſe were perſons 
generally eſteem'd for Virtue and 


Goodneſs, and, notwithſtanding their 
high Attainments, remarkable for their 


Modeſty and Humility; their Exam- 


Pies ſhew us, that a ſtrong and clear 
Reaſon naturally leads to the belief of 
Revelation, when it is not under the 
Influences of Vice, or Pride. 


4. And, finally, as they are all Lay- 


men, there is no room for the Ene- 


mies of Reveal'd Religion to alledge, 5 


that they were prejudiced by Intereſt, 


or ſecular Conſiderations of any kind. 
A ſuggeſtion, that has really no weight, 


when urg'd againſt the writings of the 
Clergy in defence of Revelation, ſince 


they do not deſire to be truſted upon 


their own Authority, but. upon the 
Reaſons 
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Reaſons they offer; and Lawyers and 
Phyſicians are not leſs truſted, becauſe 
they ive by their Profeſſions; but it 
is a ſuggeſtion that caſily takes hold 
of weak minds, and eſpecially ſuch as 
catch at Objections, and are-willing:to 
be caught by them. And, conſider- 
ing the Diligence of the Adverſary in 
making Proſelytes and drawing Men 
from the Faith of Chriſt; equal Di- 
ligence is requir d of thoſe who. pre 
to maintain that Faith, not only to 
leave men no; real ground, but even 
no colour or ene, for their 
| delity.. . a na Ry 
The following | 5 | I rin <tcept 
that concerning the Evidences of the 
Chriſtian Religion, were all publiſhed 
in ſeparate Papers ſome years ago, and 
afterwards collected into Volumes, 
with marks of diſtinction at the end 
of many of them, to point out the 
Writers. Mr. Addiſon's are there 
diſtinguiſh'd by ſome one of the Let- 
ters of the word CLIO; and the ſame 
marks of * diſtinQion are here conti- 
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| nued; as are alſo the reſt, werd any 
r Was found at the end of the 
Diſcourſe. A 


In thoſe Volumes, they on ac- 
cording to the order of time in which 
they were at firſt ſeparately. publiſh d, 
nnection as to the 
matters contained in them; but here, 
the ſeveral Diſcourſes on the ſame 
Subject, which lie diſpers'd in thoſe 
Papers, are reduced to their proper 
Heads, and put into one view, that 
the whole may be more regularly 


read, and each head may leave a 


more laſting Impreſſion upon the 
mind of the W 3 
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SECTION 1. 


I. General diviſion of the following Ane, 
- with regard to Pagan and Jewiſh Au- 


' thers, u, menticn apps rn relating 
to our SavVICUr. 


II. Not probable that any ſuch ould be 
| mentioned by 5 Writers wwho lived at 


the ſame time, from the Nature of fuch 
tranſactions. 


III. Eſpecially when related by the Jews: _ 
IV. And heard at. a' diſtance by thoſe who 
pPeretended to as great miracles of their own, 
V. Beides that, no Pagan Writers of that 
are lived i in Judæa tr its Confines, 
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VI. And becauſe — 9 books of that age are 
loft. 
VII. An inflance of one ever proved zo be 
authentick. 
VIII. 4 ſecond ond of probable, Hong 
not undoubted, auths rity. 


I HAT I may lay . 
full ſtate je ag ſubject under 


dur cane and methodize the 


ſeveral particulars that I touched upon 
in diſcourſe with you; 1 ſhall firſt take 
notice of ſueh Pagan Authors as have 
given their teſtimony. to the hiſtory of 


our Saviour; reduce theſe Authors under 


their reſpeQive claſſes, and ſhew what 
authority their teſtimonies carry with 


them. . Secondly, I ſhall take notice of 
2 Jereiſo Authors in the ſame light. 


II. There are many reaſons, why you 


ſhould not expect that matters of ſuch a 


wonderful nature ſhould be taken notice 
of by thoſe eminent Pagan writers, who - 
were contemporaries with Feſus Chriſt, 


.or by thoſe who lived before his Diſciples 


had perſonally appeared among them, 


and e the . which had 
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'  # The Author did not live to writs this ſecond Part. 
1 gone 
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gone abroad concerning a an © fall 
of miracles. 

Suppoſing ſuch things had happened | 
at this day in Szvitgerlaud, or among the 
Griſons, who; make a greater figure in 
Europe than Judæa did in the Roman Em- 
pire, would they be immediately believed - 
by thoſe who live at a great diſtance 
from them ? or would any .certain ac- 
count of them be tranſmitted into fo- 
reign countries, within ſo ſhort a ſpace 

of time as that of our Saviour's publick 
miniſtry? Such kinds of news, though 
never ſo true, ſeldom gain credit, till 
ſome time after they are tranſacted and 
expoſed to the examination of the cu- 
rious, who by laying together circum- 
ſtances, atteſtations, and Characters of 
thoſe who are concerned in them, either 
receive, or reject what at firſt none but 
eye witneſſes could abſolutely believe or 
diſbelieve, In a caſe of this ſort, it was 
natural for men of ſenſe and learning to 
treat the whole account as fabulous, or at 
fartheſt to ſuſpend their belief of it, until 
all things ſtood together in their full light. 

III. Beſides, the Jews were branded 
not only for ſuperſtitions different from 
all the religions o the Pag an world, but 
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in a particular manner ridiculed for be- 
ing a credulous People; fo that wha ever 


reports of ſuch a nature came out of that 


country, were looked upon by the heathen 
world as falſe, frivolous, and improbable. 

IV. We may further obſerve, that the 
ordinary practice of Magic in thoſe times, 
with the many pretended Prodigies, Di- 
vinations, Apparitions, and local Mira- 


cles among the Heathens, made them leſs 
attentive to ſuch News from Judæa, till 


they had time to conſider the nature, the 
occaſion, and the end of our Saviour's 
miracles, and were awakened by many 
furprizing events to allow them any 
conſideration at all. 

V. Wee indes told by St. Mat. 
thew, that the fame of our Saviour, du- 
ring his life, went throughout all Syria, 


and that there followed him great multi- 


tudes of people from Galilee, Judæa, De- 
capolis, Idumea, from beyond Jordan, and 
from Tyre and Sidon. Now had there been 
any hiſtorians of thoſe times and places, 
we might have expected to have ſeen in 
them ſome account of thoſe wonderful. 
tranſactions in Judæa; but there/1s not 
any ſingle Author extant, in any kind, of 


that age, 1n any of thoſe Countries. 


_— | VI. How 
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VI. How many books have periſhed 
in which poſſibly chere might have been 
mention of our Saviour? Look among the 

Romans, how few,of their writings are 
come down to our times? In the ſpace of 
two hundred years from our Saviour's. 
birth, when there was ſuch a multitude - 
of writers in all kinds, how. ſmall is the 
number of Authors that have made their 
way to the preſent Age? a 

VII. One authentick Record, and that 
che moſt authentick heathen Record, we 
are pretty ſure is loſt, - I mean the ac- 
count ſent by the Governor of Judæa, 
under whom our Saviour was judged, 
condemned, and crucified. It was the 
cuſtom in the Roman Empire, as it is to 
this day in all the governments of the 
world, for the præfects and vice-roys of 
diſtant provinces to tranſmit tg, their 
Sovereign a ſummary relation of every 
thing remarkable iu their adminiſtration. 
That Pontius Pilate, | in his account, 
would have touched on ſo extraordinary an 
event in Z#dea, is not to be doubted; and 
that he actually did, we learn from 74, 
tin Mariyr, who- lived about a hundred 
years after our Saviour's death, reſided, 
made Converts, and ſuffered martyrdom 
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at Rome, where he was engaged with 


Philoſophers, and in a particular manner 
with Creſcens the Cynick, who could eaſi- 
ly have detected, and would not fail to 


have expoſed him, had he quoted a Re- 


cord not in being, or made any falſe 


citation out of it. Would the great Apo 


logiſt have challenged Creſcens to diſpute 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity with him be- 
fore the Roman Senate, had he forged 
ſuch an evidence? or would Creſcens have 
refuſed the challenge, could he have tri- 
umphed over him in the detection of ſuch 
a forgery ? To which we muſt add, that 
the Apology, which appeals to this Re- 
cord, was preſented to a learned Emperor, 


and to the whole body of the Roman 
Senate. This Father in his apology, 


ſpeaking of the death and ſuffering of 


our Saviour, refers the Emperor for the 
truth of what he ſays to the acts of Pon- 


tius Pilate, which I have here mentioned. 
Tertullian, who wrote his Apology about 
fifty years after Juſtin, doubtleſs referred 


to the fame Record, when he tells the 
Governor of Rome, that the Emperor 
_ Tiberius having received an account out 
of Paleſtine in Syria of the Divine Per- 
Jon, who had ö in that country, 


Paid 
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paid him a particular regard, and threat- 


ned to puniſh any who ſhould accuſe the 


Chriſtians; nay, that the Emperor would 


have adopted him among the Deitieswhom 
they worſhipped, had not the Senate re- 
fuſed to come into his propoſal. Tertullian, 


who gives us this hiſtory, was not only : 
one of the moſt learned men of his age, 


but what adds a greater weight to his Au 


thority in this caſe, was eminently ſkilful 


and well read in the laws of the Roman 
Empire. Nor can it be ſaid, that Tertul- 
lian grounded his quotation upon the au- 
thority of Juſtin Martyr, becauſe we find 
he mixes it with matters of fact which 
are not related by that Author. Euſe- 
bius mentions the ſame ancient Record, 


but as it was not extant in his time, I 


ſhall not inſiſt upon his authority in this 
point. If it be objected that this parti- 


cular is not mentioned in any Roman Hiſ- 
torian, I ſhall uſe the ſame argument in 


a parallel caſe, and ſee whether it will 
carry any force with it. pian the great 
Roman Lawyer gathered together all the 
Imperial Edits that have been made 
againſt the Chriſtians. But did any one 
ever ſay that there had been no ſuch 
Egicts, — they were not mentioned 


in 
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in the titorics of thoſe Emperors ? Be: 
ſidles, who knows but this circumſtance of 
Tiberius was mention'd in other hiſtorians 
thathave been loſt, though not to be found 
in any {til extant? Has not Suetenius 
many particulars of this Emperor omitted 
by Tacitus, and Heradian many that are not 
ſo much as hinted at By either? As for 
the ſpurious Alis of Pilate, now extant, 
we know the occaſion and time of their 
writing, and had there not been a true 
and authentick Record of this nature, 
they would never have been forged. 
III. The ſtory of Apbarus King of 
Edeſſa, relating to the letter which he 
ſent to our Saviour, and to that which 
he received from him, is a Record of 


Us 25 rear authority; and though I will not 
mnmmſiſt upon it, may venture to ſay, that 


had we ſuch an evidence for any fact in 
45 Pagan hiſtory, an Author would be thou ght 
Tee el Who ſhould reject it. 
I ͤ believe you will be of my opinion, if 
vou will peruſe, with other Authors, who 
1 appeared in vindication of theſe let- 
ters as genuine, the additional arguments 
which have been made uſe of by the late 
> famous and learned Dr. Gree. in the ſe- 

_ "eond volume of his 9 | _ - 
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SECTION UI. 


I. What fats in the biſtary of our bande | 
might be taken notice of by Pa gan Au- 

ns, 

II. What particular fads are taken no: ice 

- . of, and by what Pagan Authors. 

III. How Celſus repre fanted our Saviour 
milf acles. 

IV. The fame e made 4 zien 
ty other unbelievers, and Proves. uurea- 
enable. 

V. What facts in cur Saviour's hiſtory not 
to ve N Fr Fagan Writers. 

FE now come to confi what 

Vundoubted Authorities are 
extant among Pagan writers; and here 
we muſt premiſe, that ſome parts of our 

Saviour's hiſtory may be reaſonably ex- 

pected from Pagans.” I mean ſuch parts 

as might be known to thoſe who lived at a 

diſtance from Judæa, as well as to thoſe 

who were che followers and ee 


ow Og 


II. Such 
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II. Such particulars are moſt of theſe 
which follow, and which are all atteſted, 
by ſome one or other of thoſe heathen 
Authors, who lived in or near the age 
of our Saviour and his diſciples. That 
Auguſtus Cæſar had ordered the whole 
empire to be cenſed or taxed, which brought 
our Saviour's reputed parents to Bethle- 


hem: This is mentioned by ſeveral Ro- 


man hiſtorians, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and 


Dion. That à great light, or a new ſtar 


appeared in the eaſt, which directed the wiſe 
men to our Saviour: This is recorded by 
Chalcidius. That Herod, the King of Pa- 


leſtine, /o often mentioned in the . 


hiſtory, made a great laughter of innocent 


children, being ſo jealous of his ſucceſ- 
for, that he put to death his own ſons on 


- that account: This character of him is 


ven by ſeveral hiſtorians, and this cruel 
act mentioned by Macrobius, heathen 


Author, who tells 1 it as a known thing, 


without any mark or doubt upon it. 


' That our Saviour had been in Egypt: This 
Celſus, though, he raiſes a monſtrous ſto- 


ry upon it, is ſo far from denying, that 
he tell us our Saviour learned the arts of 


magic in that country. That Pontius Pi- 


late was Governor of Judza, T hat our Sa- 


viour 
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viour was brought in judgment before him, 


and by. him condemned and crucified : This 
18 en. by Tacitus. That many miracu- 
lous cures and works out of the ordinary courſe 
of nature were acrought by him: This is 


confeſſed by Julian the Apoſtate, Por- 


phyry, and Hierocles, all of them not only 


Pagans, but profeſſed enemies and perſe- 

cutors of Chriſtianity. That our Saviour 
foretold ſeveral things which came to paſs 
according to his predickions: : This was at- 


teſted by Phlegon in his annals, as we are 
aſſured by the learned Origen againſt Cel 


ſus, That at the time when our Saviour 
died, there was a miraculous darkneſs and a 
great earthquake: This 1s recorded by the 
tame Phlegon the Trallian, who was like- 
wiſe a Pagan and Freeman to Adrian the 
Emperor. We may here obſerve, that a 
native of Trallium, which was not ſituate 
at ſo great a diſtance from Paleſtine, might 

very probably be informed of ſuch remark- 
able events as had paſſed among the Jews 
in the age immediately preceding his own 


times, fince ſeveral of his countrymen with 


whom he had converſed, might haye re- 
ceived. a confuſed report of our Saviour 
before bis crucifixion, and probably liv- 
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and the Shadow of the eclipſe, which are 


recorded by this Author. That Chriſt was 


worſhipped as a God among the Chriſtians ; 
that they would rather ſuffer death than 
Bla plieme him; that they received a ſacra- 

ment, and by it entered into a vow of ab- 
1 from fin and * wickedneſs, conform- 
able to the advice given by St. Paul; that 
they had private aljeinblies of worſhip, and 
uſed to join togeiher in Hymns : I bis is the 
account which Pliny the younger -gives 
of Chriſtianity in his days, about ſeventy 


years after the death of Chriſt, and which 


agrees in all its circumſtances with the 
accounts we have in holy writ, of the 
firſt ſtate of Chriſtianity after the cruci- 
fixion of our bleſſed Saviour. That St. 
Peter, whoſe miracles are many of them re- 


corded in © holy crit, did many wonderful 


works, is'owned by Julian the apoſtate, 
awho' therefore repreſents him as a A 
Magician, and one who had in his 

ſeſſion a book of magical ſecrets, left bim 
by our Saviour. That the devils or evil 


ſpirits were ſubject to them, we may learn 
from Porphyry,. who objects to Chriſti- 
anity, that ſince Jeſus had begun to be 
worſhipped, ſculapius and the reſt of 
ws gods did no more converſe with men. 
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Nay, Celfus himſelf affirms the ſame thing 
in effect, when he ſays, that the power 


which ſeemed to refide in Chriſtians, 


praceeded from the uſe of certain names, 


and the invocation of certain demons. 
Origen remarks on this paſſage, that the 


Author doubtleſs hints at thoſe Chriſtians ' 


who put to flight evil ſpirits, and healed 
thoſe who were poſſeſſed with them'; a 


fact which had been often ſeen, and Wicht 


he himſelf had ſeen, as he declares in ano- 
ther part of his diſcourſe againſt Ceiſus, 
But at the ſame time he aſſures us, that 
this miraculous power was exerted by 


the uſe of no other name but that of 7e. 


Jus, to which were added ſeveral paſſages 
in his hiſtory, but nothing like wy in- 
vocation to Dæmons. 

III. Celſus was fo hard ſet with ther re- 
port of our Saviour's miracles, and- the 
confident atteſtations concerning him,; 
that though he often intimates he did 
not believe them to be true, yet know- 


ing he might be ſilenced in ſuch an An- 


ſwer, provides himſelf with another re- 
treat, when beaten out of this; namely, 
that our Saviour was a magician. ' Thus 
he compares the feeding of fo mau thou- 
lands at two different times "vi a few: 
8 5 boaves 
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18 The EVI DENOES ff 
loaves and fiſhes, t@ the magical feaſts of 
thoſe Egyptian impoſtors, who would pre- 
ſent their ſpectators with viſionary enter- 
tertainn ents that had in them neither 
ſubſtance nor reality: which, by the 
way, is to ſuppoſe, that a hungry and 
fainting multitude were filled by an ap- 
parition, or ſtrengthened and refreſhed 
with ſhadows. He knew very well that 
there were ſo many witneſſes and actors, 
if 1 may call them ſuch, in theſe two mi- 
racles, that it was impoſſible to refute 
ſuch multitudes, who had doubtleſs ſuf- 
ficiently ſpread the fame of them, and 
| was therefore in this place forced to re- 
ſort to the other ſolution, that it was 
done by magic. It was not enough to 
ſay that a miracle which appeared to ſo 
many thouſand eye- witneſſes was a forgery 
of Chriſt's diſciples, and therefore ſuppo- 
ſing them to be eye - witneſſes, he endea- 
vours to ſhew how they might be de- 
ceived. \ Fg 1 ä 
IV. The unconverted heathens, who 
were preſſed by the many authorities that 
confirmed our Saviour's miracles, as well 
as the unbelieving Fews, who had actual- 
ly ſeen them, were driven to account for 
them after the ſame manner: For, to 
1 . work. 


the Chriſtian Religion. 19 
work by magic in the heathen way of 
ſpeaking, was in the language of the Fews 
to caſt out devils by Bee/zebub the Prince 
of the devils. Our Saviour, who knew 
that unbelievers in all ages would put 
this perverſe interpretation on his mira- 
cles, has branded the malignity of thoſe 


men, who contrary to the dictates of 
their own hearts ſtarted ſuch an unrea- 


ſonable objection, as a blaſphemy againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt, and declared not only 
the guilt, but the puniſhment of ſo black 
a crime. At the ſame time-he conde- 
ſcended to ſhew the vanity and emptineſs 
of this objection againſt his miracles, by 


repreſenting that they evidently tended 


to the deſtrution of thoſe powers, to 
whoſe aſſiſtance the enemies of. his doc- 
trine then aſcribed them. An argument; 
which if duly weighed, renders the ob- 
jection ſo very frivolous and groundiels, 
that we may venture to call it even blaſ- 
phemy againſt common ſenſe. Would 


Magic endeavour to draw off the minds 


of men from the worſhip which was paid 
to ſtocks and ſtones, to give them an 
abhorrence of thoſe evil ſpirits who re- 
joiced in the moſt -cruel ſacrifices, and 
in offerings of the greateſt RE 
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20 The EVI DENCES of 
and in ſhort to call upon mankind to ex- 
ert their whole ſtrength in the love and 
adoration of that one Being, from whom 
they derived their exiſtence, and on 
whom only they were taught to depend 
every moment for the happineſs and con- 
tinuance of it? Was it the buſineſs of 
magic to humanize our natures with 
compaſſion, forgiveneſs, and all the in- 
ſtances of the moſt extenſive charity ? 
Would evil ſpirits contribute to make 
men ſober, chaſte, and temperate, and 
in a word to produce that reformation, 
which was wrought in the moral world 
by thoſe doctrines of our Saviour, that 
received their ſanction from his miracles? 
Nor is it poſſible to imagine, that evil 
ſpirits would enter into 'a combination 
with our Saviour to cut off all their cor- 
reſpondence, and intercourſe with man- 
kind, and to prevent any for the future 
from addicting themſelves to thoſe rites 
and ceremonies, which had done them 
ſo much honour. We ſee the early ef- 
fect which Chriſtianity had on the minds 
of men in this particular, by that num- 
ber of books, Which were filled with the 
ſecrets of rs and made a facrifice to 
3 y the converts mentioned 


in 


the Chriſtian Religion. 2 
in the A#s of the Apoſtles. We have 
likewiſe an eminent. inſtance of the in- 
conſiſtency of our Religion with magic, 
in the hiſtory of the famous Aquila. This 
perſon, — was a kinſman of the Em- 
peror Trajan, and likewiſe a man of great 
learning, notwithſtanding he had embra- 
ced Chriſtianity, could not be brought 
oft from the ſtudies of magic, by the re- 
peated admonitions of his tellow-chriſti- 
ans; ſo that at length they expelled him 
their. ſociety, as rather chuſing to loſe 
the reputation of ſo conſiderable a-Pro- | 
ſelyte, than communicate with one who 
dealt in ſuch dark and infernal practices. 
Beſides we may obſerve, that all the fa- 
vourers of magic were the moſt profeſt 
and bitter enemies to the chriſtian reli- 
gion. Not to mention Simon Magus and 
many others, I ſhall only take notice of 
thoſe two great perſecutors of chriſtiani- 
ty,-the Emperors Aarian and Julian the 
. both of them initiated in the 
myſt eries of divination, and skilled in all 
the depths of magic. I ſhall only add, 
that Ly ſpirits cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have concurred in the eſtabliſhment. of 4 
religion, , which triumphed over them, 
drove. 1 out of oe 3 they poſſeſt, 
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22 The EviDENCES of 
and diveſted them of their influence on 
mankind ; nor would I mention this par- 
_ ticular, though it be unanimouſly report- 
ed by all the ancient (chriſtian Authors; 
did it not appear from the authorities 
abover cited, that this was a fact confeſt 
by heathens themſelves. 77 853155 
V. We now ſee what a multitude of 
Pagan teſtimonies may be produced for 
all thoſe remarkable paſſages, which 
might have been expected from them: 
and indeed of ae that, I believe, do 
more than anſwer your expectation, as 
they were not ſubjects in their own na- 
ture ſo expoſed to publick notoriety. It 
cannot be expected they ſhould mention 
particulars, which were tranſacted a- 
mongſt the Diſciples only, or among 
ſome few even of the Diſciples them- 
ſelves; ſuch as the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden, the appearance of 
Chriſt after his reſurrection, and: others 
of the like nature. It was impoſſible for 
a heathen Author to relate theſe things; 
becauſe if he had believed them, he 
would no longer have been a heathen, 
and by that means his teſtimony would 
not have been thought of ſo much vali- 
dirty. Beſides, his very report of facts ſo 


fa- 


the Chriflian Rodent. 23 
fvourable to Chriſtianity would have 
prompted men to ſay that he was pro- 
bably tainted with their doctrine. We 
have a parallel caſe in Hecatæus, a famous 
Greek Hiſtorian, who had ſeveral paſſa- 
ges in his book conformable to the hiſ- 
tory of the Fewiſh writers, which when 
quoted by Foſephus, as a confirmation of 
the Fewiſp hiſtory, when his heathen ad- 
verſaries could give no other anſwer to 
it, they would need ſuppoſe that Heca- 
tæus was a Few in his heart, though they 
had no other reaſon for it, but becauſe 
his hiſtory gave greater authority to the 
Ten: than the E plian Records. 


"SECTION 1m. 5 


I. Introduftim to a . h 1 of Pagan 

Authors, who give teftimony of our Sa- 
_ Viour. 

II. A paſſage concerning our Saviour, from 

4 learned Athenian, 

III. His converſion from Paganiſt m 10 Chri- 
tianity makes his evidence Aronger than if 
he had continued a * 
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24 The Ev1iDENCESsS of 


IV. Of another Athenian Philoſopher con- 
vierted to Chriſtianity. 


* 


V. Why their conver/ion, in ſtead of — 


ing, ſtrengthens their evidence in defence 
of Chriſtianity, 
VI. Their belief in our Saviour"s 22 


_ founded at firſt upon the e 4 


hiſtorical faith. _ . 


VII. Therr teſtimonies extended to all "I 


particulars of our Saviour's hiſtory. 


VIII. As related by the four Evangeli its. 


I. 50 this. liſt of heathen Writers, 


who make mention of our Savi- 


our, or touch upon any particulars of 
his life, I ſhall add thoſe Authors who 


were at firſt Heathens, and afterwards 
converted to Chriſtianity ; upon which 
account, as I ſhall. here ſhew their teſti- 
monies are to. be looked upon as the 


more avthentick. And in this liſt of evi- 


dences,. I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch 
learned Pagans as came over to Chriſti- 
anity in the three firſt centuries, becauſe 
thoſe were the times in which men had 
the beſt means of informing themſelves 
of the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, and 
becauſe among the great number of phi- 
loſophers who came in afterwards, under 
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be Chriſtian Religion. 25 
the reigns of chriſtian Emperors, there 
might He ſeveral who did it partly out of 
wordly motives. „ 
II. Let us now ſuppoſe that a learn- 
ed heathen writer who lived within ſixty 
years of our Saviour's crucifixion, after 
having ſhewn that falſe miracles were 
generally wrought in obſcurity, and be- 
fore few or no witneſſes, ſpeaking of 
thoſe which were wrought by our Sa- 
viour, has the following paſſage. *©** But 
« his works were always ſeen, becauſe 
© they were true, they were ſeen by 
ce thoſe who were healed, . and by thoſe 
c who were raiſed from the dead. Nay 
c theſe perſons who were thus healed, 
„ and raiſed, were ſeen not only at the 
time of their being healed, and raiſed, 
but long afterwards. Nay, they were 
* not ſeen only all the while our Savi- 
* our was upon earth, but ſurvived af- 
* ter his departure out of this world, 
% nay ſome of them were living in our 
. „ 
III. I dare ſay you would look upon 
this as a glorious atteſtation for the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity, had it come from the 
hand of a famous Athenian Philoſopher. 
Theſe forementioned words however are 


C | actually 


26 th Rab 


actually the words of ong who lived about 


 Aixty years after our Saviour's crucifix- 
jon, and was a famous Philoſopher in 
Athens: but it will be ſaid, he was a con- 
vert to Chriſtianity. Now conſider this 


matter impartially, and ſee if his teſti- 


mony is not much more valid for that 
reaſon. Had he continued a Pagan Phi- 


loſopher, would not the world have ſaid 


that he was not ſincere in what he writ, 
or did not believe it, for, if ſo, would 
not they have told us he would have em- 

braced Chriſtianity ? This was indeed the 
caſe of this excellent man: he had fo 
thoroughly examined the truth of our Sa. 
viour's hiſtory, and the excellency of that 
religion which he taught, and was ſo en- 
tirely convinced of both, that he became 
a Proſelyte, and died a Martyr. 

IV. Ariſtides was an Athenian Philoſo- 
pher, at the ſame time famed for his 
e and wiſdom, but converted to 
Chriſtianity. As it cannot be queſtioned 


that he peruſed and a 5 > op the apol E” 
ICh 1S tne P age | 


gy of Quadratus, in 
juſt now cited, he joined with him in 
an apology of his own, to the ſame Em- 
peror, on the ſubject. This apolo- 


Vt tho now loſt, was extant in the wn | 
0 


the Cbriſtian Religiun. 7 
of Ado Vinnenſis, A. D. 870, and highly _ / 
eſteemed by the moſt learned Athenians, 
as that Author witnefles. It muſt have 
contained great arguments for the truth 
of our Sarin 8 hiſtory, becauſe in it he 
aſſerted the Divinity of our Saviour, which 
could not but engage him in the proof 
of his miracles. . 
V. I do allow that, cenetilly ſpeak- 
ing, a man is not ſo acceptable and un- 
queſtioned an evidence in fats, which 
make for the advancement of his own 
party. But we muſt conſider, that in 3 
the caſe before us, the perſons, to whom 
we appeal, were of an oppoſite party, 
till they were perſuaded of the truth of 
thoſe very facts, which they report. 
They bear evidence to a hiſtory in de- 
Gros of Chriſtianity, the truth of which 
hiſtory was their motive to embrace Chriſ- 
tianity. They atteſt facts which they had 


1 


heard while they were yet heathens, and! 

had they not found reaſon to believe 
n them, they would ſtill have continued 
: heathens, and. have made no mention of 


them in their writings. N 13 
VI. When a Man is born under chrifti- + = 

an Parents; and trained up in the pro- | 
feſſion of that — from a Child, he 


„ gene- 
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«generally 725 75 himſelf by the rules of 


Chriſtian Faith in believing what is deli- 
vercd by the Evangeliſts; but the learned 
Pagans of antiquity, before they became 


Chriſtians, were only guided by the com- 


mon rules of Hiſtorical Faith: That is, 


. : IE : 
they examined the natute of the evidence 
-which was to be met with in common 


fame, tradition, and the writings of thoſe 
perions who related them, together with 
the number, concurrence, veracity, and 
private characters of thoſe perſons; and 
_ convinced upon all accounts that 
they had the ſame reaſon to believe the 
hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perſon to which they themſelves 
were not actually eye-witneſſes, they 


were bound by all the rules of hiſtorical 


faith, and of right-reafon, to give credit 


to this hiſtory, This they did accord- 


ingly, and in conſequence of it publiſhed 
the ſame truths themſelves, ſuffered ma- 


ny afflictions, and very often death itſelf, 


in the aſſertion of them. When J fay, 


that an hiſtorical belief of the acts of our 


Saviour induced theſe learned Pagans to 


embrace his doctrine, I do not deny that 
there were many other motives, which 
conduced to it, as tlie excellency of his 
e | pPrecepts, 


precepts, the fulfilling of prophecies, the 
miracles of his Diſciples, the irreproach- 
able lives and magnanimous ſufferings of 
their followers, with other conſiderations 
of the ſame nature: but whatever other 


collateral arguments wrought more or leſs 


with Philoſophers of that age, it is certaitt 
that a belief in the hiſtory of our Saviour 


was one motive with every new convert, 


and that upon which all others turned, 


as being the very baſis and foundation of 


Chriſtianity. Es 
VII. To this I muſt further add, that 
as we have already ſeen many particular 


facts which are recorded in holy writ, - 
atteſted by particular Pagan Authors: 
the teſtimony of thoſe I am now going 
to produce, extends to the whole hiſto- 
ry of our Saviour, and to that continued 
ſeries of actions, which are related of him 
and his Diſciples in the books of the New 


Teſtament. 


VIII. This evidently appears from | 
their quotations out of the Evangeliſts, 


for the confirmation of any doctrine or 
account of our bleſſed Saviour. Nay a 
learned man of our nation, who examin+ 
ed the writings of our moſt ancient Fa- 
thers in another view, refers to ſeveral 

E.. paſſages 


- the Cbriſtian Religion. 29 
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Wil. paſſa ages in Trenæus, Tertullian, Clemens of 
118 de, Origen, and Cyprian, by which 
1 he plainly ſhews that each of theſe early 
writers aſcribed to the four Evangeliſts by 
name their reſpect ive hiſtories; ſo that 


of their belief in the hiſtory. of our Sa- 
viour, as recorded in the Goſpels. I 
Mall only add, that three of the five Fa- 
wi thers here mentioned, and probably four, 
wi. were Pagaus converted to Chriſtianity, 
W f as they were all of them very inquiſitive 

and deep in the khowledge of heathen 

learning and er N 


SECTION IV. 
ET 4 har of the times in which ge Clriſ- 


tian religion was propagated. 
II. And of many who embraced it. 
III. Three. eminent and early inſtances. 
IV. Multitudes. of learned men who came 
over tc it. 


motive to their converſion. 


VI. The 


there is not the leaſt room for doubting 


A 
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V. Belief in our 8 8 22 the firſt 


2 


the Chr lian Religion. — 
VI. The names of ſeveral Pagan Philoſo- 


Phers, who were Chriſtian converts. 


E TT happened very providentially to 
1 the honour of the Chriſtian reli- 
| gion, that it did not take its rife in the 
| dark illiterate ages of the world, but at a 
time when arts and ſciences were at their 
height, and when there were men who 
made it the buſineſs of their lives to- 
ſearch after truth, and ſift the ſeveral opi- 
nions of Philoſophers and wiſe men, con- 
cerning the duty, the end, and chief hap- 
pineſs of reaſonable creatures 
II. Several of theſe therefore, wher: 
they had informed themſelves of our Sa- 
viour's hiſtory, and examined with un- 
prejudiced minds the doctrines and man- 
ners of his diſciples and followers, were 
ſo ſtruck and convinced, that they pro- 
feſſed themſelves of that ſet ; notwith-- 
ſtanding, by this profeſſion in that] Junc-- 
ture of time, they bid farewel to all the 
pleaſures of this life, renounced all the 
views of ambition, engaged in an unin- 
terrupted courſe of ſeverities, and ex- 
poſed themſelves to publick hatred and 


contempt, to ſufferings of * kinds, and 
to 93 itſelf... 
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III. Of this fort we may reckon thoſe 
three early converts to Chriſtianity, who 
each of them was a member of a Senate 
famous for its wiſdom and learning. Jo- 
ſeph the Arimathean was of the Jerbiſb 
Sanhedrim, Dionpſius of the Athenian Are- 
cpagus, and Flavius Clemens, of the Roman 


Senate; nay at the time of his death 


Conſul of Rome. Theſe three were ſo 


thoroughly ſatisfied of the truth of the 


Chriſtian religion, that the firſt of them, 
according to all the reports of antiquity, 
died a martyr for it; as did the ſecond, 
unleſs we diſbelieve Aritides, his fellow- 
citizen and contemporary ; and the third, 


as we are informed both by Roman and | 


Chriſtian Authors. 

IV. Among thoſe innumerable multi N 
tudes, who in moſt of the known nations 
of the world came over to Chriſtianity 
at its firſt appearance, we may be ſure 
there were great numbers of wiſe and 
learned men, beſide thoſe whoſe Names 
are in the Chriſtian records, who with- 
out doubt took care to examine the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, before 
they would leave the religion of their 
eountry and of their forefathers, for the 
lake of one that would not only cut 

e. 


=y 


the Re I. "4. 
them of from the allirements of this 
world, but ſubje& them to every thing - 
terrible or dilagreeable in it. Tertullian 
tells the Roman Governors, that their 
corporations, councils, armies, tribes, 
companies, the palace, ſenate, and courts - 
of judicature were filled with Chriſtians; 
as Arucbius aſſerts, that men of the fineſt - 
partsandlearning, Orators,Grammarians, : 

hetoricians, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Phi- 
loſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments they 
had been once fond of, took up. cheir reſt 

in the Chriſtian religion. 
V. Who can imagine that men of this 
chancen not thoroughly inform them 
ſelves of the hiſtory of that perſonwhoſe 
doctrines they embraced? for however 9 
conſonant to reaſon his precepts appear 4 

* 


ed, how good ſoever were the effects 
which they produced in the world, no- 
thing could have tempted men to ac- 
knowledge him as their God and Savi- 
our, but their being firmly perſuaded of 
the miracles he wrought, and the ma- 
ny atteſtations of his: divine - miſſion, 
which were to be met with in the hiſto. | 
ry of his life. This was the- ground. 
work of the Chriſtian religion, and, if 
this failed, the whole ſuperſtructure ſunk 
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with it. This point therefore, of the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, as recorded 
by the Evangeliſts, is every where taken 
for granted in the writings of thoſe, wha. 
from Pagan Philoſophers became Chriſ- 


tian Authors, and who, by reaſon of their 


converſion, are to be looked upon as of 
the ſtrongeſt collateral teſtimony for the 


truth of what is delivered concerning our 
Saviour. | DR 


VI. Beſides innumerable. Authors that 
are Joſt, we have the undoubted names, 
works, or fragments of. ſeveral Pagan 


Philoſophers, which ſhew them to have 


been-as learned as.any unconverted hea- 
then Authors of the age. in which they 
hved.. If we look into the greateſt nur- 


ſeries. of learning in thoſe ages of the 
world, we find in- Atlieus, Dionyſius, Qua- 
dratus, Ariſtides, Atlenagoras; and in. 


Aexandria, Dionyſius, Clemens, Ammonius, 
and Anatolius, to whom we. may add Ori- 


zen; for though his father was a Chriſ- 


tian: martyr, he became, without all con- 


troverſy, the moſt learned and able Phi- 
Joſopher of his age, by his education at 
Aenandria, in that famous ſeminary of 
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E 7 he learned Pagans had means 1 op< 

- portunities of informing themſelves of the- 
truth of our Saviour s Iaſtory ; 

II. From the proceedings, 

III. 7% Characters, ſufferings, . 

IV. And miracles of the perſons who pub-- 
hſhed it. 

V.. How theſe firſt Apoſtles perpetuated their” 
tradition, by TEAS perfons- to ſucceed- 
them. | 
VI. How their ficteſſors in the three. firſt - 

centuries preſerved their tradition. 

VII. That five generations might derive this 
tradition from Chriſt, 70 the end. of th &- 
third century. 

VIII. Four eminent Ciriſti ns that e 
it down ſucceſſroely to Py: Jr: of. our 
C 

IX. The Faith of the four cent 
Per ſons, the ſame with that of the Churches 
of the Eaſt, of the Weſt, and of Egypt. 

X. Another perſon added to them, who brings: 
us to the year 343, and that many other 
lifts might be added 4 as direct and fhort-: 
4 Juccefſon-- 2 1 | 


36 The EVI DTNOES 
XI. Muy the tradition of the three firſt cen-- 
turies, more authentick- than that of any 
other age, proved from the converſation of 
tie primitive Chriſtians. | 
XII. From the manner of initiating men 
FVV Tg 
XIII. From the correſpondence between the 
Lure. 5 ha: 
XIV. From the long lives of ſeveral of. 
Chriſt's Diſciples, of which two inſtances... 


I. Vr now therefore only remains to 
conſider. whether theſe learned men- 

had means and opportunities of inform- 
ing themſelves of the truth of our. Sa- 
viour's hiſtory; for unleſs this point can- 
be made out, their teſtimonies will ap- 
pear invalid, and their enquiries ine ffec- 
Il. As to this point we muſt conſi- 
der, that many thouſands had ſeen the. 
tranſactions of our Saviour in Judæa, and 
that many hundred thouſands had receiv- 
ed an account of them from the mouths. 
of thoſe who were actually eye-witneſles. 
I ſhall, only mention. among theſe eye- 
witneſſes the twelve Apoſtles, to whom. 
we muſt add St. Paul, who had a parti- 
cular call to this high office, though ma- 
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ny other diſciples and followers of Chriſt - 
had alſo their. ſhare in the publiſhing ; 
this wonderful hiſtory. We learn from 
the ancient records of Chriſtianity, that 
many of the Apoſtles and Diſciples made 
it the expreſs buſineſs of their lives, 
e into the remoteſt parts of the 
world, and 1a all places gathered multi-. 
tudes about them, to acquaint them with 
the hiſtory and doctrines of their eruci- 
fied Maſter. And indeed, were all Chriſ- 
tian records of theſe proceedings entire- 
ly loſt, as many have been, the effect 
plainly evinces the truth of them; for 
how elſe during the Apoſtles lives could 
Chriſtianity have ſpread itſelf with ſuch 
an amazing progrels through the ſeveral 
nations of the Roman empire? how could. 
it fly ke lightning, and carry conviction. 
with it, from one end of. the earth to 
the other? R 

III. Heathens therefore of every age, 
ſex, and quality, born in the moſt diffe- 
rent climates, and bred up under the moſt”. 
different inſtitutions, when they ſaw men 
of plain ſenſe, without the help of lata. 
ing, armed with patience and courage, 
inſtead of wealth, pomp, or power, ex- 
prefing.! in their lives thoſe excellent doc- 

£ trines 
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trines of Morality, which they taught” 
as delivered to them from our Saviour, 
averring that they had ſeen his miracles 
during his life, and converſed with him 
after his death; when, I ſay, they ſaw 
no ſuſpicion of falihood, treachery, or 
3 intereſt, in their behaviour and 
converſation, and that they ſubmitted to 
the moſt ignominious and cruel deaths, 
rather than retract their teſtimony, or 
even be ſilent in matters which they were 
to publiſh by their Saviour's eſpecial com 
mand, there was no reaſon to doubt of: 
the veracity of thoſe facts which. they re- 
| lated, or of the Divine Miſſion in which 
they were employed. N 
IV. But even theſe motives to Faith 
in our Saviour would not have been ſuf- 
ficient to have brought about in ſo few 
years ſuch an incredible number of con- 
verſions, had not the Apoſtles been able 
to exhibit ſtill greater proofs of the 
truths which they taught... A few per- 
Hons of an odious and deſpiſed country 
could not have filled the world with Be- 
heyers, . had they not ſhown undoubted 
eredentials from the Divine Perſon who. 
ſent them on ſuch a meſſage. According | 
ly we are aſſured, that they were Wy | 
ted 


id 
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red with the power of working mira-- 
cles, which was the moſt ſhort and the- 
moſt convancing argument that could be. 
roduced, and the only one that was 
adapted. to the reaſon: of all mankind; to 
the capacities of the wiſe and ignorant, 
and could overcome every cavil and eve- 
ry prejudice. Who would not believe 
that our Saviour healed the ſick, and 
raiſed the dead, when it was publiſhed 
by thoſe who themſelves often did the 
ſame miracles, in their preſence, and in 
his name! Could auy reaſonable perſon 
imagine, that God Almighty would arm 
men with ſuch powers to authorize a 
lye, and eſtabliſh a religion in the world 
which was diſpleaſing to him, or that 
evil ſpirits would lend them ſuch an ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance to beat down vice and 
3 ? 2 
When the Apoſtles had Ana: 
3 aſſemblies in ſeveral parts of the 
Pagan world, who gave credit to the 
glad tidings of the Goſpel, that, upon 
their departure, the memory of what they» | 
had related might not periſh, they ap- 
pointed out of theſe new converts, men 
of the beſt ſenſe, and of the moſt unble- 
milhed lives, to preſide over theſe ſeve- 
of | ED | 


N essen of” 


ral aſſemblies, and to inculcate without 
ceaſing what they had heard from the 
mouths of theſe eye witneſſes. | | 

VI. Upon the death of any of thoſe 
fabſlirutes to the Apoſtles and Diſciples 
of Chrift, his place was filled up with 
ſome other perſon of eminence for his 
piety and learning, and generally a mem- 

ber of the ſame Church, who after his 
deceaſe was followed by another! in the 
fame manner, by which means the. ſuc- 
ceſſion was continued in an uninterrupted 
line. renæus informs us, that every 
church preſerved a catalogue of its Bi- 
ſhops in the order that they ſucceeded one 
another, and (for an example) produces 
the catalogue of thoſe who governed the 
Church of Rome-1n that character, which.. 
contains eight or nine perſons, though 
but a very ſnall remove from the times 
of the Apoſtles. 

Indeed the liſts of Biſhops, which are 
come down to us in other Churches, are 
generally filled with greater numbers than 
one would expect. But. the ſucceſſion 
was quick in the three firſt centuries, be- 
cauſe the Biſhop. very often ended in the 

Martyr: for when a perſecution aroſe in 
: any en; the. firſt fury of it fell upon 
this. 


the Chriſtian Religien. 41 
is Order of holy men, who abundant- 
ly teſtified by their Deaths and Suffer - 
ings that they did not undertake theſe 
offices out of any temporal views, that 
they were ſincere and ſatisfied in the be- 
lief of what they taught, and that they. 
firmly adhered to what they had received 
from the Apoſtles, as laying down their 
lives in the ſame hope, and upon the 
| ſame principles. None can be ſuppoſed 
ſo utterly regardleſs of their own happi- 
neſs as to expire in torment, and hazard 
their Eternity, to ſupport any fables and 
inventions of their own, or any forgeries 
of their Predeceſſors who had preſided in 
the ſame church, and which might have 
been eaſily detected by the tradition of 
that particular church, as well as by the 
concurring teſtimony of others, To this 
purpoſe, I think it is very remarkable, 
that there was not a ſingle Martyr among 
thoſe many Hereticks, who diſagreed 
with the Apoſtolical church, and intro- 
duced ſeveral wild and abſurd notions 
into the doctrines of Chriſtianity. They 
durſt not ſtake their preſent and future 
happineſs cn their own chimerical ope- 
rations, and did not only ſhun proſecu- 
tion, but affirmed that it was unneceflary 
. 5 * 
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for their followers to bear their religion 


through ſuch fiery tryals. 


VH. We may fairly reckon, that. this 


| firſt age of Apoſtles and Diſciples, with. 


that ſecond generation of many who 
were their immediate converts, extended 


itſelf to the middle of the ſecond Cen- 


tury, and that ſeveral of the third gene- 
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ration from theſe laſt mentioned, which 


was but the fifth from Chriſt, continued 


to the end of the third Century, Did. 
we know the ages and numbers of the 


members in every particular church,. 


which was planted by the Apoſtles, L 
doubt not but in moſt of them there. 


might be found five perſons who in a 


continued ſeries would reach through 


theſe three centuries of years, that is 
till the 265th from the death of our Sa- 


. 


Vtour. 
VII. Among the Accounts of thoſe 
very few out of innumerable multitudes, 
who had embraced Chriſtianity, I ſhall 
fingle out four perſons eminent for their 
hves, their writings, and their ſufferings,. 
that were ſucceſſively, contemporaries, 


and bring us down as far as to the year 


of our Lord 254. St. Joh, who was 
the beloved Diſciple, and converſed — 
225 by moſt”. 


* 


the Chriſtian Religion. 43 
moſt intimately with our Saviour, lived 


till Auno Dom. 100. -: Poiycarp, who was 


the Diſciple of St, Jain, and had con- 
verſed with others of the Apoſtles and 


Diſciples. of our Lord, lived till Anno 


Dom, 167, tho? his life was ſhortened . 


by martyrdom. Trenæus, who was the 
Diſciple of Polycarp, and had converſed 
with many of the immediate Diſciples of 
the Apoſtles, lived, at the loweſt com- 
putation of his age, till the year 202, 
when he was likewiſe cut off by martyr- 


dom ; in which year the great Origen was 


appointed Regent of the Catechetick 
ichool in Alexandria, and as he was the 
miracle of that age, for induſtry, learn- 
ing, and philoſophy, he was looked upon 
as the champion of Chriſtianity, till the 
year 254, when, if he did not ſuffer 
martyrdom, as ſome think he did, he 
was certainly actuated by the ſpirit of i it, 
as appears in the whole courſe of his life 
and writingsz nay, he bad often been 
put to the torture, and had undergone 
tryals worſe than death. As he conver- 
ſed with the moſt eminent Chriſtians of 
his time in Egypt, and in the Eaſt, brought 
over multitudes both from hereſy and 
heatheniſm, and left behind him ſeveral 
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44 The EviDENCEs of 
Diſciples of great fame and learning, 
there is no queſtion but there were con- 
ſiderable numbers of thoſe who knew 
him, and had been his hearers, ſcholars, 
or proſelytes, that lived till the end of 
the third century, and to- the reign of 
Conftantine the Great. 

IX. It is evident to. thoſe, who. read 
the lives and. writings of Polycarp, Ire- 
nus, and Origen, that theſe three Fathers 
believed the accounts which are given of 
our Saviour in the four Evangeliſts, and 
had undoubted arguments that not only 


St. Jol, but many others of our Sa- 


viour's diſciples, publiſhed the ſame ac- 
counts of him. To which we muſt ſub- 
join this further remark, that what was 
lieved by theſe F athers on this ſubject, 
was likewiſe the belief of the main body 
of Chriſtians in. thoſe ſucceſſive ages when 
they flouriſhed; ſince Polycarp.cannot but 
be looked upon, if we conſider the re- 
ſpect that was paid him, as the repreſen- 
tative of the Eaſtern Churches in this 
particular, Jrenæus of the Weſtern upon 
the ſame account, and Origen of thoſe. 
eſtabliſhed in Egypt. 
EX. To theſe I might add Paul the fa- 
mous hermite, who retired from the De- 


cian | 
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tian perſecution five or fix years before 
Origen's death, and lived till the year 343. 
I have only diſcovered one of thoſe chan- 
nels by which the hiſtory of our Saviour 


might be conveyed pure and unadulter- 
ated, through thoſe ſeveral ages that pro- 
duced thoſe Pagan Philoſophers, whoſe 


teſtimonies I make uſe of for the truth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory, Some or other 
of theſe Philoſophers came into the Chriſ- 


tian faith during its infancy, in the ſe- 


veral periods of thefe three firſt centu- 
ries, when they had ſuch means of in- 
forming themſelves in all the particulars 
of our Saviour's hiſtory, I muſt further 
add, that though I have here only cho- 
ſen this ſingle link of martyrs, I might 
find out others among thoſe names which 
are {till extant, that delivered down this 
account of our Saviour in a ſucceſſive tra- 
dition, till the whole Roman empire be- 


came Chriſtian; as there is no queſtion 
but numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes might 


follow one another in the ſame order, 
and in as ſhort a chain, and that perhaps 


in every ſingle Church, had the names 


and ages of the molt eminent primitive 


Chriſtians been tranſmitted to us with the 


like certainty. » i 
To | ; But 
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Xl. But to give this "conſideration 
more force, we muſt take notice, that 
the tradition of the firſt ages of Chriſti- 
anity had ſeveral Circumſtances peculiar 
to it, which made it, more authentick 
than any other tradition in any other 
age of the world. The Chriſtians, who 
carried their religion through ſo ma- 
ny general and particular perſecutions, 
were inceſſantly comforting and ſup- 
orting one another, with the exam- 
ple and hiſtory of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles. It was the ſubject not only of 
their ſolemn aſſemblies, but of their pri- 
vate viſits and converſations. Our vir-. 
gins, ſays Tatian, who lived-in the ſecond 
century, diſcourſe over their diſtafſs on di- 
vine ſubjects. Indeed, when religion was 
woven into the civil government, and 
flouriſhed under the protection of the 
Emperors, men's thoughts and diſcour- 
ſes were, as they are now, full of ſecu- 
lar affairs; but in the three firſt centu- 
ries of Chriſtianity, men, who embraced 
this religion, had given up all their in- 
tereſts in this world, and lived in a per- 
petual preparation for the next, as not 
knowing how ſoon they might be called 
to it: ſo that they had little elſe co talk 
j 13 of 
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. 40 
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1 but the life and doctrines of that di- = 
vine perſon, which was their hope, their = 
encouragement, and their glory. We bo 
cannot therefore imagine, that there was 1 
a ſingle perſon arrived at any degree ß 
age or conſideration, who had not heard 
and repeated above a thouſand times in : 
his life, all the particulars of our Savi- - '_ 
our's birth, life, death, reſurrection, and 1 
aſcenſion. 
XII. Eſpecially if we conſider, that 
they could not then be received as Chriſ- 

. tians, till they had undergone ſeveral ex- 
aminations. Perſons of riper years, who- 
flocked daily into the Church during the 
three firſt centuries, were obliged to-paſs 
through many repeated inſtructions, and 
give a ſtrict account of their proficien- 
cy, before they were admitted to Bap- 1 
tiſm. And as for thoſe who were born i" 
of Chriſtian parents, and had been bap- = 
tiſed in their infancy, they were with the 1 
like care prepared and diſciplined for Wi 
confirmation, which they could not ar- Wi! 
rive at, till they were found upon 2 | = 
mination to have made a ſufficient 
greſs in the knowledge of „ 

XIII. We muſt further obſerve, that 
chens was not t only i in thoſe times this re- 
: EE ligious, 


new doctrine was ſtarted, or any fact re- 
ported of our Saviour, a ſtrict en 
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ligious converſation among private Chi- 


ſtians, but a conſtant correſpondence be- 
tween the Churches that were eſtabliſhed 


by the Apoſtles or their ſucceſſors, in 


the ſeveral parts of the world. If any 


uiry 
was made among the Churches, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe planted bythe Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, whether they had received any 


ſuch doctrine or account of our Saviour, 
from the mouths of the Apoſtles, or the 
tradition of thoſe Chriſtians,) who had 


proceeded the prefent members of the | 
Churches, which were thus conſulted. 
By this means, when any novelty was 


publiſhed, it was immediately Freed 
and cenſured. 


XIV. St. John, who lived fo many 


years after our Saviour, was appealed to 


in theſe emergencies as the living Ora- 
cle of the Church; and as his oral teſti- 


mony laſted the firſt century, many have 
obſerved that, by a particular providence 


of God, ſeveral of our Saviour's Difci- 
ples, and! of the early coqverts of his 
religion, lived to a very great age, that 


they might perſonally convey the truth 


of the Goſpel to thoſe times, which were 


very 


— 


F _ 


very remote from the firſt publication 
of it. Of theſe, - beſides St. Jolin, we 
have a remarkable inſtance in Simeon, 


who was one of the Seyenty ſet forth 


by our Saviour, to publiſh the Goſpel 
before his crucifixion, and a near Kinſ- 


man of the Lord. This venerable per- 


ſon, who had probably heard with his 
own ears our Saviour's prophecy of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, preſided over 


the Church eſtabliſhed in that city, du- 


ring the time of its memorable ſiege, 
and drew his congregation out of thoſe 
dreadful and unparallePd calamities which 


befel his countrymen, by following the 


advice our Saviour had given, when they 
ſhould ſee Feruſalem encompaſſed with 
armies, and the Roman ſtandards, or abo- 
mination of deſolation, ſet up. He lived 
till the year of our Lord 107, when he 


was martyred under the Emperor Trajan. 
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I. 7 he rradition of the Apeſtles fare h 
other excellent inſtitutions : y./ 

II. But chiefly by the ne of the Evan 

pens; 06 

HI. The diligence of the Diſciples wid firſ 
Chriſtian converts, to Jens abroad theſe 
writings. © 

IV. That the written. account of our 82 

viour WAS the ſame with that delivered 

y tradition: 
V. Proved from the reception of the Goſpel | 


by thoſe Churches which were m_ ed 


before it was written; 


VL Prom the uniformity of what was be- 


lieved in the ſeveral Churches , ' 

VII. From a remarkable paſſage in Irenæus. 

VIII. Records which are now loft, of uſe 
to the three firſt centuries, for confirming 
the hiſtory of our Saviour. 

* Inſtances of ſuch records. 


I. HUS far we ſee how the learned 
Pagans might apprize themſelves 


from oral WIEN 5 f the 5 
0 


N $3 — · hoy A m@. as . . 
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of our Saviour's hiſtory. T hey could 


hear, in every Church planted f in every 
diſtant 


part of the earth, che / account 


which was' there received and preſerved 


among them, of the hiſtory' of our Sa- 
viour. They could learn the-names and 
characters of thoſe firſt miſſionaries that 


brought to them theſe accounts, and the 


miracles by which God Almighty at- 
teſted their reports. But the Apoſties 4 
Diſciples of Chriſt, to preſerve the hiſtory 
of his life, and to ſecure their accounts 
of him from error and oblivion, did not 
only ſet aſide certain perſons for that 
purpoſe, as has been already ſhewn, But 
appropriated certain days to the com- 
memoration of thoſe facts which th 

had related concerning him. 


day of the week was in all its returns 2 


perpetual memorial of his reſurrection, 


as the devotional exerciſes adapted to Fri 
day and Saturday, were 'to denote to'all 


ages that he was crucified on the one of 


thoſe days, and that he reſted in the grave 
on the other. 

remark to ſeveral of the annual feſtivals 
inſtituted by the Apoſtles themſelves, or 
at furtheſt by their immediate ſucceſſors, 
in memory of the 5 important parti- 


The firſt 


You may apply the {ame 
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Culars in our Saviour's hiſtory ; to which 
ve muſt add the Sacraments inſtituted by 
dur Lord himſelf, and many of thoſe rites 
and ceremonies which obtained in the 
moſt early times of the Church. Theſe 
are to be regarded as ſtanding marks 
ſuch facts as were delivered by thoſe, who 
were eye - witneſſes to them, and which 
were contrived wich great wiſdom to laſt 
till time ſhould be no more. "Theſe, 
without any other means, might have, 
in ſome meaſure, conveyed to poſterity, 
the memory of ſeveral tranſactions in the 
hiſtory of our Saviour, as they were 
related by his Diſciples. At leaſt, the 
reaſon of theſe inſtitutions, though they 
might be forgotten, and obſcured by a 
Jong courſe of years, could not but be 
very well known by thoſe who lived in 
the three firſt centuries, and a means of 
informing the inquiſitive Pagars in the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, that be- 
ing the view in which I am to conſider 
9 II. But leſt ſuck a tradition, though 
guarded by ſo many expedients, ſnould 
wear out by the length of time, the four 
Evangeliſts within about fifty, or, as 
Theedoret afarms, thirty years, after our 
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Saviour's death, while the memory of his 
actions was freſh among them, conſigned 
to writing that hiſtory, which for ſome 
years had been publiſhed only by the 
mouths of the Apoſtles and Diſciples. 
The further conſideration of theſe holy 
penmen will fall under another part of 
this diſcourſe. 

III. It will be ſufficient to obſerve 
here, that in the age which ſucceeded 
the Apoſtles, many of their immediate 
Diſciples ſent or carried in ' perſon the 
books of the four Evangeliſts, which had 
been written by Apoſtles, or at leaſt ap- 
proved by them, to moſt of the Churches: 
which they had planted in the different 
parts of the world. This was done with 
ſo much diligence, that when. Pantenus, 
a man of great learning and piety, had 
travelled into India for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity, about the year of our Lord 
200, he found among that remote. 
ple the Goſpel of St. Matthew, which 
upon his return from that country Fe 
brought with him to Alexandria. This 
Goſpel is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
left in thoſe parts by St. Bartholomew 
the Apoſtle of the Indies, who probably 
carried it with him before the writings 
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ns, three other Evangeliſts were pud- ; 
1 5 
IV. That the hiſtory of our eri; 
as recorded by the Evangeliſts, was the 
ſame with that which had been before 
. delivered by the Apoſtles and Diſciples, 
will further appear in the proſecution. of 
this diſcourſe, and may be gathered from 
the following conſiderations. 
v. Had theſe writings differed from 


8 the ſermons of the firſt planters of Chriſ- 


tianity, either in hiſtory or doctrine, 
there is no queſtion but they would have 
been rejected by thoſe Churches which 
they had already formed. But ſo con- 
ſiſtent and uniform was the relation of the 
Apoſtles; that theſe hiſtories appeared to 
be nothing elſe but their tradition and 
oral atteſtations made fixt and perma- 
nt. Thus was the fame of our Saviour, 
which in ſo few years had gone through 
the whole earth, confirmed and perpe- 
tuated by ſuch records, : as would preſerve 
| the traditionary account of him to after- 
ages; and rectify it, if at any time, by 
paſſing through ſeveral generations, it 
might drop any part that was material, 
or contract any * that was falſe or 
fictitious. i 
"I | VI. Ac- 


tbe Chriſtian Religion. 5 5 
VI. Accordingly we find the ſame 
Jeſus Chriſt, who was born of a Virgin, 
. who had wrought many miracles in Pa- 
leſtine, who was crucified, roſe again, and 
aſcended into Heaven; I ſay, the ſame 
Feſus Chriſt had been preached, and was 
worſhipped, in Germany, France, Spain, 
and Great- Britain, in Partlia, Media, 
Meſopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Afia and 
Pamphilia, in Italy, Egypt, Afric, and be- 
yond- Cyrene, India and Perſia, and, in 
bort, in all the iſlands and provinces 
that are viſited by the riſing or ſetting 
fun. The ſame account of our Saviour's 
life and doctrine was delivered by thou- 
ſands of Preachers, and believed in thou- 
ſands of places, who all, as faſt as it could 
be conveyed to them, received the ſame ac- 
count in writing from the four Evangeliſts. 
VII. Jrenæus to this purpoſe very aptly 
Nals, that thoſe barbarous nations, 
who in his time were not poſſeſt of the 
written Goſpels, and had oniy learned 
the hiſtory of our Saviour from thoſe 
who had converted them to Chriſtianity 
before the Goſpels were written, had 
among them the ſame accounts of our 
Saviour. which are to. be met with in the 
four Evangeliſts. An unconteſtable proof 
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of the harmony and concurrence between 


the holy ſeripture and the tradition of 
the Churches in thoſe early times of 


Chriſtianny, wk ber. 

VIII. Thus we fee what opportuni- 
ties the learned and inquiſitive heathens 
had of informing themſelves of the truth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory, during the three 
firſt Centuries, eſpecially as they lay nearer 


one than another to the fountain-head : 


beſide which, there were many uncon- 
troverted traditions, records of | Chriſtia- 
nity, and particular hiſtories, that then 
threw light into theſe matters, but are 
now entirely. loſt, by which, at that 
time, any appearance of contradiction, 
er ſeeming difficulties, in the hiſtory of 
the Evangeliſts, were fully cleared up 
and explained: though we meet with 
tewer appearances of this nature in the 
hiſtory of our Saviour, as related by the 
four Evangeliſts, than in the accounts of 
any other perſon, publiſhed by ſuch a 


number of different hiſtorians who lived at 


ſo great a diſtance from che preſent age. 

IX. Among thoſe records which are 
loſt, and were of great uſe to the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, is the letter to Tiberius, 
which I have already mentioned; that 


of 
Ky 
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of Marcus Aurelius, which I ſhall take 
notice of hereafter ; the writings of He- 


gefippus, who had Ari down the hiſtory 


of Chriſtianity to his own time, which 
was not beyond the middle of the ſecond 
Century; the genuine Sibylline oracles 
which in the firſt ages of the Church 
were eaſily diftinguiſhed from the ſpu- 
rious ; the records preſerved in particu- 
lar. Churches, with many other of the 


ſame nature. 


eee bh 
SECTION VIL 


I. The fight of miracles in thoſe ages a WY 


ther confirmation of P agan Philoſopher s 
in the Chriſtian faith. 


I. The credibility of ſuch miracles. 


HI. A particular inſtance. , 
IV. Martyrdom, why conf der'd as 4 fard. 


ing miracle. 

V. Primitive Chriſtians thought many of 
the Martyrs were Jupported ” a miracu- 
lous power. 


VI. Proved from the nature of their V. 


ferings. 


VII. How Martyrs further induced the 


Pagans to embrace Chriſtianity. 
D 5 I. THERE 
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HERE were other means, which 
I I find had a great influence on 
the learned of the three firſt Centuries, 
to create and confirm in them the belief 


of our bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory, which 
ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. 
The firſt was, the opportunity they en- 
joyed of examining thoſe miracles, which 


were on ſeveral occafions performed by 
Chriſtians, and appeared in the Church, 
more or ech during theſe firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity. Theſe had great weight 


with the men I am now ipeaking of, 


who, from learned Pagans, became fathers 


of the Church; for they frequently boaſt 
of them in their writings, as atteſtations 
given by God himſelf to the truth. of 
ker religion. 0 ð tr 
II. At the ſame time, that theſe learned 
men declare how diſingenuous, baſe and 
wicked it would be, how much beneath 


the dignity of Philoſophy, and contrary 


to the precepts of Chriſtianity, to utter 
falſhoods or forgeries in the ſupport of a 


cauſe, though never ſo juſt in it ſelf, 


they confidently aſſert this miraculous 
power, which then ſubſiſted in the Church, 
nay tell us that they themſelves had been 

" W 2 2 
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eye: witneſſes of it at ſeveral times, and 
in ſeveraFinſtances ; nay appeal to the 
heathens themſelves for the truth of 
ſeveral facts they relate, nay challenge 
them to be preſent at their afſemblies, 
and fatisfy themſelves, if they doubt of 
it; nay we find that Pagan Authors have 
in ſome inſtances confeſſed this miracu- 
lous power. 

tear os n 3 
whoſe Army was preſerved by a refreſh- 
ing ſhower, at the ſame time ' that his 
enemies were diſcomfited by a ſtorm 6F 
lightning, and which the heathen hiſto- 
rians themſelves allow to have been ſu- 
pernatural and the effect of magyg : I fay, 
this letter, which aſcribed this unexpec- 
ted aſſiſtance to the prayers of the Chriſ- 
tians, who then ſerved. in the army, 
would have been thought an unqueſtion- 
able teſtimony of the miraculo wer 
I am ſpeaking of, had it been ſtill pre- 
ſerved. It is ſufficient for me in this place 
to take notice, that this was one of thoſe 
miracles which had its influence on the 
learned Converts, becauſe it is related by 
Tertullian, and the very letter appealed to. 
When theſe learned men fav? ſickneſs and 
Tug cured, the dead 12 the ora- 
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cles put to ſilence, the Demons and evil 
ſpirits forced to confeſs themſelves no 
Gods, by perſons who only made uſe.of 
prayer and adjurations in the name of 
their crucified Saviour; how could they 
doubt of their Saviour's power on the 
like occaſions, as repreſented to them by 
the traditions of the Church, and the 
writings of the Evangeliſts? 

= "Under this head, I cannot omit 
tha which appears to me a ſtanding mi- 
racle in the three firſt Centuries, T mean 
that amazing and ſupernatural courage 
or patience, which was ſhewn by innu- 
merable multitudes of Martyrs, in thoſe 
flow and painful torments that were in- 
flicted on them. I cannot conceive a 
man placed in the burning iron chair at 
Lyons, amid the inſults and mockeries 
of a crouded Amphitheatre, and ſtill 
keeping his ſeat; or ſtretched upon a 
grate of iron, over coals of fire, and 
breathing out his ſoul among the exqui- 
ſite ſufferings of ſuch a tedious execu- 
tion, rather than renounce his religion, 
or blaſpheme his Saviour. Such trials 
ſeem to me above the ſtrength of human 
nature, and able to over- bear duty, rea- 
_ faith, conviction, nay, and the moſt 
* 1 
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abſolute certainty of a future ſtate. Hu- 
manity, unaſſiſted in an extraordinar 
manner, muſt have ſhaken off the pre- 
ſent preſſure, and have delivered it ſelf / 
out of ſuch a dreadful diſtreſs, by any 
means that —— have been ſuggeſted to 

it. We can eaſily imagine, that many 
perſons, in ſo good a cauſe, might have 
laid down their lives at the gibbet, the- 
ſtake, or the block: but to expire lei- 
ſurely among the moſt exquiſite tortures, 
when they might come out of them, 
even by a mental reſervation, or an hy- 
pocriſy which was not without a poſſibi- 
ty of being followed by repentance and 
forgiveneſs, has ſomething in it, ſo far 
beyond the force and natural ſtrength of 
mo eee one cannot but think there 
was e miraculous wer to re 
the ſuffere.. 5 

V. We find the Church of Smyrna, in 
that admirable letter, which gives an ac. 
count of the death of Polycarp their bei 
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loved Biſhop, mentioning the cruel tor- 4 

ments of other early Martyrs for Chriſti- ns 

anity, are of opinion, that our Saviour TH 

ſtood by them in a viſion, and perſonal- = 

ly converſed with them, to give them His 

* and comfort during the _— | 
neis 
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neſs of their long: continued agonies; 
and we have the ſtory of a young man, 
who, having ſuffered many tortures, eſca- 
ped with life, and told his fellow-chriſ- 
_ tians, that the pain of them had been 
rendered tolerable, by the preſence of an 
Angel who ſtood by him, and-wiped off 
the tears and ſweat, which ran dowr his 
face whilſt he lay under his ſufferings. 
We are aſſured at leaſt that the firſt 
_ Martyr for Chriſtianity-was encouraged 
in his laſt moments, by a viſion of that 
divine perſon, for whom he ſuffered, and 
into whoſe preſence: he was then haſten- 
ing. 
VI. Let any man calmly lay his ined - 
** his heart, and after reading theſe 
terrible conflicts in which the ancient 
Martyrs and Confeſſors were engaged, 
when they paſſed through ſuch new in- 
ventions and varities of pain, as tired their 
tormentors; and ask himſelf, however 
zealous and ſincere he is in nis religion, 
whether under ſuch acute and lingring 
tortures he could ſtill have held faſt his 
integrity, and have ꝓrofeſſed his faith to 
the laſt, without a ſupernatural aſſiſtance 
of ſome kind or other. For my part, 
5 when I conſicer” that it was not an unac- 


; countable 
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countable obſtinacy in a fingle man, or 
in any particular ſet of men, in ſome ex- 


traordinary juncture; but that there were 
multitudes of each ſex, of every age, of 


different countries and conditions, who 


for near 300 years together made this 


glorious confeſſion of their faith, in the 


midſt of tortures, and in the hour of 
death: I muſt conclude, that they were 
either of another make than men are at 
preſent, or that they had ſuch miracu- 
lous ſupports as were peculiar to thoſe 
times of Chriſtianity, when without them 
perhaps the very. name of 1 it might have 
been extinguiſned. 

VII. N certain, that the deaths and 
ſufferings of the primicive Chriſtians had 
a great ſhare in the converſion of thoſe 


learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of 


_ Perſecution, which with ſome intervals 
and abatements. laſted near 300 years af- 
ter our Saviour. Tuſtin Martyr, Tertul- 
lian, Ladtantius, Arnobius, and others, tell 
us, that this firſt of all alarmed their curi- 
oſity, rouſed their attention, and made 
them ſeriouſly inguiſitive into the nature 
of that religion, which could endue the 
mind with ſo much ſtrength, and over- 
come the fear of dgatÞ, nay raiſe an ear- 
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reſt deſite of it, though it appeared in 
all its terrors. This they found had not 
been effected by all the doctrines of thoſe 

Philoſophers, whom they had thorough- 
ly ſtudied, and who had been labouring 
at this great point. The ſight of theſe 

dying and tormented Martyrs engaged 
them to ſearch into the hiſtory and doc- 
trines of him for whom they ſuffered. 
The more they ſearched, the more they 
were convinced; till their conviction grew 
ſo ſtrong, that they themſelves embraced 
the ſame truths, and either actually hid 
down their lives, or were always in a 


readineſs to do it, rather than depart from 
them. Was 


eee eee 


SECTION VII. 


I. The completion of our Saviour's ophe- 


cies confirmed Pagans in their B hief of 
the Goſpel. 


II. Origen's obſervation ou that of his 


Diſciples being . before * and 
. z 


I. On 
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3 Ul. On their being perſecuted for air re- 


Ain; 
IV. On their preaching the Goſpel 10 all 
nations; 

V. On the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 
ruin of the Jewiſh economy. © 

VI. Theſe: arguments ſtrengthened y what. 
as happened. fince Ke 5 time. | 


I. E ſecondofthoſe extraordinary 

means, of great uſe to the learn- 
ed and inquiſitive Pagans of the three 
irſt Centuries for evincing the truth of 
the hiſtory of our Saviour, was the com- 
pletion of ſuch prophecies as are recorded 
of him in the Evangeliſts. They could 
not indeed form any arguments from 
what he foretoſd, and was fulfilled du- 
ring his life, becauſe both the prophecy 
and the completion were over before 
they were 2 by the Evangeliſts; 
though, as Origen obſerves, what end 
could there ber forging ſome of theſe 
predictions, as that of St. Peter's deny-" 
ing his maſter, and all his Diſciples for- 
laking him in the greateſt extremity, 
which reflects ſo much ſhame on the 
great Apoſtle, and on all his companions? 
2 but a ſtrict adherence to m 
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and to matters of fact, could have 
prompted the Evangeliſts to relate a cir- 
cumſtance ſo diſadvantageous to their 
own 0 OY as that F ather has well 
obſerved. 

II. But to l his reflentands his 
fubject. There are predictions of our Sas 
viour recorded by the Evangelifts, which 
were not completed till after their deaths, 
and had no likehood of being ſo, when 
they were pronounced by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. Such was that wonderful notice 
he gave them, that they ſnould be brought 
before Governors and Kings for his ſake, 

for a teſtimony againſt them and the Gen- 
tiles, Mat. x. 28. with the other like 
1 by which he foretold that 

is Diſciples were to be perſecuted. Is 
there any other doctrine in the world, 
fays this Father, whoſe followers are 
— Can the enemies of Chrift ſay, 
that he knew his opinions were falſe and 
impious, and that therefore he might 
well conjecture and foretel what would 
be the treatment of thoſe perſons who 
| ſhouldembrace them? Suppoſing his doc- 
trines were really ſuch, why ſhould this 
be the conſequence ? what likelihood 
on men ſhould be brought before _ 
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and Governors for opinions: and tenets 
of any kind, when this never h 

even to the Epicureans, who abſolutely 
denied a Providence; nor to the Peri- 
pateticks themſelves, who laughed at: the 
prayers and facrifices which were made 


to the Divinity? Are there any but the 


Chriſtians, who, according to this pre- 


dition of our Saviour, being brought. 


before Kings and Governors for his ſake, 
are preſſed to their lateſt gaſp of breath, 
by their reſpective judges to renounce 
Chriſtianity, and to procure their liberty 
and reſt, by offering the ſame ſacrifices, 
_ taking the ſame oaths that others 
di Ez 7 

III. Conſider the time when our Sa- 
viour pronounced thoſe words, Mat. x. 


32. Whoſoever ſhall confeſs me before mew, 


him will I confeſs alſo before my Father, 
which is in heaven: but whoſoever ſhall dem 
ny me befcre men, him will I alſo deny be- 
fore my Father which is in heaven. Had 
you heard him ſpeak after this manner, 
when as yet his Diſciples were under no 
ſuch trials, you would certainly have 
ſaid within. your ſelf,” If theſe ſpeeches. 
of Feſus are true, and if according to 
D his prediction, Governors and Kings un- 
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dertake. to ruin and thoſe he 

mall profeſs themſelves his Diſciples, 

will believe (not only that he is a Pro 
phet) but that he has received power 

- — God ſufficient to preſerve and pro- 
Pagate his religion; and that he would 

never talk in ſuch a peremptory and diſ- 


- .Eouraging manner, were he not aſſured 


that he was able to ſubdue the moſt pow- 
erful oppoſition, that could be made: 
againſt the _ and doctrine which he 

IV. Who is not fondle with midi 


tion; when he repreſents to himfelf our 
Saviour at that time foretelling, that his: 
| Goſpel ſhould be preached in all the 
world, for a witneſs unto all nations, or 


as Or; gen (who rather tes the ſenſe 
than * words) to ſerve" for a convic- 

tion to Kings and people, when at the 
ſame time he finds that his Goſpel has 
accordingly been preached to Greeks and 
Barbarians, to the learned and to the ig- 
norant, and that there is no quality or 
condition of life able to exempt men 
from ſubmitting to the doctrine of Chriſt? 
As for us, ſays this great Author, in 
another part of his book againſt Celſus, 


— 9 
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* 1 we ſee every day thoſe events 
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exactly accompliſhed which our Sa- 
viour foretold at ſo great a diſtance: 
That his Goſpel is preached in all the. 
e world, Mat. xxiv. 14. That his Diſci- 

e ples go and teach all nations, Ma. 
<« xxviii. 19. And that thoſe, who have 
«6 received his doctrine, are brought for 
* his ſake before Governors and before 
« Kings, Mat. x. 18. we are filled with 
< admiration, and our faith in him is 
confirmed more and more. What 

* clearer and ſtronger proofs can Celſus 
< ask for the truth of what he "_— 
V. Origen inſiſts likewiſe with great 
ſtrength on that wonderful prediction of 
our Saviour concerning the deſtruction | 
of Feruſalem, pronounced at a time, as 8 
he obſerves, when there was no likeli - ä 
hood nor appearance of it. This has 

been taken notice of and inculcated by 

ſo many others, that I ſhall refer you to 

what this Father has ſaid on the ſubject 

in the firſt book: againſt Celſus. And as 

to the accompliſhment of this remark- 

able prophecy, ſhall only obſerve, that 
whoever reads the account: given us by 
Joſephus, without knowing bis character, 

and compares it with what our Saviour 
faretold, would think the a + 
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been a Chriſtian, and that he had nothing 
elſe in view but to adjuſt the event to the 
Vl. I cannot quit this head without 
taking notice; that Origen would ſtill have 
triumphed. more in the foregoing argu- 
ments, had he livedan age longer, to have 
ſeen the Roman Emperors, and all: their 
Governors and provinces, ſubmitting 


themſelves to the Chriſtian religion, and 


gloryinginits profeſſion, as ſomany Kings 
and Sovereigns {till place their relation 
to Chriſt at the head of their titles. 

How much greater confirmation of 
his faith would he have received, had 
he ſeen our Saviour's prophecy ſtand 
good in the deſtruction of the temple, 
and the diffolution of the Jewiſh cecono- 
my, when Jews and Pagans: united all 
their endeavours under Julian the Apoſ- 
tate, to baffle and falſify the prediction? 


The great preparations that were made 


for re · building the temple, with the hur- 
ricane, earthquake, and eruptions of fire, 
that deſtroyed the work, and terrified 
thoſe employed in the attempt from pro- 
ceeding in it, are related by many hiſto- 


rians of the ſame age, and the ſubſtance 


of the ſtory teſtified both by Pagun and 
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Fewiſh writers, as Ammianus Marcellinus 
and Zamatn- David. The learned Chry- 
ſeſtome. in a ſermon againſt the Jews, 
tells them this fact was then freſh in the 
memories even of their young men, that 
it happened but twenty years ago, and 
that ĩt was atteſted by all the inhabitants 
of Feruſalem, where they might ſtill ſee 
the marks of it in the rubbiſh of that 
work, from which the Fews deſiſted in 
_ ſo great a fright, and which even Julian 
had not the courage to carry on. This 
fact, which is in it ſelf ſo miraculous, 
and ſo indiſputable, hrought over many 
of the Fews to Chriſtianity; ; and ſhows 
us, that after our Saviour's prophecy 
againſt it, the temple could not be pre- 
ſeryed from the plough paſſing over it, 5 
by all the care of Titus, who would fain 
have prevented its deſtruction, and that 
inſtead of being re- edified by Julian, all 
his endeavours towards it did but ſtill 
more literally accompliſh: our Saviour's 
prediction, That not one fone ous 
left upon another. = 1k 
The ancient Chriſtians ered — | 1 
ly perſuaded of the force of our Saviour's 1 
prophecies; and of the puniſnment which 1 
5 the; 8 had drawn upon W = 
4 1 4 
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W | and upon their children, for the treat- 
| ment which the Meſa} had received at 
1 their hands, that they did not doubt but 
they would always remain an abandoned 
And diſperſed people, an hiſſing and an 
1 aſtoniſnment among the nations, as they 
aære to this day. In ſhort, that they had 
Joſt their peculiarity of being God's peo- 
ple, which was now transferred to he 
body of Chriſtians, and which preſerved 
. the Church of Chriſt among all the con- 
1 flicts, difficulties and perſecutions, in 
n | which it was engaged, as it had pre- 
1 | ſerved the Fewiſh government and ceco- 
nomy for ſo many ages, whilſt it had the 
fame truth and vital principle in it, not- 
3 withſtanding it was ſo frequently in dan- 
11 ger of beine utterly aboliſned and de- 
4 — Origen, in his fourth book 
12 —— mentioning their being caſt 
W | dut of Jeruſalem, the place to which 
tmttzteir worſhip was annexed, deprived of 
= their temple and ſacrifice, their religious 
il } rites and ſolemnities, and ſcattered over 
= the face of the earth, ventures to aſſure 
= themwith afaceof confience; that they 
ci — would never be re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they 
it bad committed that horrid crime againſt 
2 the Saviour of the world. This 1 
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bold aſſertion in the good man, who 
knew how this people had been ſo won- 
derfully re-eſtabliſhed in former times, 
when they were almoſt ſwallowed Ps 
and in the moſt deſperate ſtate of deſo- 
lation, as in their deliverance. out of the 

Babylaniſh captivity, and the oppreſſigns - 
of Antiothus Epiphanes, Nay, he knew 
that within leſs. than a hundred years be- 


fore his own time, the Jets had made 


ſuch a powerful effort for their re-eſta- 
bliſnment under Barclocab, in the reign 
of Adrian, as ſhook the whole Roman 
empire. But he founded his opinion on 
a ſure word of prophecy, and on the 
puniſhment they had ſo juſtly incurred; 
and we find, by a long experience of 
1500 yeats, that he was not miſtaken, 
nay that his opinion gathers ſtrength 
daily, ſince the Jeus are now at a greater 
diſtance from, any probability of ſuch a 
re-eſtabliſhment, than tiey were when 
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Ws SECTION I. 


. The lives of primitive Chriſtians, atibther 
means of bringing learned Pagat ns into 
their religion. 

II. The change and reformation of. ner 

manners. 

III. This looked upon as Supernatural by the 
learned Pagans, 

IV. And ftrengthened the accounts given of 

our Saviour life and hiſtory. 

V. The Jewiſh prophecies of our Saviour, 

an argument for the heathens 12 

VI. Parſued: + 

1285 Purſued. 


\H ERE was one other means en- 
I Qjoyed by the learned Pagans of 
the three firſt centuries, for ſatisfying 
them in the truth of our Saviour's hiſto- 
ry, which I might have flung under one 
of the foregoing heads; but as it is ſo 
ſhining a particular, and. does ſo much 

honour to our religion, I ſhall make a 
diſtin& article of it, and only conſider it 


with NO to the "i I am upon: 
9 mean 
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L mean the lives and manners of thoſe 
holy men, who believed ia Chrift during 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 1 ſhould 
be thought to advance a paradox, ſhould 
I affirm that there were more Chriſtians 
in the world during thoſe times of per- 
ſecution, than there are at preſent in 
theſe which we call the flouriſning times 
of Chriſtianity. But this will be found 
an indiſputable truth, if we form our 
calculation upon the opinions which pre- 
vailed in thoſe days, that every one who 
lives in the habitual practice of any vo- 
luntary ſin, actually cuts himſelf off from 
the benefits and profeſſion of Chriſtiani- 
ty, and whatever he may call himſelf, is 
in reality no eee nor ought to be 
eſteemed as ſuch. 

II. In the times we are now farveying, 
the Chriſtian religion ſhowed its full 
force and efficacy on the minds of men, 

and by many examples demonſtratedwhat 
great and generous fouls it was capable 
of producing. It exalted and refined its 

| proſelytes to a very high degree of per- 

| fection, and ſet them far above the plea- 
ſures, and even the pains, of this life. It vi 
* ſtrengthened the infirmity, and broke the 
Ern of human nature. It lifted up | 

1 | "= &-: EE the i 
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the minds of the ignorant to the knowꝗ- 
ledge: and worſhip of him that made 
them, and inſpired the vicious with a 
rational devotion, a ſtrict purity of heart, 
and an unbounded love to their fellow- 
creatures. In proportion as it ſpread 
through the world, it ſeemed to change 
mankind into another ſpecies of Beings. 
No ſooner was a convert initiated into 
it, but by an eaſy figure he became a 
New Man, and both acted and looked 
upon himſelf as one regenerated and born 
a ſecond time into another ſtate 150 exil. 
TENCEC. 

III. It is not my binds: to "lp more 
Particular in the accounts of primitive 
Chriſtianity, which have been exhibited 
ſo well by others, but rather to obſerve, 
that the Pagan converts, of whom I am 
now ſpeaking, mention this great retor- 
mation of thoſe who had been the great- 
eſt ſinners, with that ſudden and ſur- 
priſing change which it made in the lives 
of the moſt profligate, as .having ſome- 
thing in it ſupernatural, miraculous, and 
more than human. Origen repreſents this 

wer in the Chriſtian religion, as no 
leſs wonderful than that of .curing the 
* and blind, or cleanſing; the leper. 
Many 
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Many others repreſent it in the ſame light, 
and looked upon it as an argument that 
there was a certain divinity in that reli- 
gion, Which ſhowed itſelf i in ſuch range 


and glorious effects. 


IV. This therefore was a great means 


not only of recommending Chriſtianity 
to honeſt and learned heathens, but of 


confirming them in the belief of our Sa- 


viour's hiſtory, when they jaw multitudes 


of virtuous men daily forming themſelves 
upon his example, animated by his pre- 
cepts, and actuated by that Spirit which 


he had promiſed to End: nens 155 Dif- 
ciples. 7 


V. But I i no argument dh a 


ſtronger impreſſion on the minds of theſe 
eminent Pagan converts, for ſtrengthen- 
ing their faith in the hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour, than the predictions relating to 
him in thoſe old prophetick.. writings, 
which were depoſited among the hands 


of the greateſt enemies to Chriſtianity, 


and owned by them to have been extant 


many ages before his appearance. The 
learned heathen converts were aſtoniſhed 


to ſee the whole hiſtory of their Sayiour's 


life publiſhed before he was born, and to 
find that the Evangeliſts and Prophets, 
_ WB 3 | in 
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in their accounts of the Meſſiah, differed 
only in point of time, the one foretelling 
what ſhould happen to him, and the 
other deſcribing thoſe very particulars as 
what had actually happened. This our 
Saviour himſelf was pleaſed to make uſe 
of as the ſtrongeſt argument of his being 
the promiſed Meſſiah, and without it 
would hardly have reconciled his Diſci- 
ples to the ignominy of his death, as in 


that remarkable paſſage which mentions 


his converſation with the two Diſciples, 
on the day of his reſurrection. St. Zuke 
A. 13. to che eng.. 

VI. The heathen converts, after hav- 
ing travelled through all human learn- 
ing, and fortified their minds with the 
knowledge of arts and ſciences, were par- 
ticularly qualified to examine theſe pro- 
phecies with great care and impartiality, 
and without prejudice or prepoſſeſſion. 
If the Fews on the one fide put an unna- 
rural interpretation on theſe prophecies, 
to evade the force of them in their con- 
troverſies with the Chriſtians; or if the 


Chriſtians on the other ſide over - ſtrained 


ſeveral paſſages in their applications of 
them, as it often happens among men of 
the beſt underſtanding, when their minds 
3 ; | are 


are heated with any conſideration that 
bears a more than ordinary weight with 
it: the learned Heathens may be looked 
upon as neuters in the matter, when all 
_ theſe prophecies were new to them, and 


their education had left the interpreta- 


tion of them free and indifferent. Be- 


ſides, theſe learned men among the pris 
mitive Chriſtians, knew how the Jews, 
who had preceded our. Saviour, inter- 
preted theſe predictions, and the ſeveral 
marks by which they acknowledged the 
Meſſia would be diſcovered, and how 
thoſe of the Fewsh Doctors who ſuc- 
ceeded him, had deviated from the inter- 
retations and doctrines of their fore- 
kn on purpoſe to ſtifle their own 
conviction, 


VII. This ſet of arguments had there- 


fore an invincible force with thoſe Pa- 


gan Philoſophers who became Chriſtians, 
as we find in moſt of their writings, 
They could not diſbelieve our Saviour's 
- hiſtory, which fo exactly agreed with 
every thing that bad been written of him 
many ages before his birth, nor doubt of 
thoſe circumſtances being. fulfilled in 
him, which could not be true of any 
perſon that lived in the world beſides 


3 him- 
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himſelf. This wrought the greateſt con- 


fuſion in the unbelieving Fes, and the 


greateſt conviction in the Gentiles, who 
every where ſpeak with aſtoniſhment of 


* theſe truths they met with in this new 
magazine of learning wk ich was opened 
to them, and carry the point ſo far as to 


think whatever excellent doctrine they 
had met with among Pagan writers, had 
been ſtole from their converſation with 


the Fews, or from the peruſal: of theſe 
writings which they had in their cuſtody. — 
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SECT 
Of God, and his Attributes. | 


Qui mare E terras warii riſque mundum 8 
Temperat boris 


Unde nil majus generatur if/o . N 
Nec viget alen Kaul. aut fecu 2 Hor. 


Inox IDES being ask'd by Dionyſius 
J che tyrant, what God was, deſired a 
day's time to conſider of it before he 
made his reply. When the day was ex- 
pired, he deſired two days; and after- 
wards, inſtead of returning his anſwer, 
demanded till double the time to con- 
ſider of it. This great poet and philo- 
ſopher, the more he contemplated the 
nature of the Deity, found that he waded 


= but 
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82 - Of Gov, and his Attributes. 
but the more. out of his depth ; and 
that he loſt himſelf in the thought, in- 
ſtead of finding an end of it. 
If we conſider the Idea which wiſe 
men, by the light of reaſon, have framed 
of the Divine Being, it amounts to this: 
That he has in him all the perfection of 
a ſpiritual nature; and ſince we have no 
notion of any kind of ſpiritual perfection 


but what we diſcover in our own fouls, 
we join Infinitude to each kind of theſe 


perfections, and what is a faculty in an 
human ſoul becomes an attribute in God. 


Me exiſt in place and time, the Divine 


Being fills the immenſity of ſpace with 
his preſence, and inhabits eternity. We 
are poſſeſſed of a little power and a little 
krowledge, the Divine Being is Almigh- 
ty and Omniſcient. In ſhort, by adding 
Infinity to any kind of perfection we en- 


Joy, and by joining all theſe different 


kinds of perfections in one Being, we 
form our Idea of the great Sovereign of 
_ os | 985 


Though every one who thinks muſt 


have made this obſervation, I ſhall pro- 
duce Mr. Locke's authority to the fame 
purpoſe, out of his effay on human un- 
dlerſtanding. If we examine the Idea 
WS s . I 6 ve 
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we have of the incomprehenſible Su- 
preme Being, we ſhall find, that we 
come by it thę ſame way; aud that the 
complex ideas we have both of God 
and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up of the 
* ſimple ideas we receive from reflexion: 
v. g. having from what we experiment 
in our ſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence 
and duration, of knowledge and power, 
of pleaſure and happineſs, and of ſe- 
veral other qualities and powers, which 
it is better to have, than to be with- 
ou. When we would frame an idea 
the moſy ſuitable we can to the ſupreme 
Being, we enlarge every one of theſe 
with our idea of infinity; and ſo put- 
ting them together, make our complex 
idea of Gad. 
It is not impoſſible that there may be 
many kinds of ſpiritual perfection, belides 
thoſe which are lodged in an human foul; 
but it is impoſſible- that we ſhould haye 
ideas of any kinds of perfection, except 
thoſe of which we have ſome ſmall rays and 
ſhort imperfect ſtrokes im our ſelves. It 
would be therefore a very high preſump- 
tion to determine whether the ſupreme 
Being has not many more attributes than 
thoſe which enter into our conceptions 
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of him. This is certain, chat if there 


be any kind of ſpiritual perfection which 


is not marked out in ap human ſoul, 


= belongs * its fulneſs' to! the Divit ne 

Nature. 

| "SeveralemigcniPhilolphers have ima- 
Prove: that the ſoul, in her ſeparate ſtate, 

may have new faculties ſpringing up in 


her, which ſhe is not capable of exerting 


during her preſent union with the body; 
and whether theſe faculties may not cor- 
reſpond with other attributes in the Di- 
vine Nature, and open to us hereafter 
new matter of wonder and adoration, we 
are altogether ignorant. This, as I have 


ſaid before, we ought to acquieſce in, that 


the Sovereign Being, tlie great Author of 
Nature, has in him all poſſible perfection, 
as well in kind as in degree; to ſpeak ac. 
cording to our methods of conceiving. I 
ſhall only add under this head, that when 
we have raifed our notion of this infinite 
Being as high as it is poſſible for the mind 
of man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort 
of what he really is. There is np. end 
© of his greatneſs : The moſt exalted creature 
he has made; is only capable of adoring 

| it, none but RR" can ep it. 


The 
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The advice of the ſon of Sirach is 


very juit and ſublime in this light. By us 
word all things conſiſt. We. may ſpeak 


much, and yet come ſhert : wherefare in Jum, 


he is 41, Hoe. hall we be able to magnify 


him? Fer he is great ebave all his. works. 
The: Lord is. terrible and very great; and 


marvellous is his power. When-you glorify | 


the Lord, exalt him as much as. you can ʒ for 
even yet will he far exceed. And when you 
exalt him, put forth all your ſtrength, and 
be not weary z, for you can never go far 
enough, Whe hath ſeen him, that he might 
tell us? And who can magnify him a8 ke is? 

There are pet hid greater things than. theſe 


Os for wwe have ſeen but a feru of tus works. 


premę Being by the, light of reaſon and 
philoſophy. If we would ſee him in all 
the wonders. of his mercy we muſt have 


img here only conſidered. the Su- 


recourſe to revelation, Which 1 


him to us, not only as infinitely, 


and glorious, but as infinitely good = 


juſt in his diſpenſat ions towards man. 
But as this is a theory which falls under 
every one's conſideration, tho' indeed it 
can never be ſufficiently conſidered, I 
| hall here only take notice of that habi- 
tual worſhip and veneration which we 

ought 
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ought to pay to this Almighty Being. 
| We mould often refreſh our minds with 


the thought of him, and annihilate our 


ſelves before him, in the contemplation 
of our own worthleſſneſs, and of his tran- 
ſcendent excellency and perfection. This 
wouldimprinti in our minds ſuch aconſtant 
and uninterrupted awe and veneration 
as that which I am here recommending, 
and which is in reality a kind of incel- 
ſant prayer, and reaſonable humiliation 
of the ſoul before him who made it. 
This would effectually kill in us all 
che little ſeeds of pride, vanity, and ſelf- 
conceit, which are apt to ſhoot up in 
the minds of ſuch whoſe thoughts turn 
more on thofe comparative advantages 
which they enjoy over ſome of their el. 
low creatures, than on that infinite diſ- 
tance which is placed between them and 
the ſupteme aides of all perfection. It 
would like wiſe quicken our deſires and 
endeavours of uniting ourſelves to him 


| by all the acts of religion and virtue. 


-Such an habitual homage to the Su- 
preme Being would, in a particular man- 


ner, baniſh from among us that prevailing 


impiety of uſing his name on then meſt 
trivial occaſions. 


| 7 5 1 600 
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TOUO\ age in an ex- 
1 — Panchen at the funeral 
of a gentleman who was an honour to his 
country, and a more. diligent as well as 
ſucceſsful enquirer into the works of n2- 
ture, than any other our nation has ever 
produced. He had the profoundeſt ve- 

e neration for the great God of heaven 
and earth that I have ever obſerved in. 
© any perſon. The very name of God 
0 2 never mentioned by Am without a 

uſe and a viſible ſtop in his diſcourſe; 
in which, one that knew him moſt par- 
« ticularly above twenty years, has told 
© me, that he was ſo exact, that he does 
not remember o have obſerved him 
once to fail in it. = 
Every one knows the veneration u whilch 
was paid by the Jes to a name ſo great, 
wonderful and holy. They would not let 
it enter even into their religious diſcourſes. ill | 
What can we then think of thoſe who 19/88 
make uſe of ſo tremendous a name in the 1 
ordinary expreſſions of their anger, mirth, 
and moſt 1 impertinent paſſions? Of thoſe 
who admit it into the moſt familiar que- 
ſtions and aſſertions, ludicrous phraſes and 88 
works of humour? not to mention thoſe 140 
wa — it mT ſolemn perjuries? It 1 
| would 
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would be an affront to reaſon toendeavour 


> / 


to ſet forth the horror and profaneneſs of 
ſuch a prad ice. The very mention of it 
expoſes it ſufficiently to thoſe in whom 


the light of nature, not to ſay religion, is 


0 


not utterly extinguiſned. 0 


4 
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— Den namęue ire per omnes . To 
 Terra/que, tractuſue maris, calumgue profundum. 
Was yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking 
M in tte open fields, ?till the night in- 
ſenſihly fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed 
my ſelf with all the richneſs and variety 
of colours which appeared in the weſtern 
parts of heaven : In proportion as the 


faded away and went out, ſeveral ſtars 


and planets appeared one after another, 


till the whole firmament was in a glow. 


The blueneſs of the Ather was exceed- 
ingly heightened and enlivened by the 
ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of 


all thoſe luminaries that paſſed thro? it. . 


The Galæxy appeared in its moſt. beau- 


tiful white. To compleat the ſcene, the 
full moon roſe at length in that clouded 


majcſty, which Milton takes notice of, 
and opened to the eye a new picture ct 
W | | | nature, 
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diſpoſed among ſofter lights, than that 


which the ſun had before diſcovered to us. 


As I was ſurveying the moon walking 
in her brightneſs, and taking her pro- 
greſs among the conſtellations, a thought 
roſe in me which I believe very often 


perplexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and 


contemplative natures, - David himſelf 
fell into it in that reflection, Ven I con- 
fider the heauens the wort of tiiy fingers, 


the moon and the lars which thou haſt or- 


dained ; what is man that thou, art. mindful 
of lim, and the. fon of man that thou re- 
gardeſt him | In the ſame manner when 
I conſidered chat infinite hoſt of ſtars, 
or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, of 
ſuns, which were then ſhining upon me, 
wirh thoſe innumerable ſets of planets 
or worlds, which were moving round 
their reſpective ſuns; when I ſtill en- 
larged the idea, and ſuppoſed another hea- 
ven of ſuns and worlds riſing ſtill above 
this which we diſcovered, and theſe ſtill 
enlightened by a ſuperior firmament of 
luminaries, which are planted: at ſo great 
a diſtance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do 
to us; in ſhort, whilſt I purſued this 
ine thought, 


nature, whieh was more finely ſhaded, and 
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hetle inſignificant figure which I my 
felf bore amidſt the Oey of God's | 
works.” PCH 

Were the ſun, which enkatucns this 
part of the creation, with all the hoſt of 
planetary worlds that move about him, 
utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated; 
they would not be miſſed more than a 
grain of ſand upon the ſea-ſhore. ' The 
ipace they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly lit- 


tle, in compariſon of the whole, that it 


ſcarce make a bark id the erea- 
tion. The chaſm would be impereep- 
tible to an eye, that could take in the 


whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from 


one end of the creation to the other; as 
it is poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in 
our ſelves hereafter, or in creatures which 
are at preſent more exalted. than our- 
ſelves. We ſee many ſtars by the help 
of glaſſes, which we do not difeover 


with our naked eyes; and the finer our 


teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſ- 
coveries. Huypenins carries this thoug ht 
fo far, that he does not think it im 

ble there may be ſtars whoſe lighit ĩs not 


yet travelled down to us, fince their firſt 


creation. There is *— but the 
1 | univerſe 


t, I could not but reflect on that 


— 4 
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unverſe has certain bounds ſet to it; but 
7 — we conſider that it is the work of 
infinite power, prompted by infinite 
goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert 
itſelf in, how can our 3 ſet any 
bounds to ie, 

To return therefore tomy firſt thought; 
I could not but look upon myſelf with 


"ſecret horror, as a Being that was not 
worth the ſmalleſt regard of one who had 


ſo great a work under his care and ſu- 


perintendency. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidft the immenſity of na- 
ture, and loft among that infinite vari 

of creatures, which in all probability 


ſwarm through in theſe immealurable | 


re ions of matte. 
In order to recover myſelf from this 


mortifying thought, I conſidered that it 


took its rie from̃ thoſe narrow concep- 


tions, which we are apt to entertain of 


the Divine Nature. We ourſelves can- 


not attend to many different objects at 
the ſame time, If we are careful ta 


inſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe 


negle& others. This imperfection which 


we obſerve in ourſelves, is an imperfec- 
tion that cleaves in-ſome degree to crea- 
Ks, of the — * as they 
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are Creatures, that is, Beings of finite 


and limited natures. The preſence of 


every created Being is confined to a cer- 


tain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently 
his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain 


number of objects. The ſphere in which 


we move, and act, and underſtand, is of 
a wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as we riſe one 
above another in the ſcale of exiſtence. 
But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has 
its circumference. When therefore we 


reflect on the Divine Nature; we are ſo 


uſed and accuſtomed to this imperfection 
in ourſelves, that we cannot forbear in 
ſome meaſure aſcribing it to him in 


whom there is no ſhadow of imperfec- 


tion. Our reaſon indeed aſſures us (ac 
his attributes are infinite, but the 
nels. of our conceptions is ſuch that it = 


not forbear ſetting bounds to every thing 


it contemplates, till our reaſon comes 
again to our ſuccour, and throws down 
all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in us 
unawares, and are natural to the mind 
| uh man. 
We ſhall therefore utterly. extinguiſh 
this melancholy thought, of our being 
6 Dur Maker in the multi- 


plicity - 
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plicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thoſe objects among which he ſeenis to 


be inceſſantly employed, if we conſider, 


in the firſt place, that he is Omnipre- 
ſent; and, in the ſecond, __ hel is On 
niſeient. ttt 

If we conſider him in his — 
ſence: His Being paſſes thro', actuates, 
and ſupports the whole Frame : of nature? 
His creation, and every part of it; is full 
of him. There is nothing he has made, 
that is either ſo diſtant, fo little, or fo 
inconſiderable, which he does not eſſen- 
tially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within 
the ſubſtance of every Being, whether 
material or immaterial, and as intimate- 
ly preſent to it, as chat Being is to it- 
ſelf. It would be an Imperfection in him, 
were he able to remove out of one place 
into another, or to withdraw himſelf from 
any thing he has created, or from any 
part of that ſpace which is diffuſed and 
ipread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to 


ſpeak of him in the language of the old 


philoſopher, he is a Being whoſe centre 


is every where, and his cironſerense no 


hene! 
In the ſecond place, l 18 Omniſcions 
as well as Omnipreſent. His Omniſcience 
| indeed 
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indeed neceſſarily and naturally flows 
from his Omnipreſence ; he cannot but 
be conſcibus of every motion that ariſes 


in the whole material world, which he 


thus eſſentially pervades, and of every 
thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moraliſts have 
conſidered the creation as the temple of 
God, which he has built with his own. 
hands, and which is filled with his pre- 
ſence. Others have conſidered infinite 
ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the ha- 
bitation of the Almighty: But the nobleſt 
and moſt exalted way of conſidering this / 
infinite ſpace is that of Sir Jaac Newtcn, 
Who calls it the Senſorium of the God- 
head. Brutes and men have their Senſo- 
riola, or little Senſoriums, by which they 
apprehend: the preſence: and perceive the 
actions of a few objects, that lie conti- 
guous to them. Their knowledge and 
obſervation turns within a very narrow 
circle. But as God Almighty cannot but 
perceive and know every ching in which 
he reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to 
infinite knowledge, and is, as it were, 
an organ to Omniſcience. 7 
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body, and with one glance of thought 
ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds of the 
creation, ſhould it for millions of years 


continue its progreſs. through infinite 


ſpace with the ſame activity, it would 
ſtill find itſelf within the embrace of its 
creator, and encompaſſed round with tlie 


immenſity of the Godhead. Whilſt, we 
are in the body he is not leſs preſent. 
with us, becauſe he is concealed from 


us. O that I knew-where I mi ight find him | 


ſays Job. Behold I go CO but he is 


= there; and. ein but I cannot per- 


cerve him. On the left hand, aohere he dots 
work, but I cannot behold. him : lie mow | 


, on the right hand that. I cannot 
In ſhort, reaſon as well as reve 
2 aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent 
from us. notwithſtanding he 1 is undiſco- 
vered by us. 


In this eee of Lads AL 
mighty's Omnipreſence and Omniſcience 


every uncomfortable thought vaniſhes. 


He cannot but . every thing that 


has being, — y ſuch of his creatures 
who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He is ary to all their — and to 
char 9 of heart in particular, which is 


. apt | 
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apt to trouble them on this occaſion : 
For, as it is impoſſible he ſhould over- 


look any of his creatures, ſo we may be 
confident that he regards, with an eye of 
mercy; thoſe: who endeavour to recom- 


mend themſelves to his notice, and in 
an unfeigned humility of heart think 
themſelves ekt that he wore De 
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N your paper of: Friday: ah! * in- 
5 ſtant, you had occaſion to conſider 


1. Ubiquity of the Godhead, and at the 


ſame time to ſhew, that as he is preſent 
to every thing, he cannot but be atten- 


tive to every thing, and privy to all the 


modes and parts of its exiſtence; or, in 
other words, that his Omniſciente and 


Omnipreſence are coexĩſtent, and run to- 


gether through the whole infinitude of 


ſpace. This conſideration might furniſh 


us with many incentives to devotion and 
motives to morality, but as this ſubject 
has been handled by ſeveral excellent 
writers, I ſhall conſider it in a light where- 


in 1 have not my it i by others. 
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time receives no extraordinary benefit or 
advantage from this his preſence! . 


Secondly, How deplorable is the con- 
dition of an intellectual Being, who feels 
no other effects from this his preſence but 
ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and 


inc £7 51; | 
Thirdly, How happy is the condition of 
that intellectual Being, who is ſenſible of 


his Maker's preſence from the ſecret ef- 
fects of his mercy and loving kindneſs! 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condi- 


tion of an intellectual Being, who is thus 


preſent with his Maker, but at the ſame 
time receives no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage from this his preſence! 
Every particle of matter is actuated by 
this Almighty Being which paſſes through. 
it, The heavens and the earth, the ſtars - 
and planets, move and gravitate by vir- 
tue of this great principle within them. 


All the dead parts of nature are invigo- 
rated by the preſence of their Creator, 
and made capable of exerting their reſpec- 
tive qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts, in 
the brute creation, do likewiſe operate 


and work towards the ſeveral ends which 
| F | 1 are 


ures. 97 

' _ Firſt, How diſconſolate is the Condi- 
tion of an intellectual Being wao is thus 
preſent with his Maker, but at the fame. 
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98 Of Gov, and his Attributes, 
ate agreeable to them, by this divine 
energy. Man only, who does not co- 
operate with this holy Spirit, and 1s un- 


* 


attentive to his preſence, receives none 


of thoſe advantages from it, which are 
ective of his nature, and neceſſary to 

is well- being. The Divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every where about 
him, but of no advantage to him. It is 
the ſame thing to a man without reli- 
gion, as if there were no God in the 
world. It is indeed impoſſible for an in- 


finite Being to remove himſelf from any 


of his creatures, byt though he cannot 


withdraw his eſſence from us, which 


would argue an imperfection in him, he 


conſolations of it. His preſence may per- 
haps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our 


exiſtence; but he may leave this our ex- 


iſtence to itſelf, with regard to its hap- 


pineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he 


may caſt us away from his preſence, and 


take his holy Spirit from us. This fingle 


conſideration one would Think ſufficient 
to make us open our hearts to all thoſe 
infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are 
ſo near at hand, and ready to be poured 
in upon us; eſpecially when we conſi- 


can withdraw from us all the joys* and 


der, Secondly, The deplorable 1 
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of an intellectual Being, who feels no 
other effects from bis Maker's preſence, 
but ſuch as proceed from divine wrath 
and indignation. 

We may aſſure ourſelves; that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as 
one, who is indifferent to any of his crea - 
tures. . Thoſe who will not feel him in 
his love, will be ſure at length to feel + 
him in his diſpleaſure. And how dread- 
ful is the condition of that creature, wha 
is only ſenſible of the Being of his Crea- 
tor by what he ſuffers from him ! He 1s 

as efſentially preſent in hell as in heaven, 
but the inhabitants of thoſe accurſed 
places behold him only in his wrath, and 
ſhrink within the flames to conceal them- 
ſelves from him. It is not in the power 
of imagination to conceive the fearful ef- 
fects of Omnipotence incenſed. 

But I ſhall only conſider the wretched- 
neſs of an intellectual Being, who, in this 
life, lies under the diſpleaſure of him, 
that at all times and in all places 1 is inti- 
mately united with him. He is able to 
diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it in all its 
faculties. He can hinder any of the great- 
eſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, 

and give an edge to every one of its 
ſhghteſt calamities. Who then can bear 
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100 Of Gov, and bis Attributes. 
the thought of being an out-caſt from 


his preſence, that is, from the comforts 
of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors ? 


Ho pathetick is that expoſtulation of 


Fob, when, for the trial of his patience, 
he was made to look upon himſelf in this 
deplorable condition! Why haſt thou ſet 
me as a mark againſt thee, ſo that I am be- 
come a burden to my myſelf ? But, Thirdly, 
how happy is the condition of that intel- 
lectual Being, who is ſenſible of his Ma- 
| ker's preſence from the ſecret effects of 
his mercy and loving-kindneſs. 


The Bleſſed in heaven behold him face 


to face; that is, are as ſenſible of his 


preſence as we are of the preſence of any 
perſon whom we look upon with our 
eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in Spi- 
rits, by which they apprehend one ano- 
ther, as our ſenies do marerial- objects; 

and there is no queſtion but our fouls, 
when they are diſembodied, or placed in 
glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in 
Whatever part of ſpace they reſide, be al- 
ways /en/ible of the divine preſence. We, 
who have this veil of fleſh ſtanding be- 
tween us and the world of ſpirits, muſt be 


content to know that the Spirit of God is 


preſent with us, by the effects which he 


ee in us. Our outward ſenſes are 
41 too 
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too groſs to apprehend him; we may 
however taſte and ſee how gracious he 
is, by his influence upon our minds, by 
thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awa- 
kens in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and 
_ refreſhments which he conveys into our 
ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys and 
inward Satisfactions, which are perpetu- 
ally ſpringing up, and diffuſing them- 
ſelves among all the thoughts of good 
men. He is lodged in our very eſſence, 
and is as a ſoul within the ſoul, to irra- 
diate its underſtanding, rectify i its will, 
purify its paſſions, and enliven all the 
powers of-man, How happy therefore is 
an intellectual Being, who, by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works 
opens this communication between God 
and his own-ſoul ! Tho' the whole crea- 
tion frowns upon him, and all nature 
looks black about him, he has his light 
and ſupport within him, that are able to 
cheer his mind, and bear him up in the 
midſt of all thoſe horrors which entom- 
_ paſs him. He knows that his helper is 
at hand, and is always nearer to him than 

any ching elſe can be, which is capable 
of annoying or terrifying him. In the 
midſt of calumny or contempt, he at- 
tends to that Being who whilpers better 
3 | things 


things within his ſoul, and whom he 


looks upon as his defender, his glory, 
and the lifter- up of his head. In his 
deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he knows 
that he is in company with the greateſt 
of Beings; and perceives within himſelf 


fuch real ſenſations of his preſence, as are 


more delightful than any thing that can 


be met with in the converſation of his 
creatures, Even in the hour of death, he 
conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to be 


nothing elſe but the breaking down of 
that partition, which ſtands betwixt his 
foul, and the fight of that being, who is 
always preſent with him, and is about to 
manifeſt itſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. 
If we would be thus happy, and thus 


fenſible of our Maker's preſence, from 


the ſecret effects of his mercy and good- 


neſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all 


our thoughts, that, in the language of 
the ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure 
in us. We muſt take care not to grieve 
bis holy Spirit, and endeavour to make 
the meditations of our hearts always ac- 
ceptable in his ſight, that he may de- 
light thus to reſide and dwell in us. The 
light of nature could direct Seneca to this 
doctrine, in a very remarkable paſſage 
among his epiſtles, Sacer inceſt in nobis ſpi- 
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ritus benorum malorumque cuſtos, & obſer- 
vator, & quemadmodum nos illum tratta- 

mus, ita & ille nos. There is a holy Spi- 
rit reſiding in us, who watches and b 
ſerves both good and evil men, and will 
treat us after the ſame manner that we 

treat him. But] ſhall conclude this diſ- 
courſe with thoſe more emphatical words 
in divine revelation. Fa man love me, 

- he will keep my word, and my father will 

love him, and we vil. come =. him, and 
wakes our he with him. * — 5 
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i Conbdated 5 in my two laſt letters 

that awful and tremendous ſubject, 
— Ubiquity or Omnipreſence of the 
Divine Being. I have ſhewn that he 
is equally pre ſent in all places through- 
out the whole extent of infinite ſpace. 
This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, 
© that we meet with it in the writings 
aof the enlightened Heathens, as I might 
* ſhow at large, were it not already done 
by other hands. But tho' the Deny 
be thus eſſentially preſent through all 
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104 God, and bis Attributes. 
N the immenſity of ſpace, there is one 
part of it in which he diſcovers him- 
« ſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and viſible 
glory. This is that place which is 
marked out in ſcripture under the dif- 
ferent appellations of paradiſe, the third 
heaven, the throne of Ged, and the habi- 
tation of his glory. It is here where the 
glorified Body of our Saviour reſides, 
and where all the celeſtial hierarchies, 
and the innumerable hoſts of Angels, 
are repreſented as perpetually ſurround- 
ing the ſeat of God with hallelujahs 
and hymns of praiſe. This is that pre- 
ſence of God which ſome of the divines 
call his glorious, and others his majeſ- 
tatick preſence. He is indeed as eſſenti- 
ally preſent in all other places as in this, 
but it is here where he reſides in a ſen- 
ſible magnificence; and in the midſt of 
_ © thoſe ſplendors which can affect the 
imagination of created Beings. 
< It is very remarkable that this opi- 
nion of God Almighty's preſence in 
heaven, whether diſcovered by the light 
of nature, or by a general tradition from 
our firſt parents, prevails among all the 
nations of the world, whatſoever diffe- 
rent notions they entertain of the God- 
bed. If you look into Homer, that is, 
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* the moſt ancient of the Greek writers, 
vou ſee the Supreme Powers ſeated in 
the heavens, and encompaſſed with in- 
ferior Deities, among whom the Muſes 
* are repreſented: as ſinging inceſſantly 
about his throne. Who does not here 
© ſee the main ſtrokes and outlines of this 
great truth we are ſpeaking of? The 
* ſame doctrine is ſhadowed out in many 
© other heathen authors, tho?” at the fame 
time, like ſeveral other revealed truths, 
. ©* daſhed and adulterated with a mixture 
of fables and human inventions. But 
to paſs over the notions of the Greeks 
and Romans, thoſe more enlightened 
parts of the Pagan world, we find there 
is ſcarce a people among the late diſ- 
covered nations who are not train'd u 
in an opinion, that heaven is the habi- 
tation of the Divinity whom they wor- 
ſhip. 

As in Solomon's temple there was the 
Sanctum Senforum, in which a viſible 
glory appeared among the figures of 
© the Cherubims, and into which none 
but the high prieſt himſelf was permit- 
© ted: to enter, after. having made an 
« atonement for the fins of the people; 
* ſo if we conſider the whole creation as 
one great temple, there is in it this Holy 
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©of Holies, into which the high f rieſt 
« of our ſalvation entered, and took his 
place among Angels and Arch-angels, 

© after having made a propitiation for the 
« ſins of mankind, 

With how much skill muſt the throne 
of God be erefted ? With what glori- 
© ous deſigns is that habitation beauti- 
_< fied, which is contrived and built by 
him who inſpired Hiram with wifdom ? 
5 How great muſt be the majeſty of that 
place, where the whole art of creation 
has been employed, and where God 
has choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt 
© magnificent manner? What muſt be 
the architecture of infinite power under 
the direction of infinite wiſdom ? A fpi- 
< rit cannot but be tranſported after an 
* ineffable manner, with the ſight of thoſe 
b objects, which were made to affect him 
by that Being who knows the inward 
* frame of a Soul, and how to pleaſe and 
* raviſh it in all its moſt ſecret powers 
and faculties. It is to this majeſtatick 

43 of God, we may apply thoſe 

eautiful expreſſions i in holy writ : Be- 
old even to the mon, and it Spineth not; 
bea the Rlars are not pure in his fight. 
The light of the ſun, and all the glories 
of the world in which we live, are but 
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* as weakly and ſickly glimmerings, or 
rather darkneſs itſelf, in com itn of 
« thoſe ſplendors which encompaſs the 
« throne of Gd. 

As the glory of this place is tranſcen- 
dent beyond imagination, ſo probably 
© is the extent of it. There is light be- 
*hind light, and glory within glory. 
* How far that ſpace may reach, in which 
God thus appears in perfect majeſty, 
ve cannot poſſibly conceive. Tho it 
js not infinite, it may be indefinite; and 
though not immeaſurable in itſelf, it 
may de ſo with regard to any created 
* eye or imagination. If, he has made 
« theſe lower regions of matter ſo incon- 
« ceivably wide and magnificent for the 
* habitation of mortal and periſhable Be- 
© ings, how great may we ſuppoſe the 
. * courts of his Houſe to be, where he 
© makes his reſidence in a more eſpecial 
manner, and diſplays himſelf in the ful- 
* neſs of his glory, among in innumerable 
company of Angels, and Spirits of J 
* men made perfect 25 
This is certain, that our imagina - 
tions cannot be raiſed too high, When 
we think on a place where Omnipo- 
<* tence and — — have ſo Gonally 
P < exerted — becauſe that they 
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© are able to produce a Scene infinitely 
more great and glorious than what we 
are able to imagine. It is not impoſ- 
« ſible but at the conſummation, of all 
things, theſe: outward apartments of 
nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe. 
_ © Beings who inhabit them, may be ta- 
© ken in and added to that glorious place 
of which I am here ſpeaking ; and by 
that means made a proper habitation 
for Beings. who are exempt from mor- 
* tality, and cleared of their imperfec- 
tions : For fo the ſcripture ſeems to in- 
© timate when it ſpeaks of new heayens 
© and of a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
« rigliteouſneſs. 
I have only conſidered this glorious 
* place, with regard to the fight and ima- 
* gination, though it is highly probable 
« that our other Tenſes may here likewiſe 
= enjoy their higheſt gratifications. There 
© 3 nothingwhich moreraviſhes and tran- 
© ſports the ſoul, than harmony; and we 
have great reaſon to believe, from t 
deſcriptions of this place in Holy aug 
Sture, that this is one of the entertain- 
ments of it. And if the ſoul of man 
* can be ſo wonderfully affected with 
* thoſe {trains of muſick, which human 
A art is capable of Producing, how much 
A more 
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culties of the human ſoul, though they 
cannot be employed, during this our 


vital union, without proper inſtruments 


in the body. Why therefore ſhould 


we IE the. latisfaction of theſe 


faculties, which we find by experience 


are inlets of great pleaſure to the ſoul, 
from among thoſe entertainments which 


are to make up our happineſs here- 


after? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe that our 


hearing and ſeeing will not be grati- 
fy'd with thpſe objects which are moſt 
agreeable tj them, and which they can- 
not meet with in theſe lower regions of 


nature; objects, which neither eye hath 
ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into 


the heart of man to conceive? I knew a 
man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking 


of himſelf) above fourteen years ago (whe- 
ther in the body, I cannot tell, or whether 
out of the body, I cannot tell: Ged know- 
eth) ſuch a one caught up to the third hea- 
ven. And 1 knew ſuch à man, (whether 
in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth) how that he was caught 
up. into paradiſe, and heard. unſpeakable 
ms which it is not paſfiole je. a man to 


c utter, 
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utter. By this is meant, that what he 
© heard was fo infinitely different from 
any thing which he had heard in this 
world, that it was impoſſible to ex- 
preſs it in ſuch words as might convey 
© 2 notion of it to his hearers. 

It is very natural for us to take de- 
light in enquiries concerning any fo- 
+ reign Country, where we are ſome 
time or other to make our abode; and 
£ " WR all hope to be admitted into this 

glorious . it is both a laudable 

« 15 afeful curiofity, to get what infor- 
© mations we can of it, whilft we make 
uſe of revelation for our guide. When 
© theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be open to 
aus, we may be ſure that the pleaſures 
and beauties of this place will infinitely 
_ © tranſcend our preſent hopes and expec- 
* tations, and that the glorious appear- 
« ance of the throne of God will riſe 
< infinitely beyond whatever we are able 
to conceive of it. We might here 
entertain ourſelves with many other 
eee on this ſubject, from thoſe 
veral hints which we find of it in 
the holy ſcriptures ; as whether there 
may not be different manſions and apart- 
ments of glory, to Beings of different 
* natures; whether as they excel one 
ano- 
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another in perfection, they are not ad- 
mitted nearer to the throne of the Al- 


mighty, and enjoy greater manifeſtations 


of his preſence; whether there are riot © 


ſolemn times and occaſions, when all 
the multitude: of heaven celebrate the 


preſence of their Maker in more extra- 


ordinary forms of praiſe and adoration ; * 
as Adam, though he had continued in 2 
ſtate of i innocence, would, inthe opinion 
of our Divines, have kept holy the 
Sabbath-day, in a more particular man- 
ner than any other of the ſeven. Theſe, 
and the like ſpeculations, we may very 
innocently ind * ſo long as we make 
uſe of them to inſpire us with a de- 


fire of becoming inhabitants of this 
delightful place. 


+ I have in this, and in two foregoing 
letters treated on the moſt ſerious ſub- 


ject that can employ the mind of man, 


the- Omnipreſence of the Deity; a 
ſubject which, if poſlible, ſhould ne- 
ver depart from our meditations. We 
have conſidered the Divine Being, as 
he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells 
among his works, as he is preſent tothe 


mind of man, and as he diſcovers him- 


ſelf in a more glorious manner among 
the regions of the Bleſt. Such a con- 


c * ſideration 


1 12 070 Gon, at 4 Attributes. 
3 ſideration ſhould. be kept awake in us 


* at all times, and in all places, and poſ- 


© ſeſs our minds with a perpetual awe 
and reverence. It ſhould be inter- 
woven with all our thoughts and per- 
ceptions, and become one with the 
conſciouſneſs of our own Being. It is 


into the loweſt proſtration before him, 


«„ «„ „„ 6 "I OA, „ 


* N 


Haus labuntur tempora motu 

Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim confiflere flumen, 
Nec levis bora poteſi : ſed ut unda impellitur undd. 
Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora ſic fugiunt fariter, pariterque ſeguuntur; 
Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, relictum 

ets 
Fitgue quod baud fatrat : momentague cuncdta no- 
vantur. Or. Met. . 


E conſider infinite ſpace as an ex- 
panſion without a circumference: 


We conſider eternity, or infinite dura- 
tion, as a line that has neither a begin- 
ning nor end. In our ſpeculations of in- 
finite ſpace, we conſider that particular 
place in which we exiſt, as a kind of 
center to the whole expanſion. In = 

the 4 | a | Pe- 


not to be reflected on in the coldneſs 
of philoſophy, bur ought to ſink us 


who is ſo aſtoniſh ingly great, wonderful 
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* 
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ſpeculations of eternity, we conſider the 
time which is preſent to us as the middle, 
which divides the whole line into two. 
equal parts. For this reaſon, many witty 
authors compare the preſent time to an 
Iſthmus or narrow neck of land, that riſes 
im the midſt of an ocean, immeaſurably 
diffuſed on either fide of il. 

Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, 
naturally throws eternity under two divi- 
ſions; which we may call in Zng/ifþ, that 
eternity which is paſt, and that eternity 
which 1s to come. The learned terms of 
eternitas @ parte ante, and æternitas d parte 
poft, may be more amuſing to the reader, 
but can have no other idea affixed to them 
than what is conveyed to us by thoſe 
words, an eternity that is paſt, and an 
eternity that is to come. Each of theſe: 
eternities is bounded at the one extreme; 
or, in other words, the former has an 
end, and the latter a beginning. 

Let us firſt of all conſider that eterni- 
ty which is paſt, reſerving that which is 
to come for the ſubject of another paper. 
The nature of this eternity is utterly in- 
conceivable by the mind of man: Our 
reaſon demonſtrates to us that it has:been, 
but at the ſame time can frame no idea 
of 1 110 but what is big with abſurdity and 

contra- | 
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contradiction. We can have no other 
conception of any duration which is paſt, 

than that all of it was once preſent; and 
whatever was once preſent, is at ſome 
certain diſtance from us ; and whatever 
1s at any certain diſtance from us, be the 
diſtance never ſo remote, cannot be eter- 


nity. The very notion of any duration's 


being paſt, implies that it was once pre- 
ſent; for the idea of being once preſent, 
0 5 aftually included in the idea of its be- 


ng paſt; This therefore is a depth not 


2 be ſounded by human underſtanding. 


We are ſure that there has been an eter-. 
nity, and yet contradict ourſelves when 


we meaſure this eternity by any notion 
which we can frame of it. 


If we go to the bottom of 3 mac. 


ter, we ſhall find, that the difficulties we 
meet with in our conceptions of eternity 
Proceed from this ſingle reafon, that we 
can have no other idea of any kind of 
duration, than that by which we our- 
ſelves, and all other created Beings, do 
exiſt ; which is, a ſucceſſiye duration 
made up of paſt, preſent, and to come. 
There is nothing which exiſts after this 
manner, all the parts of whoſe exiſtence 
were not once actually preſent, and con- 


number 
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number of years applied to it. We may 


aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ 
our Being to that eternity which is to 
come, in adding millions of years to mil- 
lions of years, and we can never come up 
to any fountain- head of duration, to any 


beginning in eternity: But at the ſame 


time we are ſure, that whatever was once 
preſent does lie within the reach of 


numbers, though perhaps we can never 


be able to put enough of them together 
for that purpoſe. We may as well ſay, 
that any thing may be actually preſent 
in any part of infinite ſpace, which does 


not lie at a certain diſtance from us, 
as that any part of infinite duration was 

once actually preſent, and does not alſo 

lie at ſome determined diſtance from us. 


The diſtance in both caſes may be im- 


meafurable and indefinite as to our facul- 


ties, but our reaſon tells us that it can- 
not be ſo in itſelf. Here therefore is that 
difficulty which human underſtanding is 
not capable of ſurmounting. We are ſure 
that ſomething muſt have exiſted from 
eternity, and are at the ſame time unable 
to conceive, that any thing which exiſts, 


according to our notion of exiſtence, can 


have exiſted from eternity. 


It 
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It is hard for a reader, who has not 
| rolled this thought in his own mind, to 
follow in ſuch an abſtracted ſpeculation; ; 
but I have been the longer on it, becauſe 
I think it is a demonſtrative argument of 
the Being and Eternity of a God: And 
tho there are many other demonſtrations 
which lead us to this great truth, I do 
not think we ought to lay aſide any proofs 
in this matter which the light of reaſon 
has ſuggeſted to us, eſpecially when it 
is ſuch: a one as has been urged by men 
famous for their penetration and force of 


underſtanding, and which appears alto- 


_ gether concluſive to thoſe who will be at 
the pains to examine it. 
Having thus conſidered that e 


which is paſt, according to the beſt idea 


we: can frame of it, I ſhall now draw 
up thoſe ſeveral articles on this ſubject 
which are dictated to us by the light of 
reaſon, and which may be looked upon as 
the Creed of a Philoſopher 1 in this great 
Point. 75 
Firſt, It is certain that no Being could 
have made itſelf; for if ſo, it muſt 
have acted before it was, which 1 is a con- 
tradiction. 

Secondly, That therefore ſome — 
muſt have exiſted from all eternity. 
"i hirdly, 
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- Thirdly, That whatever exiſts after the 
manner of created Beings, or according to 
any notions which we have of Eniftenee, 
could not have exiſted from Eternity. 

Fourthly, That this eternal Being mod 
therefore be the great Author of nature, 
The Ancient of Days, who, being at an in- 
finite diſtance in his Perfections from all 
finite and created Beings, exiſts in-a quite 
different manner from them, and in a 
manner of which they can have no idea. 

I know that ſeveral of the School men 
who would not be thought ignorant of 
any thing, have pretended to explain the 
manner of God's exiſtence, by telling us, 
That he comprehends infinite duration 
in every moment; That eternity is with 
him a punllum ſtans, a fixed point; or, 
which is as good Senſe, an infinite inſtant; 
That nothing with reference to his Exif- 
tence is either paſt or to come: To which 
the ingenious Mr. Corolæy 17 in a 
deſcription of Heaven, 


Nothing is there to come, and notlang pe 
But an eternal Now dies always loft. 


For my own part, J look upon theſe 
propoſitions as words that have no ideas 
annexed to them; and think men had 
better own their 8 than advance 

Doctrines 
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118 Of God, and bis Attributes. 
Doctrines by which they mean nothing, 
and which indeed are ſelf-contradictory, 
We cannot” be too modeſt in our diſ- 
# quiſitions, when we meditate on Him 
Who is environed with ſo much glory 
and perfection, who is the ſource of Be- 
ing, the fountain of all that exiſtence 
which we and his whole Creation derive 
from him. Let us therefore with the 
utmoſt” humility acknowledge, that as 
_ ſome Being muſt neceſſarily have exiſted 
from eternity, ſo this Being does exiſt 
after an incomprehenſible manner, ſince 
it is impoſſible for a Being to have 
exiſted from eternity after our manner 
or notions of exiſtence. Revelation 
confirms theſe natural dictates of rea- 
ſon in the accounts which it gives us 
of the Divine Exiſtence, where it tells 
us, that he is the ſame yeſterday, to- 
day, and for ever; that he is the Alpha 
and Omega, the Beginning and the End- 
ing; that a thouſand years are with him 
as one day, and one day as a thouſand 
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Þ years; by which and the like expreſſions 
RY we are taught, that his Exiſtence, with 
| | relation to time or duration, is infinitely 
Þ different from the Exiſtence of any of 
# his creatures, and conſequently that it, 
1 is impoſſible for us to frame any adequate 


conceptions of it. In 
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In the firſt revelation which he makes 
of his own Being, he entitles. himſelf, I 
am that I am; and when Moſes deſires to 
know what Name he ſhall give him in 
his embaſſy to Pharaoh, he bids him ſay 
that I am hath ſent you. Our great 
Creator, by this revelation of himſelf, 
does in a manner exclude every thing elſe 
from a real Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes 
_ himſelf from his creatures, as the only 
Being which truly and really exiſts. The 
ancient Platonick notion, which was 
drawn from ſpeculations of eternity, won- 
derfully agrees with this revelation which 
God has made of himſelf. There is no- 
thing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, 
whoſe Exiſtence, as we call it, is pieced 
up of paſt, preſent and to come. Such 
a flitting and ſucceſſive Exiſtence is ra- 
ther a ſhadow of Exiſtence, and ſome- 
thing which is like it, than Exiſtence 
itſelt. He only properly | exiſts | whoſe 
Exiſtence is entirely preſent; that is, in 
other words, who exiſts in the moſt per- 
fect manner, and in ſuch a manner, as we 
have no idea f. 

I ſhall conclude this ſpeculation with 
one uſeful inference. How can we ſuffi- 
ciently proſtrate ourſelves and fall down 
before our Maker, when we conſider that 

1 | ineffable 
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ineffable goodneſs and wiſdom which 
contrived this Exiſtence for finite natures? 


What muſt be the overflowings of that 


; good-will, which protnpted our Creator 
adapt Exiſtence to Beings, in whom it 
is not neceſſary ? "Eſpecially when we 


conſider that he himſelf was before in the 


complete Poſſeſſion of Exiſtence and of 


Happineſs, and in the full enjoyment of 


Eternity. What Man can think of him- 
ſelf as called out and ſeparated from no- 


thing, of his being made a conſcious, a 


reaſonable and a happy creature, in ſhort, 

of being taken in as a ſharer of his Exiſ- 
- tence and a kind of partner in Eternity, 
without being fwallowed up in wender, 
in praiſe, in adoration ! It is indeed a 
tliought too big for the mind of man, and 
rather to be entertained in the ſecrecy of 
devotion, and in the ſilence of the ſoul, 


than to be expreſſed by words. T he 


Supreme Being has not given us powers, 
or faculties ſufficient to extol and magnify 
W unutterable goodneſs. 


It is however ſome comfort to us, that | 


we ſhall be always doing what we ſnall be 
never able to do, and that a work which 
cannot be finiſhed, will however be the 
work of an eternity. Rae e 
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I go 


of pleaſure in contemplating the 
material world, by which I mean 


that ſyſtem of bodies into which Nature 
has ſo curiouſly wrought. the maſs. of 
dead matter, with the ſeveral relations 


which.thoſe bodies bear to one another 


there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more 
wonderful and ſurprizing in contempla- 


tions on the world of life, by which I 


mean all thoſe animals with which every 


part of the univerſe, is furniſhed. The 
material world is only 


univerſe: The world r Life are its in- 
habitants. ; 
| & 
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If we conſider thoſe parts of the ma- 
terial world which lie the neareſt to us, 

ahd are therefore ſubject to our obſerva- 
tions and enquiries, it is amazing to con- 
ſider the infinity of animals with which 
it is ſtocked. Every part of matter is 
peopled: Every green leaf ſwarms with 
Inhabitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle hu- 
mour in the body of a man, or of any 
other animal, in which our glaſſes do not 

diſcover myriads of living creatures. The 
ſurface of animals is alſo covered with - 
other animals, which are in the ſame 
manner the baſis of other animals, that 
live upon itz nay, we find in the moſt 
ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, innume- 
rable cells and cavities that are crouded 
with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as 
are too little for the naked eye to diſco- 
ver. On the other hand, if we look into 
the more bulky parts of nature, we ſee 
the ſeas, lakes and rivers teeming with 
numberleſs kinds of living creatures: We 
find every mountain and marſh, wilder- 
meſs and wood, plentifully ſtocked with 
birds and beaſts, and every part of mat- 
ter affording proper neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies forthelivelihood of multitudes 
which inhabit it. 55 
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The author of the Plurality of Worlds 
draws a very good argument from this 
conſideration, for the Peopling of every 
planet ; as indeed it ſeems very probable 
_ from the analogy of reaſon, that if no 
part of matter, which we are 3 
with, lies waſte and uſeleſs; thoſe grea 
bodies which are at ſuch a diſtance = 
us ſhould not be deſart and unpeopleds 
but rather that they ſhould be furniſhed 
with Beings adapted to cheir reſpective 
ſituations. 

Exiſtence is 1 bleſling f to thoſe Beings 
only which are endowed with perception, 
and is in a manner thrown away upon 
dead matter, any further than as it is 

ſubſervient to Beings which are con- 
ſcious of their Exiſtence. Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies which lie under 
our obſeryarion, that matter is only 
made as the baſis and ſupport of animals, 
and that there is no more of the one, 
than what is neceſſary for the Exiſtence 
of the other. 

Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo communi- 
cative a nature, that it ſeems to delight 

95 in the conferring of Exiſtence upon every 
| degree of perceptive: Being. As this is a 
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124 The Power and Wiſdom 
with great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall 
enlarge farther upon it, by conſidering 
that part of the ſcale of Beings which 
comes within our knowledge. | 
There are ſome hving creatures which 
are raiſed but juſt above dead matter. 
To mention only that ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, 
Which are formed in the faſhion of a 
-eone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral 
Rocks, and immediately die upon their 
being ſevered from the place where they 
grow. There are many other creatures 
but one remove from theſe, which have 
no other ſenſe beſides that of feeling and 
taſte. Others have ſtill an additional one 
- of hearing; others of ſmell, and others 
of ſight. It is wonderful to obſerve, by 
what a gradual progreſs the world of life 
advances through a prodigious variety 
of ſpecies, before a creature is form'd 
that is compleat in all its ſenſes; and 
even among theſe there is ſuch a different 
degree of perfection in the ſenſe which 
one anima] enjoys beyond what appears 
in another, that though the ſenſe in dif- 
ferent animals be diſtinguiſned by the 
ſame common denomination, it ſeems 
almoſt of a different nature. If after this 
we look into the ſeveral inward perfec- 
| . tions 
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the ſpecies in which they are implanted. 


This. progreſs in Nature is ſo very 
gradual, that the moſt perfect of an in- 


ferior ſpecies comes very near to the moſt 


imperfect of that which is immediately 


above it. 


The exuberant and overflowing good - 


neſs of the Supreme Being, whoſe mercy 


extends to all his works, 1s plainly ſeen, 
as I have before hinted, from his having 
made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what 
falls within our knowledge, that does 
not ſwarm with life: Nor is his good- 
neſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in the 
multitude of living creatures. Had he 
only made one ſpecies of animals, none 
of the reſt would have enjoyed the hap- 
pineſs of exiſtence; he has, therefore, 
ſpecified in his creation every degree of 
life, every capacity of Being. The whole 


chaſm in nature, from a plant to a man, 


is filled up with divers kinds of crea- 
tures, riſing one over another, by ſuch 


a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little 
"17" 42 tranſi- 


ons of cunning and ſagacity, or what we 
Ts call Inſtinct, we find them 
riſing after the ſame manner, impercep- 
tibly one above another, and receiving 
additional improvements according to 
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tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies 
to another, are almoſt inſenſible. This. 
intermediate ſpace is ſo well huſbanded 
and managed, that there is ſcarce a de- 
gree of perception which does not appear 
in ſome one part of the world of life. 
Is the goodneſs or wiſdom of the Divine 
Being, more manifeſted 1 in this his Pro- 
ceeding ? 

There 1s a n beſides thoſe 
I have already mentioned, which ſeems. 
very naturally deducible from the fore- 
going Conſiderations. If the ſcale of 
Being riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs, 
ſo high as man, we may by a parity of 
reaſon ſuppoſe that it ftill proceeds gra- 
dually through thoſe Beings which are 
of a ſuperior nature to him ; ſince there 
is an infinitely greater ſpace and room 
for different degrees of perfection, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man, than 
between man and the moſt deſpicable 
inſect. This conſequence of ſo great a 
variety of Beings which are ſuperior to 
us, from that variety which is inferior 
to us, is made by Mr. Zocke, in a paſſage 
which I ſhall here ſet down, after having 

emiſed, that notwithſtanding there is 


ſuch infinite room between man and his 
Maker 
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Maker for the creative power to exert it- 
ſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever 


be filled up, ſince there will be ſtill an in- 
finite gap or diſtance between the higheſt. 


created Being, and the Power which pro- 
duced him. „„ „ ator HOT, 
That there ſhould be more ſpecies of in- 


telligent creatures above us, than there are 


of ſenſible and material below us, is probable 
to me from hence, That in all the viſible 
corporeal world, we ſee no chaſms, or no 
gaps. All quite aown from us, the deſcent 
is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of 
things, that in each remove differ very little 
one from the other. There are fiſhes that 
have wings, and are not ſtrangers to the 
airy region: and there are ſome birds, that 
are inhabitants of the water; whoſe blood 

is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh ſo like its 
| taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them 
on fiſp-days. There are animals ſo near of 
kin 'both to birds and beaſts, that they are 
in the middle between both : Amphabious 
animals link the terrefirial and aquatick 


together ;, Seals live at land and at ſea, and 


porpoiſes have the warm blood and entrails 
of a hog ; not to mention what is confidently 


reported of mermaids or ſca- men. There are 
fome brutes, that ſeem to have as much 
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128 The Power and Wiſdom. 
knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are called 
men; and the animal and vegetable king - 


doms are ſo nearly join'd, that if you will 
take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of tie 


. other, there will ſcarce be Perceived any great 


difference between them and ſo on till we 
come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical 
parts of matter, we fhail find every where 
that the ſeveral Species are linked together, 
and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 
And when we conſider the infinite power and 
wiſdom of the Maker, ue have reaſon to. 
think that it is ſuitable to the mag:ificent 
harmony of the univerſe, and the great de- 
fign and infinite goodneſs of the architec, 
that the Species of creatures ſhould 4%, 
by gentle * aſcend upwards from us 
zowards his infinite perfection, as we ſee 


Ty. gy edually deſcend from us downwards : 


aich if it be probable, we have reaſon 
then to be perſuaded, that there are far 
more Species of creatures above us, than 


there are beneath , we being in degrees of 


perfection much more remote from the in- 
finite Being of God, than we are from the 


loweſt 3 of Being, and that which ap- 


proaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of 
all thoſe diſtin? Spectes, we have no clear 


Aſtin? ideas. 
In n 
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In this ſyſtem. of Being, there is no 
creature ſo wonderful in its nature, and 
which ſo much deſerves our particular 
attention, as man, who fills up the 
middle ſpace between the animal and in- 
tellectual nature, the viſible and inviſible 
world, and is that link in the chain of 
- Beings, which has been often termed the 
nexus utriuſque mundi. So that he who in 
one reſpeck is aſſociated with Angels and 
Arch- angels, may look upon a Being of 
infinite perfection as his father, and the 

| higheſt order of ſpirits as his brethren, 
may in another. reſpect ſay to corruption, 
thou art my father, and to the worm, thou 
art my mother and my ſiſter. „ 


8 — 9 — „ 3 3 
* * 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diver/a tamen 


Ovid. 
Hoſe. who were ſkilful in anatomy 
among the ancients, concluded 
from the outward and inward make of 
an human body, that it was the work of 
aBeing tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. 
As the world grew more enlightened 
ein. this art, their diſcoveries gave them 
freſh opportunities of admiring, the con- 
duct of Providence in the formation of an 
5 5 
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human body. Galen was converted by his 


diſſections, and could not but own a 
— Supreme Being upon a ſurvey of this his 


handy-work. There were, indeed, many 
arts of which the old Anatomiſts did not 
now the certain uſe; but as they ſaw that 
moſt of thoſe which they examined were 


adapted with admirable art to their 


feveral functions, they did not queſtion 
but thoſe, whoſe uſes they could not 
determine, were contrived with the ſame 
wiſdom for reſpective ends and purpoſes. 


Since the circulation of the blood has 
been found out, and many other great 


diſcoveries have been made by our mo- 
dern Anatomiſts, we ſee new wonders in 


the human frame, and diſcern ſeveral im- 
portant uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes 


the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, 
the body of man is ſuch a ſubject as ſtands 
the utmoſt teſt of examination. Fho' it 
appears formed with the niceſe wiſdom, 
upon the moſt ſuperficial ſurvey of it, it 
Mill mends upon the ſearch, and produces 
our furprizeand amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What I have here ſaid 


pf an human body, may be applied to the 


body of every animal which has been the 
ſubject of anatomical obſervations. — 
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The body ef an animal is an object 
adequate to our Senſes. It is a particular 
ſyſtem of Providence, that lies in a nar- 
row compaſs. The eye is able to com- 
mand it, and by ſucceſſive enquiries can 
ſearch into all its parts. Could the body 
of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 
univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the exami- 

nation of our ſenſes, were it not too big 
and diſproportioned for our enquiries, 
too unweildy for the management of the 
eye and hand, there is no queſtion but it 
would appear to us as curious and well- 
contrived a frame as that of an human 
body. We ſhould ſee the ſame con- 
catenation and ſubſerviency, the ſame 
neceſſity and uſefulneſs, the ſame beauty 
and harmony 1n all and every of its parts, 
as what we diſcover in the Oy of * 
ſingle animal. | | 
The more extended our Neal i 15, and 
the more able to grapple with immenſe 
objects, the greater ſtill are thoſe diſco- 
veries which, it makes of wiſdom and 
_ providence in the work of the creation. 
A Sir Iſaac Newton, who ſtands up as the 
miracle of the preſent age, can look 
through a whole planetary ſyſtem; con- 
ſider it in its weight, number, and mea-- 
| ſure; 
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fure; and draw from it as many demon- 
ſtrations of Infinite power and wiſdom, 
as a more confined underſtanding is able 


to deduce from the ſyſtem of an human 
— 398 1 


But to return to our ſpeculations on 
anatomy. I ſhall here conſider the fa- 
brick and texture of the bodies of 
animals in one particular view; which, 
in my opinion, ſhews the hand of a 
thinking and all-wiſe Being in their for- 


mation, with the evidence of a thouſand 


demonſtrations. I think we may lay this 
down as an inconteſted principle, that 
chance never acts in a perpetual unifor- 


mity and conſiſtence with itſelf. If one 
ſhould always fling the ſame number 


with ten thouſand dice, or ſee every 


throw juſt five times leſs, or five times 


more in number than the throw which 


immediately preceded it, who would not 


imagine there is ſome inviſible power 
which directs the caſt ? . This is the pro- 
ceeding which we find in the operations 


of nature. Every kind ,of animal is 


diverſified by different magnitudes, each 
of which gives riſe to a different ſpecies. 


Let a man trace the dog or lion-kind, - 


anckhe will obſerve how many of the 


works 


- 


x 
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works of nature are publiſhed, if I may | 
ule the expreſſion, in a variety of edi- 
tions. If we look into the reptile world, 
or into thoſe different kinds of animals 
that fill the element of water, we meet 
with the ſame repetitions among ſeveral 
ſpecies, that differ very little from one 
another, but in ſize and bulk. You find 
the ſame creature that is drawn at large, 
copied out in ſeveral proportions, and 
ending in miniature. It would be tedious 
to produce inſtances of this regular 
conduct in Providence, as it would be 
ſuperfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the 

natural hiſtory of animals. The magni- 
ficent harmony of the univerſe is ſuch, 
that we may obſerve innumerable divi- 
ons running upon the ſame ground, I 
might alſo extend this ſpeculation to the 
dead parts of nature, in which we may 
find, matter diſpoſed into many. ſimilar 
ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey of. ſtars and 
planets, as of ſtones, vegetables, and other 
ſublunary parts of the creation. In a word, 
Providence has ſhewn the richneſs of its 
goodneſs and wiſdom, not only. in thepro- : 
duction of many original ſpecies, but in 
the multiplicity of Deſcants which it has 
made on every original ſpecies: im par- 
ticular, | But 


\ 8 ; ** | 
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But to purſue this thought {till farther: 


Every living creature, conſidered in it 


ſelf, has many very complicated parts, 
that are exact copies of ſome other parts 


which it poſſeſſes, and which are com- 


plicated in the ſame manner. One eye 
would have been ſufficient for the ſubſiſ- 
tence and preſervation of an animal; bur, 
in order to better his condition, we ſee 


another placed with a mathematical 
exactneſs in the ſame moſt advantageous 


ſituation, and in every particular of the 
ſame ſize and texture. Is it poſſible for 
chance to be thus delicate and uniform in 
her operations? Should a million of dice 
turn up twi:e together the ſame number, 
the wonder would be nothing in compa- 
rifon with this. But when we ſee this 
ſimilitude and reſemblance in the arm, 
the hand, the fingers; when we ſee one 
half of the body entirely correſpond with 
the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, 
without which a man might have very 


well ſubſiſted ; nay, when we often ſee 


a ſingle part repeated an hundred times 
in the ſame body, notwithſtanding it con- 
ſiſts of the moſt ' intricate weaving of 
numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts differ- 


ing ſtill in magnitude, as the convenience 


of God in the Creation. 12 5 
of their particular ſituation requires; 


ſure a man muſt have a ſtrange caſt of 
underſtanding who does not diſcover 


the Finger of God in ſo wonderful a 


work, Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts 
of the body, without which a man might 
have very well ſubſiſted, tho? not ſo well 
as with them, are a plain demonſtration 
of an all-wiſe contriver; as thoſe more 
numerous copyings, which are found 
among the veſſels of the ſame body are 
evident demonſtrations that they could 
not be the work of chance. - This argu- 
ment receives additional ſtrength, if we 
apply it to every animal and inſect with- 
in our knowledge, as well as to thoſe 


numberleſs living creatures that are ob- 


jeas too minute for a human eye: apd 
if we conſider how the ſeveral ſpecies in 


this whole world of life reſemble one ano- 


ther, in very many particulars, ſo far as 
is convenient for their reſpective ſtates of 
exiſtence: it is much more probable that 
an hundred million of dice ſhould be ca- 
ſually thrown a hundred million of times 
in the ſame number, than that the body 
of any ſingle animal ſhould be produced 


by the fortuitous concourſe of matter. - 


And that the like chance ſhould ariſe in 
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innumerable inſtances, requires a degree 
of credulity that is not under the direc- 
tion of common ſenſe. We may carry 


this conſideration | yet further, if we 


reflect on the two ſexes in every living 
ſpecies, with their reſemblances to each 
other, and thoſe particular diſtinctions 
that were neceſſary for the keeping up 
of this great world of life. | 

There are many more demonſtrations 
of a Supreme Being, and of his tranſcen- 


dent wiſdom, power and goodneſs in the 


formation of the body of a living crea- 
ture, for which I refer my reader to other 
writings, particularly to the ſixth book of 
the Poem, entitled Creation, where the 
anatomy of the human body 1s deſcribed 
with great perſpicuity and elegance. I 
have been particular on the thought which 
runs through this ſpeculation, becauſe I 


Q 
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Jupiter of quodcunque vid Lucan. 


Had this morning a very valuable and 
kind preſent ſent me, of a tranſ- 
lated work of a moſt excellent foreign 
writer, who makes a very confiderable 
figure in the learned and chriſtian world. 
It is entitled, a demonſtration of the Exiſ- 
tence, WW iſdom, and Omnipotence of God, 
drawn from the knowledge of nature, 
particularly of man, and fitted to the 
meaneſt:capaciry, by the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, author of Telemachus, and tranſ- 
lated from the French by the ſame hand 
that Englijbed that excellent piece. This 
great author, in the writings which he 
has before produced, has manifeſted an 
heart full 4 yer virtuous ſentiments, great 
benevolence to — as well as a 
ſincere and fervent piety. towards his 
Creator. His talents and parts. are a 
very great good to the world, and it is 
a pleaſing thing to behold the polite 
E ſubſervient to religion, and recom- 
mending it from its natural beauty. Look- 
ing over the letters of my correſpondents, 
I find one which celebrates this treatiſe, 
and recommends it to my readers. 
BG | | To 
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Think 1 have fare 3 in ö 
the writings of one whom I take to 
* be a friend of yours, a ſaying which 
* ſtruck me very much, and as I remem-- 
© ber it was to this purpoſe : The Exiſ- 
tence of @ God is ſo far from being a 
thing that wants to be proved, that I 
think it the only thing of which we are 
certain. This is a ſprightly and juſt 
expreſſion; however, I day ſay, you 
will not be diſpleaſed that I put you in 
mind of ſaying, ſomething on the De- 
monſtration of the Biſhop of Cambray. 

* A man of his talents views all things in 

© a light different from that in which 
ordinary men ſee them, and the devout 

< diſpoſition of his ſoul turns all thoſe 

< talents to the improvement of the plea-. 

© ſures of a good life. His ſtyle clothes 
. philoſophy in a dreſs almoſt poetick, 
and his readers enjoy in full perfection 
the advantage, while they are reading 
Bi | him, of being what he is. The plea - 
we | « {ing repreſentation of the animal pow- 

by | ers in the beginning of his work, —_ ; 
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bis conſideration of the nature of man 
with the addition of reaſon; in the ſub- 
ſequent diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the 
mind a ſtrong ſatisfaction in itſelf, and 
gratitude towards him who beſtowed 
that ſuperiority over the brute world. 
Theſe thoughts had ſuch an effect 

upon the author himſelf, that he has 
ended; his diſcourſe with a Prayer. 
This adoration has a ſublimity in it be- 
fitting his character, and the emotions 

of his heart flow from wiſdom and 

knowledge. I thought it would be 
proper for a Saturday's paper, and have 
tranſlated it, to make you a preſent. 
of it. I have not, as the tranſlator was. 
: obliged to do, confined myſelf to an. 
exact verſion from the original, but 

have endeavoured to expreſs the ſpirit 

of it, by taking the liberty to render 
his thoughts in ſuch a way as I ſhonld. 
have uttered them if they had been 

my own. It has been obſerved, that 
the private letters of great men are the 
beſt pictures of their ſouls, but cer- 

tainly their private devotions would be 
ſtill more inſtructive, and I know not 

why they ſhould not be as, curious and 
entertaining. 76 ng 
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© If you inſert this prayer, I know 


© not but I may ſend you, for another 
© occaſion, one uſed by a very great wit 
of the laſt age, which has alluſions 
© to the errors of a very wild life, and 


I believe you will think is written with 


an uncommon ſpirit. The perſon whom 
I mean was an excellent writer, and 


* the publication of this prayer of his 


© may be, perhaps, ſome kind of anti- 
* dote againſt the infection in his other 
« writings. But this ſupplication of the 
« biſhop has in it a more happy and 
« ated ſpirit; it is (if that is not 
10 ſaying ſomething too fond) the wor- 
« ſhip of an Angel concerned for thoſe 
< who had fallen, but himſelf ſtill in the 
© ſtate of glory and innocence. The 


© book ends with an act of devotion, 
to this effect. 


O my God, if the greater number 


of — not diſcover thee in that 
« glorious ſhow of nature, which thou- 
< haſt placed before our eyes, it is not 


© becauſe thou art far from every one of 


© us; thou art preſent. to us more than 
any one object which we touch with 
our hands; but our ſenſes, and the 

— which they e in us, turn 


* our 
; 
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our attention from thee. Thy light 


ſhines in the midit of darkneſs, but the 
darkneſs comprehends it not. Thou, 


unthinkmg man. The whole creation 
talks aloud of thee, and echo's with 


ſuch is our inſenſibility, that we are 
deaf to the great and univerſal voice of 
nature. Thou art every where about 
us, and within us; but we wander 
from our ſelves, become ſtrangers to 
our own ſouls, and do not apprehend 
thy preſence. O thou, who art the 
© eternal foundation of light and beauty, 
* who art the ancient of days, without 
© beginning and without end: O thou, 
* who art the life of all that truly live, 
< thoſe can never fail to find thee, who 
= 

- 

« 


ſeek for thee within themſelves: But 
alas, the very gifts which thou beſtow- 
eſt upon us, do ſo employ our thoughts, 
that they hinder us from perceiving the 


hand which conveys them to us. We 
live by thee, and yet we live without 


thinking of thee; but, O Lord, what 
is life in the ignorance of thee? A dead 


3 


O Lord, doſt every where diſplay thy 
ſelf. Thou ſhineſt in all thy works, 
but art not regarded by heedleſs and 


the repetitions of thy holy name. But 
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- © unactive piece of matter, a flower that 


< withers, a rive that glides away, a pa- 


* lace that haſtens to its ruin, a picture 
made up of fading colours, a maſs of 


s ſhining oar, ſtrike our imaginations, 


and make us ſenfible of their Ex- 

iſtence. We regard them as objects 
capable of giving us pleaſure, not con- 
ſidering that thou conveyeſt through 
them all the pleaſure which we ima- 


« gine they give us. Such vain empty 


2 zecke 3 are only the ſhadows of 


Being, are 
Cc groveling thoughts. That beauty which 


£ 
e proportioned to our low and 


thou haſt poured out on thy creation, 
is as a veil which hides thee from our 
eyes. As thou art a Being too pure 
and exalted to paſs through « our ſenſes, 
thou art not regarded by men, who 
have debaſed their nature, and have 
< made themſclves hke the beaſts that 
« periſh. So infatuated are they, that, 


'* notwithſtanding they know what is 


.£ wiſdom and virtue, which have nei- 
ther ſound, nor colour, nor ſmell, nor 
« taſte, nor figure, nor any other ok 
ble quality, they can doubt of thy Ex- 
< iſtence, becauſe thou art not appre- 
" e by the I organs of ſenſe. 
8 -Wretches 
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2 Wretches that we are! we conſider 


„ ſhadows as realities, and truth as a 


= 
46 


c 


F 


8 


© phantome. That which is nothing is 
all to us, and that which is all appears 
to us nothing. What do we ſee in all 


nature but thee, O my God! thou, 


and only thou appeareſt in every thing. 


When I conſider thee, O Lord, I am 


ſwallowed up and loſt in contempla- 
tion of thee. Every thing beſides thee, 


even my own exiſtence, vaniſhes and 


diſappears in the contemplation of thee. 
I am loſt to my ſelf, and fall into no- 
thing, when I think on thee. The 
man who does not ſee thee, has beheld 


nothing; he who does not taſte thee, 


has a reliſh of nothing. His Being is 
vain, and his life but a dream. - det 
up thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up thyſelf that 
we may behold thee. As wax con- 
ſumes before the fire, and as the ſmoke 
is driven away, ſo let thine enemies 
vaniſh out of thy preſence. How un- 
happy is that Soul who, without the 
ſenſe of thee, has no God, no hope, 
no comfort to ſupport him: ? but how 
happy the man who ſearches, ſighs, and 
thirſts after thee! but he only is fully 


© happy on whom thou lifteſt up the 
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þ 144 The Power and Wiſdom, &c. 
light of thy countenance, whoſe tears 
thou, haſt wiped away, and who enjoys, 

in thy loving-kindneſs the completion 
of all his deſires. How long, how 


a © £& 


- ——U— — — er 4. — 


when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy preſence, 
fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for ever- 
more? O my God, in this pleaſing 
1 © hope, my bones rejoice and cry our, 
1 Wbo is like unto thee ! my heart melts 
FW away, and my ſoul faints within me, 
* when 1 look up to thee who art the 
* God of my life, and my portion to all 
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long, O Lord, ſhall I wait fer chat day, 
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Viſu carentem magna pars wveri latet. Sen. in OEdip. 


T is very reaſonable to believe, that 

. I part of the pleaſure which happy minds 
ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, will ariſe 
from an enlarged contemplation of the 
Divine Wiſdom in the government of 
the world, and a diſcovery of the ſe- 
cret and amazing ſteps of Providence, 
from the beginning to the end of time. 
Nothing ſeems to be an entertainment 
more adapted to the nature of man, if 
we conſider that curiofity is one of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting appetites im- 
planted in us, and that admiration is one 
of our moſt pleaſing paſſions ; and what 

a perpetual ſucceſſion of enjoyments will 
be afforded to. both theſe in a ſcene ſo 
large and various as ſhall then be laid 
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146 The PROVIDENCE of God. 
open to our view in the ſociety of ſupe- 
rior Spirits, who perhaps will join with 


us in ſo delightful a proſpect ! 


It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, 
that part of the puniſhment of ſuch as 
are excluded from bliſs, may conſiſt not 


only in their being denied this privilege, 


but in having their appetites at the ſame 
time vaſtly increaſed, without any ſatis- 


faction afforded to them. In theſe, the vain . 


purſuit of knowledge ſhall, perhaps, add 
to their infelicity, and bewilder them into 
labyrinths of error, darkneſs, diſtraction, 
and uncertainty of every thing but their 


own evil ſtate. Milton has thus repre- 


ſented the fallen Angels reaſoning to- 
gether in a kind of reſpite from their 
torments, and creating to themſelves a 
new diſquiet amidſt their very amuſe- 


ments; he could not properly have de- 


ſcribed the ſports of condemned Spirits, 


without that caſt of horror and melan- 
choly he has ſo judiciouſly mingled with 
them. 


Others apart ſat on a bill irie | 


In thoughts more elevate, and reaſmn'd high 


Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 


Fixt Fate, Freewill, Foreknawledge abſolute, 


Hind found no end, in wandering mazes bf, 
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In our preſent condition, which is a 
middle ſtate, our minds are, as it were, 
chequered with truth and falſhood ; and 
as our faculties are narrow and our views 
imperfect, it is impoſſible but our curio- 
ſity muſt meet with many repulſes. The 
buſineſs of mankind in this life being 
rather to act than to know, their por- 
tion of knowledge is dealt to them 
accordingly. _ 

From hence it is, that the reaſon of 
the Inquiſitive has ſo long been exer- 
ciſed with difficulties, in accounting for 
the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and 
evil to the virtuous and the wicked in 
this world. From hence come all thoſe 
pathetical complaints of ſo many tragi- 
cal events, which 5 to the wiſe 
and the good; and of ſuch furpriſing 


proſperity, which is often the reward of 
the guilty and the fooliſn; that reaſon is 
ſometimes puzzled, and at a loſs what to 


pronounce upon ſo myſterious a diſpen- 


Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome 


fables of the Poets, which ſeem to reflect 
on the Gods as the authors of injuſtice; 
and lays it down as a principle, / that 
| 2  -- _ 


5 
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whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, 


whether poverty, ſickneſs, or any of 
thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall 


either in life or death conduce to his 
good. My reader will obſerve how 


agreeable this maxim is to what we find 


delivered by a greater authority. Seneca 
has written a diſcourſe purpoſely on this 


ſubject, in which he takes pains, after 
the doctrine of the Stoicks, to ſhew, that 


adverſity is not in itſelf an evil; and 


mentions a noble ſaying of Demetrius, 
That nothing would be more unhappy than 
A man who had never known ajfliction. He 


compares proſperity to the indulgence of 
a fond mother to a child, which often 


proves his ruin; but the affection of the 
Divine Being to that of a wiſe father, 


who would have his ſons exerciſed. with 


labour, diſappointment, and pain, that 
they may gather ſtrength, and improve 
their fortitude. - On this occaſion the 


' Philoſopher - riſes into that celebrated 
ſentiment, that there is not on earth a 
ſpectacle more worthy the regard of a 
Cxeator intent on his works, than a brave 


man ſuperior te his ſufferings; to which 
be * that i it muſt be a pleaſure to Fu- 
piter 
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The PROVIDENCE of God. 149 
piter himſelf to look down from heaven, 


and ſee Cato amidſt the ruins of bis coun- 
try preſerving his integrity. 


This thought will appear yet more 
reaſonable, if we conſider human life as 
a ſtate of probation, and adverſity as the 


poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often to the 
beſt and moſt ſelect Spirits. 


But what I 3 chiefly inſiſt on 
here, is, that we are not at preſent in a 
proper ſituation to judge of the coun- 


ſels by which Providence acts, fince but 
little arrives at our knowledge, and even 


that little we diſcern imperfectly; or ac- 
cording to the elegant figure in Holy 
Writ, We ſee but in part, and as in a glaſs 
darkly, It is to be conſidered, that Pro- 


vidence in its ceconomy regards the whole 
ſyſtem of time and things together, ſo 
that we cannot diſcover the beautiful 


connexions between incidents which lie 


widely ſeparated in time, and by loſing 
ſo many links of the chain, our reaſon- 


ings become broken and imperfect. Thus 
thoſe parts in the moral world which 
have = an abſolute, may yet have a 
relative beauty, in reſpect of ſome other 


parts, concealed from us, but open to his. 


* before whom Paſt, . Preſent, and To 
3 come, 
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come, are ſet together in one point of 
view : and thoſe events, the permiſſion of 
which ſeems now to accuſe his goodneſs, 
may in the conſummation of things both 
magnify his goodneſs, and exalt his wil- 
dom. And this is enough to check our 
preſumption, ſince it is in vain to apply 


our meaſures of regularity to matters of 


which we know neither the antecedents 
nor the conſequents, the beginning nor 
the en. 1. 2 5 
I ſhall relieve my readers from this 
abſtracted thought, by relating here a 


 Fewiſh tradition concerning Moſes, which 


_ trating what I have laſt mentioned. That 
great prophet, it is ſaid, was called up 


by a voice from heaven to the top of a 
mountain ; where, in a conference with 
the Supreme Being, he was permitted to 
propofe to him ſome queſtions concern- 
ing his adminiſtration of the univerſe. 
In the midſt of this Divine Colloquy he 
was commanded to look down on the 
plain below. At the foot of the moun- 
tain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of 
water, at which a ſoldier alighted -from 
his horſe to drink. He was no ſooner 


gone than a little boy came to the ſame 


place, 
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The PROVIDENCE of God. 151 
place, and finding a purſe of gold which 
the Soldier had dropped, took it up and 
went away with it. Immediately after 
this came an infirm old man, weary 
with age and travelling, and having 
quenched his thirſt, fat down to reſt 
himſelf by the ſide of the ſpring. The 
ſoldier miſſing his purſe returns to ſearch 
for it, and demands it of the old man, 
who affirms, he had not ſeen it, and ap- 
peals to heaven in witneſs of his inno- 
cence, The Soldier not believing his 
proteſtation, kills him. Moſes fell on his 
face with horror and amazement, when 

the Divine Voice. thus prevented his ex- 
poſtularion ; I enot ſurprized, Moſes, 
* nor ask why the. Judge ng the whole 
earth has fuffer'd chis thing to come 
to paſs: The child is the octaſion that 
the blood of the old man is ſpilt; but 
* know, that the old man whom thou 


ſaweſt, was the murderer of that child's 
* father,” 
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HE. famous Gratian in his little 

| book' wherein he lays down max- 
ims for. a man's advancing himſelf at 
court, adviſes his reader to aſſociate him- 
ſelf with the fortunate, and to ſhun the 
company of the unfortunate ; which not- 


withſtanding the baſeneſs of the precept 


to an honeſt mind, may have ſomething 
uſeful in it for thoſe who puſh their in- 
tereſt in the world. It is certain a great 
part of what we call good or ill fortune, 
riſes out of right or wrong meaſures and 


ſchemes of life. When I hear a man 


complain of his being unfortunate in all 


his undertakings, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect him 


for a very weak man in his affairs. In 
conformity with this way of thinking, 


Cardinal Richlieu uſed to ſay, that un- 


fortunate and imprudent were but two 
words for the ſame thing. As the Car- 
dinal himſelf had a great ſhare both of 


prudence and good- fortune, his famous 


antagoniſt, the Count 4 Olivarez, was 
diſgraced at the Court of Madrid, be- 


cauſe it was alledged againſt him that he 


had 
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had never any ſucceſs in his undertakings. 
This, ſays an eminent author, was indi- 
rectly accuſing him of Imprudence. 
(Cicero recommended Pompey to the 
Romans for their General upon three 
accounts, as hewas a man of courage, con- 
duct, and good fortune. It was, perhaps, 
for the reaſon above-mentioned, namely, 
that a ſeries of good- fortune ' ſuppoſes a 
prudent management in the perſon whom 
it befalls, that not only lla the Dicta- 
tor, but ſeveral of the Roman Emperors, 
as is) {till to be ſeen upon their medals, 
among their other titles, gave them- 
ſelves that of Felix or fortunate. The 
Heathens, indeed, ſeem to have valued 
a man more for his good-fortune than 
for any other quality, which I think is 
very natural for thoſe who have not a 
ſtrong belief of another world, For how 
can I conceive a man crowned with many 
diſtinguiſhing bleſſings, that has not 
. ſome extraordinary fund of merit and 
perfection in him, which lies open to the 
Supreme Eye, tho' perhaps it is not diſ- 
covered by my obſervation? What is the 
reaſon Homer's and Virgil's heroes do not 
form a reſolution, or ſtrike a blow, with-. 
out the conduct and direction of ſome 


H 5 Deity ? 
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Deity ? Doubtleſs, becauſe the Poets 
eſteemed it the greateſt honour to be fa- 
voured by the Gods, and thought the 
| beſt way of praiſing a man was to re- 

count thoſe favours which naturally im- 
plied an extraordinary merit in the perſon 
on whom they deſcended. | 

Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments act very abſurd- 
ly, if they form their opinions of a man's 
merit from his ſucceſſes. But certainly, 
if I thought the whole circle of our Be- 
ing was concluded between our births 
and deaths, I ſhould think a man's good- 
fortune the meaſure and ſtandard of his 
real merit, ſince Providence would have 
no opportunity of rewarding his virtue 

and perfections, but in the preſent life. 
A virtuous unbeliever, who lies under 
the preſſure of misfortunes, has reaſon 
to cry out, as they ſay Brutus did a little 
before his death, O virtue, I have wor- 
ſhipped thee as a ſubſtantial good, but I. find 
thou art an empty name. 

But to return to our firſt point: Tho? 
prudence does undoubtedly in a great 
meaſure produce our good or ill- fortune 
in the world, it is certain there are ma- 
ny unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, 
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The PROVIDENCE of God, 15 5 
which very often pervert the fineſt 
ſchemes that can be laid by human wiſ- 
dom. The race is not always to the 
ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. No- 
thing leſs than Infinite Wiſdom can have 
an abſolute command over Fortune; the 
higheſt degree of it which man can poſ- 
ſeſs, is by no means equal to fortuitous 
events, and to ſuch contingencies as may 
riſe in the proſecution of our affairs. Nay, 
it very often happens, that prudence, 
which has always in it a great mixture 
of caution, hinders a man from being ſo 
fortunate as he might poſſibly have been 
without it. A perſon who only aims at 
what is likely to ſucceed, and follows 
cloſely the dictates of human prudence, 
never meets with thoſe great and unfore⸗ 
ſeen ſucceſſes, which are often the effect 
of a ſanguine temper, or a more happy 
raſhneſs; and this perhaps may be the 
reaſon, that according to the common 
obſervation, Fortune, like other females, 
delights rather in favouring the young 
than the old. h 8 

Upon the whole, ſince man is ſo ſhort- 
fighted a creature, and the accidents 
which may happen to him ſo various, I 
cannot but be of Dr, Tillotſon's opinion 

1 in 
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in another caſe, that were there any 
doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly 
would be very deſirable there ſhould be 
ſachaBeing of infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs, on whoſe direction we might rely 
in the conduct of human life. 
It is a great Preſumption to aſcribe 
our ſucceſſes to our own management, 
and not to eſteem our ſelves upon any 
bleſſing, rather as it is the bounty of 
heaven, than the acquiſition of our own 
prudence. - I am very well pleaſed with 
a Medal which was ſtruck by Queen 
Elizabeth, a little after the defeat of the 
invincible Armada, to perpetuate the 
memory of that extraordinary event. It 
is well known how the King of Spain, 
and others, who were the enemies of that 
eat Princeſs, to derogate from her 
glory, aſcribed the ruin of their fleet 
13 rather to the violence of ſtorms. and tem- 
Fl peſts, than to the bravery of the Engliſb. 

[ Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of looking up- 
on this as & diminution of her honour, 

- valued her ſelf upon ſuch a ſignal favour 
of Providence, and accordingly in the 
reverſe of the Medal above-mentioned 

has repreſented a fleet beaten by a tempeſt, 
falling foul upon one another, 1 
| tnat 
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that religious inſcription, Mavit deus & 
difſipantur. He blem with his wind, = 
they were ſcattered. + | 

It is remarked of a famous Grecian Ge- 
neral, whoſe name I cannot at preſent 
recollect, and who had been a particular 

favourite of Fortune, that upon recount- 

ing his victories among his friends, he 
added at the end of ſeveral great actions, 
And in this Fortune had no ſbare. After 
which it is obſerved in hiſtory, that he 
never proſpered in any thing he under- 
took. 

As arrogance, and a . of 
our own abilities, are very.ſhocking and 
offenſive to men of ſenſe, and virtue, we 
may be ſure they are highly diſpleaſing 
to that Being who delights in an humble 
mind, and by ſeveral of his diſpenſations 

ſeems purpoſely to ſhow us, that our 
own ſchemes or prudence have no ſhare 
in our advancements. 

Since on this ſubje& I have alrea 
admitted ſeveral quotations which have 
occurred to my memory upon vriting 
this Paper, I will conclude it with a little 
Perſian Fable. A drop of water fell out 
of a cloud into the ſea, and finding itſelf 
loſt in ſuch an unmenlity of fluid matter, 


broke 
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broke out into the following reflection: 


Alas! what an inſignificant creature 


cam I in this prodigious ocean of wa- 
© ters; my exiſtence is of no concern 
© tothe univerſe, Jam reduced to a kind 


© of nothing, and am leſs than the leaſt 


© of the works of God.“ It ſo happened 
that an Oiſter which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of this Drop, chanced to gape 
and ſwallow it up in the midſt of this its 
humble Soliloquy. The Drop, fays the 
fable, lay a great while hardening in the 


| ſhell, till by degrees it was ripened into 


a pearl, which falling into the hands of 
a Diver, after a long feries of adventures, 
is at preſent that famous pearl which is 
fixed on the top of the Perfian dia- 
dem. | . 


4 
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Si fractus illabatur orbis 
 Impavidum ferient ruing, Hor, 


y AN, confidered in himſelf, is a 
very helpleſs and a very wretched 


Being. He is ſubject every moment to 


the greateſt calamities and misfortunes. 
He is beſet with dangers on all ſides, and 


may become unhappy by numberleſs ca- 


ſualties, 


£ 
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| ſualties, which he could not foreſee, nor 
have prevented, had he foreſeen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are ob- 
noxious to ſo many accidents, that we 
are under the care of one who dire&s 
contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capa- 
ble of annoying or offending us; who 
knows the aſſiſtance we ſtand in need of, 
and is always ready to beſtow it on thoſe 
who aſk it of him. 

The natural homage, which ſuch a 
creature bears to ſo infinitely wife and 


good a Being, is a firm rehance on him 
for the bleſſings and conveniences of 
life, and an habitual truſt in him for 


deliverance out of all ſuch dangers and 
difficulties as may befal us, 


The Man, who always lives in this | 
diſpoſition of mind, has not the ſame 


dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 
ſtractedly from this relation to the Su- 
preme Being. At the ſame time that he 
reflects upon his own weakneſs and im- 


perfection, he comforts himſelf with the 


contemplation of thoſe divine attributes, 
which are employed for his ſafety and 
his welfare. He finds his want of fore- 


ſight 
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ſight made up by the Omniſcience of | 


him who is his ſupport. He is not ſenſi- 
dle of his own want of ſtrength, when * 
knows that his helper is Almighty. 
ſhort, the perſon who has a firm —_— on 
the Supreme Being is Powerful in his 
Power, Wiſe by his Wiſdom, Happy by 
bis Happineſs, He- reaps the benefit of 
every Divine Attribute, and loſes his own 
inſufficiency in the fulneſs of infinite . 
fection. 
To make our lives more ws to us, 
we are commanded to put our truſt in 
him, who is thus able to relieve and 
ſuccour us; The Divine Goodneſs hav- 
ing made ſuch a reliance a duty, notwith- 
ſtanding we ſhould have been miſerable 
had it been forbidden us. 
Among ſeveral motives, which might 


be made uſe of to recommend this duty 


to us, 1 ſhall only take notice of thoſe 
that follow. 


The firſt and ſtrongeſt | is, chat we are 


promiſed, He will not fail thoſe who put 


their cruſt in him. 

But without conſidering the ſuper- 
natural bleſſing which accompanies this 
duty, we may obſerve that it has a na- 
tural, tendency to its own reward, or in 

| other 
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other words, that this firm truſt and 
confidence in the great Diſpoſer of all 
things, contributes very much 'to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the 
bearing it manfully. A perſon who be- 
lieves he has his ſuccour at hand, and that 
he acts in ſight of his friend, often exerts 
himſelf beyond his abilities, and does 
wonders that are not to be matched b 

one who is not animated with ſuch a 


confidence of ſucceſs. I could produce 


inſtances from hiſtory, of Generals, who 
out of a belief that they were under the 
protection of ſome inviſible aſſiſtant, did 
not only encourage their Soldiers to do 
their utmoſt, but have acted themſelves 
beyond what they would have done, 
had they not been inſpired by ſuch a be- 
lief. I might in the ſame manner ſhew 
how ſuch a : truſt i in the aſſiſtance of an 
Almighty Being, naturally 

tience, hope, chearfulneſs, and all other 
diſpoſitions of mind that alleviate thoſe 
calamities which we. ard not able to 
remove. 

The practice of chis virtue adminiſters 
great comfort to the mind of man in 
times of poverty and affliction, but moſt 
of all in the hour of death. unn 
oul 
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162 The PRoOvIDENCE of God. 
foul is hovering in the laſt moments of 
its ſeparation, when it 1s juſt entering on 
another ſtate of Exiſtence, to converſe 
with ſcenes, and objects, and compa- 


nions that are altogether new, what can 


ſupport her under ſuch tremblings of 


thought, ſuch fear, ſuch anxiety, ſuch 
apprehenſions, but the caſting of all her 
cares upon him who firſt gave her Being, 


who has conducted her through one ſtage 
of it, and will be. always with her to 
guide and comfort her in her progreſs 
through eternity ? © 

David has very beautifully repreſented 
this ſteady reliance on God Almighty 
in his twenty-third Pſalm, which is a 
kind of Paſtoral hymn, and filled with 
thoſe alluſions which are uſual in that 
kind of writing. As the poetry is very 
exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader with 
the following Tranſlation of it. 


| +I 
The Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a Shepherd's care : 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye; 
My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
N. "a II. When 


: * 
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Wen in the fultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant; 

To fertile vales, and dewy meads 

My wear, wand'ring ſteps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 
Amid the verdant landſkip flow, 

Tho? in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, 

My ſtedfaſt heart ſhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me tilt; 
Thy friendly crook ſhall give me aid, 
And guide me through thedreadfulſhade, 
Tho? in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I ſtray, 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile : 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 


With ſudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And ſtreams ſhall murmur all around. 
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Religentem N oportet, Religitfum: acts. x; 
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T is of * laſt importance to ſeaſon | 
the paſſions of a child with Devo- 
1 which ſeldom dies in a mind 

that has received an early tincture of it. 

Though it may ſeem extinguiſhed for 

a while by the cares of the world, the 

heats of youth, or the allutements of 

vice; it. generally breaks out and diſ- 
covers itſelf again as ſoon as diſcre- 
tion, conſideration, age, or misfortunes 
have brought the man to himſelf. The 
fire may be covered. and overlaid, but 
cannot be entirely quenched and mo- 
thered. 

A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and 

er, without devotion, is a cold, 2 
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leſs, inſipid condition of virtue; and is 
rather to be ſtiled Philoſophy han Reli- 
gion. Devotion opens the mind to great 
conceptions, and fills it with more ſub- 
lime ideas than any that are to be met 
with in the moſt exalted ſcience; and 
at the ſame time warms and agitates the 
Soul more than ſenſual pleaſure. 
At has been obſerved by ſome writers, 
that man is more diſtinguiſhed from the 
animal world by Devotion than by Rea- 
ſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover 
in their actions ſomething like a faint 
glimmering of reaſon, though they be- 
tray in no ſingle circumſtance of their 
behaviour any thing that bears the leaſt 


affinity to devotion. It is certain, the 


propenſity of the mind to religious wor- 
ſhip, the natural tendency of the ſoul to 


fly to ſome ſuperior Being for ſuccour 


in dangers and diſtreſſes, the gratitude 
to an inviſible Superintendent which 
ariſes in us upon receiving any extraor- 
dinary and unexpected good fortune, the 
acts of love and admiration with which 

the thoughts of men are ſo wonderfully 
— att" in meditating upon the 
Divine Perfections, and the univerſal 
concurrence ' of all the nations under 
heaven 
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166 6 F God. 
heaven in the great article of adoration, 
plainly ſhew that devotion or religious 

worſhip muſt he the effect of a tradition 
from ſome firſt founder of mankind, or 
that it is conformable to the natural 
light of reaſon, or that it proceeds from 
an > inſtinct implanted in the ſoul itſelf. 
For my part, I look upon all theſe to be 
the concurrent cauſes, but which ever of 
them ſhall be aſſigned as the principle 
of Divine Worſhip, it manifeſtly points 
toa Supreme Being, as the firſt author 
„ 
I may take ſome other opportunity 
of conſidering thoſe particular forms and 
methods of devotion which are taught 
us by Chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve 
into what errors even this Divine Prin- 
ciple may ſometimes lead us, when it is 
not moderated by that right reaſon which 
was given us as whe g guide of all our 
actions. 

The two great errors into which a 
miſtaken devotion may betray us, are 
Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition. 

ere is not a more melancholy ob- 
ject than a man who has his head hed 
with religious enthuſiaſm. A perſon that 


is 3 tho with Pride or malice, is 
2 


\ 
* 


5 4 


a fight very mortifying to human na- 
ture ; but when the diſtemper ariſes from 
any indiſcreet fervors of devotion, or too 
intenſe an application of the mind to its 
miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſ- 


ſion in a more particular manner. We 
may however learn this leſſon from it, 
that ſince devotion itſelf (which one 


: would be apt to think could not be too 


warm) may diſorder the mind, unleſs its 


heats are tempered with caution and pru- 


dence, we ſhould be particularly careful 


to keep our reaſon as cool as poſſible, 
and to guard ourſelves in all parts of life 
againſt the influence of paſſion, imagi- 
nation, and conſtitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under 
the check of reaſon, 1s very apt to de- 
generate into Enthuſiaſm, When the 
mind finds herſelf very much inflamed 
with her devotions, ſhe is too much Lin 


clined to think they are not of her own 


kindling, but blown up with ſomethin 

Divine within her. If ſhe indulges this 
thought too far, and humours the grow- 
ing paſſion, ſhe at laſt flings herſelf into 
imaginary raptures and ecſtaſies; and 


when once ſhe fancies herſelf under the 


influence of a Divine Impulſe, it is no 
On ys wonder 
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of 2 Church of England have in them 
ſtrong tinctures of Enthuſiaſm, as the 
| Roman Catholick Religion is one huge 


lar. 1 an 3 dreſs or behaviour be 


wonder if ſhe flights human ordinances, 
andrefuſes to comply with any eſtabliſhed 
form of religion, as thinking herſelf di- 
rected by a much ſeperior guide. 

As Enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in 
devotion, Superſtition is the exceſs not 
only of devotion, but of religion in 
general; according to an old Heathen 
ſaying, quoted by Aulus Gellius, Religentem 
eſſe oportet; Religioſum nefas, A man 
ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious; for 


as the author tells us, Nigidius obſerved in 
upon this paſſage, that the Lalin words 4 
which terminate in eus generally imply di 
vitious characters, and the —_ of any vi 
quality to an exceſs. JH 
An Enthuſiaſt in religion is like an ge 


obſtinate clown, a ſuperſtitious man like 1 
an inſipid courtier. Enthuſiaſm has ſome- 6 
thing in it of madneſs, Superſtition of 
folly. Moſt of the Sects that fall ſhort 


over- grown body of childiſh and idle 
Superſtitions. 417 © N 

The Roman Catholick Church ſeems 
indeed irrecoverably loſt in this particu- 


ee intro-" 
4 
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introduced in the world, it will ſoon be 
found out and diſcarded: On the con- 


trary, a habit or ceremony, tho? never 
ſo ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary 


in the Church, ſticks in it for ever. A 


Gothic Biſhop, 3 thought 1 it pro- 
per to repeat ſuch. a form in ſuch parti- 
cular. ſhoes or ſlippers ; another fancied 
it would be very decent if ſuch a part 


of publick devotions were performed 
in a Mitre on his head, and a Crofier 


in his hand: To this a brother Van- 
dal, as wiſe as the others, adds an antick 
dreſs, which he conceived would allude 
very aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſteries, 
till by degrees the whole office has de- 
generated into an empty ſhow. 


Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and 


I 


inconvenience of theſe ceremonies; but 
inſteadof reforming, perhaps add others, | 
which they think more ſignificant, and 
which take poſſeſſion in the ſame man- 
ner, and are never to be driven out after 
they have been once admitted. I have 
ſeen the Pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was 
buſied in putting on or off his different 
accoutrements, according to the different 
7 he was to act in them. 
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Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of 


er e and oimimeatal to human na- 


ture, ſetting aſide the infinite advantages 


which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong ſteady 
maſculine piety; but Enthuſiaſm and 


Superſtition are the weakneſſes of human 
reaſon, that expoſe us to- the ſcorn and 
deriſion of Infidels, and fink us even“ 


below the Beaſts that periſh. 
Idolatry may be looked upon as ano- 


ther error ariſing from miſtaken Devoti- 


on; but becauſe reflections on that ſub- 


ject would be of no uſe to an Engliſh 
reader I ſhall not _— upon it. L 


IP 


8 


2 * * „* 


EY 


Omnibus in terris, guæ /u adn * 3 FLEW uſque 
Auroram & Gangem, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atguè illis multum di verſa, remota 


Erroris ede Juv. 


ſome thoughts upon Devotion in ge- 
neral, and ſhall here ſhew what were 
the notions of the moſt refined Heathens 
on this ſubject, as they are repreſented 
in Platd's dialogue upon Prayer, enti- 
tuled, Alcibiades tlie Second, which doubt- 
leſs gave occaſion to Puvenal's tenth Sa- 

tire, 


FN wy laſt Saturday's paper I laid down 
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tire, and to the ſecond Satire of Per/ius; as 


the laſt of theſe authors has almoſt tran- 


ſcribed the preceding dialogue, enti- 
ruled, Alcibiades the Firſt, in his fourth 
Satire. „ „ 

The Speakers in this dialogue upon 


Prayer, are Socrates and Aleibiades; and. 


the ſubſtance of it (when drawn together 
out of the intricacies and digreſſions, as 
follows. | 3 „„ 


Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, 


as he was going to his devotions, and 


obſerving his eyes to be fixed upon the 


earth with great ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion, tells him, that he had reaſon to be 
thoughtful on that occaſion, ſince it was 
poſſible for a man to bring down evils 
upon himſelf by his own Prayers,- and 


_— 
* 


that thoſe things which the Gods ſend 


him in anſwer to his petitions might 
turn to his deſtruction: This, ſays he, 
may not only happen when a man prays 


for what he knows is miſchievous in its 


own nature, as Oedipus implored the Gods . 


to ſow diſſention between his ſons, but 


when he prays for what he believes 
would be for his good, and againſt what 
he believes would be to his detriment. 


This the Philoſopher ſhews muſt neceſſa. 
os | rily 
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rily happen, among us, ſince molt men 


are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or 


paſſion, which hinder them from ſeeing 
ſuch things as are really beneficial to 


them. For an inſtance, he asks Aldi- 


biades, Whether he would not be tho- 


roughly pleaſed and ſatisfied if that God 


to whom he was going to addreſs him- 
ſelf, ſhould promiſe to make him the 
ſovereign of the whole earth? Alcibiades 
anſwers, That he ſhould doubtleſs look 
upon ſuch a pfomiſe as the greateſt fa- 
vour that could be beſtowed upon him, 
Socrates then asks him, If after receiving 
this great favour he would be contented 
to loſe his life? or if he would receive 


it though he was ſure he ſhould make 


an ill uſe of it? To both which queſti- 
ons Alcibiades anſwers in the negative. 


Socrates then ſhews him, from the ex- 


amples of others, how theſe might pro- 
bably be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. 


He then adds, That other reputed pieces 


of good fortune, as that of having a ſon 
or procuring the higheſt poſt in a go- 


vernment, are ſubject to the like fatal 


conſequences; which nevertheleſs, ſays 
he, men ardently defire, and would not 
- Fail to pray for, if they thought their 

Los prayers 


an had 


C 


# - 
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prayers might be effectual for the ob- 


taining of them. 
Having eſtabliſhed this great point, 


That all the moſt apparent bleſſings in 


this life are obnoxious to ſuch dreadful 
conſeqdences, and that no man knows 
what in its events would prove to him a 
bleſſing or a curſe, he teaches Alcibiades 
after what manner he ought to pray. 
In the firſt place, he recommends to 
him, as the model of his devotions, a 
ſhort prayer, which a Greek Poet com- 
poſed for the uſe gf his friends, in the 


following words; O Jupiter, give us thoſe 
things which are good for us, wel her they 

are, ſuch things as wwe pray fer; or fuck 
things as we do not pray for; and remove 
from us thoſe things which are hurtful, 


though they are Aan things as we pray 


for. 


In the bod place, that his Diſciple 


may ask ſuch things as are expedient for 
him, he ſhews him, that it is abſolutely 


neceſſary to apply himſelf to the ſtudy 
of true wiſdom, and to the knowledge 
of that which is his chief good, and the 


moſt ſuitable to the excellency of his 


nature. 
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In che H and laſt place he inform 
him, that "the beſt methods he could 

make uſe of to draw down bleſſings 

upon himſelf, and to render his prayers 

acceptable, would be to hve in a con- 

ſtant practice of his duty towards the 

Gods, and towards men. Under this 

head he very much recommends a form 

of Prayer the Lacedæmonians made ule of, 

in which they petition the Gods, 10 give 

them all good things, ſo long as they were 

3 Under this head hkewife he 

gives a very remarkable account of an 

c Oracle to the following purpoſe. 

When the Atlienians in the war with 
the Lacedæmonians received many defeats 
both by ſea and land, they ſent a meſſage 
to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, ta. ask * 
the reaſon why they who erected fo 1 
many temples to the Gods, and adorned 1 
them with ſuch coſtly offerings ;. why fe 

they who had inſtituted. ſo many feſti- p 
vals, and accompanied them with ſuch T1 
pomps and ceremonies; in ſhort, why fu 
they who had ſlain fo many Hecatombs 7 
at their altars, ſhould be leis ſucceſsful. ;, 
than the Lacedæmoniaus, who fell ſo ſhort 4 
of them in all theſe particulars. To this, 1 
lays he, the Oracle made the following m 
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reply; 1 am better pleaſed with the prayer 


of the Lacedzmonians than with all the 


oblations of the Greeks.” As this prayer 
implied and, encouraged virtue in thoſe 


hay made it; the Philoſopher proceeds 
w how the moſt vicious man might - 


8 devout, ſo far as victims could make 
; him, but that his Offerings were regard- 
ed by the Gods as bribes, and his peti- 
tions as blaſphemies. He like wiſe quotes 
on this occaſion tvo verſes out of Homer, 
in which the Poet ſays, That the ſcent of 
the Trojan Sacrifices was carried up to 
heaven by the winds; but that it was not 


acceptable to the Gods, who were diſ- 


pleaſed with Priam and all his People. 


The concluſion of this dialogue is. 


very remarkable. Socrates having deterr'd 


Alcibiades from the prayers and ſacrifice 


which he was going to offer, by ſetting: 


forth the above-mentioned difficulties of : 


performing that duty as he ought, adds 
theſe words, W̃e muſt therefore wait till 
fuck time as we may learn how we ought ta 


behave our ſelves tewards the Gods and 
towards men. But when will that time 


come, ſays Alcibiades, and who is it will 
inſtruct us? For I would fain ſee this 
man, whoever he is. It is one, ſays 


14 Socrates, 
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Socrates, who takes care of you; but as 


Homer tells us, that Minerva removed 


the miſt from Liomedes his eyes, that he 
might plain'y diſcover both Gods and 
men; ſo the darkneſs that hangs upon 
your mind mutt be removed, before you 
are able to diſcern what is good and 
what is evil. Let him remove from my 
mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darkneſs, and 
what elſe he pleaſes; I am determined 
to refuſe nothing he ſhall order me, 
whoever he is, ſo that I may become the 
better man by it. The remaining part 
of this dialogue is very obſcure: There 
is ſomething in it that would make us 
think Socrates hinted at himſelf, when he 
ſpoke of this Divine Teacher who was 
to come into the world, did he not own 
that he himſelf was in this reſpect as 
much at a loſs, and in as great diſtreſs as 
the reſt of mankind. 

Some learned men look uf kx this 
concluſion as a prediction of our Sa- 
viour, or at leaſt that Socrates, like the 
High-prieſt, propheſied, unknowingly, 
and pointed at that Divine Teacher who. 
was to come into the world ſome ages 
after him. However that may be, we 
find that this great —— ſaw, by the 


light 
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light of reaſon, that it was ſuitable to 


the goodneſs of the Divine Nature, to 
ſend a Perſon into the world who ſhould 
inſtruct mankind in the duties of reli- 


gion, and, in particular, teach them how | 


to Pray. ; 

| Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's 
diſcourſe on Prayer, will, I believe, na- 
turally make this reflection, That the 
great Founder of our religion, as well by 


his own example, as in the form of 


prayer which he taught his diſciples, did 
not only keep up to thoſe rules which 
the light of nature had ſuggeſted to this. 
great Philoſopher, but inſtructed his diſ- 


ciples in the whole extent of this duty,. 


as well as of all others. He directed them 


to the proper object of adoration, and 
taught them, according to the third rule 


_ above-mentioned, to apply themſelves to 


him in their cloſets, without ſhow or 


oſtentation; and to worſhip him in ſpirit 


and in trutd. As the Lacedæmoniaus in 


their form of Prayer implored the Gods 
in general to give them all good things 
ſo long as they were virtuous, we ask In 
particular that our offences may be forgiven 
as we forgive thoſe of others. If we look 
into the ſecond Rifle which Socrates has 
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178 The WoRSs HI of God. 
preſcribed, namely, That we ſhould ap- 
ply ourſelves to the knowledge of ſuch 
things as are beſt for us, this too is ex- 
plained at large in the doctrines of the 
Goſpel, where we are taught in ſeveral 
inſtances to regard thoſe things as curſes, 
which appear as bleſſings in the eye 
of the world; and on the contrary, to 
. eſteem thoſe things as bleſſings, which to 
the generality of mankind appear as 
curſes. Thus in the form which is pre- 
ſcribed to us we only pray for that hap- 
Pineſs which 1s our chief good, and the 
great end of our Exiſtence, when we pe- 
tition the Supreme Being for the coming 
ef his kingdom, being ſolicitous for no 
other temporal bleſſing but our daily 
ſuſtenance, On the other fide, we pray 
againſt nothing but Sin, and againſt 
Evil in general, leaving it with Omni- 
| ſcience to determine what is really ſuch. 
If we look into the firſt of Socrates 
his rules of prayer, in which he recom- 
mends the above-mentioned form of the 
ancient Poet, we find that form not only 
comprehended, but very much improved 
in the petition, wherein we pray to the 
Supreme Being that 47s Will may be donc: 
which is of the ſame force with that 
| a WIGS. form 


from which our Saviour uſed, when he 
prayed againſt the moſt painful and moſt. 
ignominious of deaths, ,Nevertheleſs not 
my Will, but thine be done. This com- 
prehenſive petition is the moſt humble, 
as well as the moſt prudent, that can 
be offered up from the creature to his 
Creator, as it ſuppoſes the Supreme 
Being wills nothing but what is for our 
good, and that he knows better than 
ourſelves what is ſo, , 
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SESLISESSISIBOS 
SE CT. v. 

Advantages of REVELATION above 
Natural Reaſon. 


— — * 4 
77 ” . * 


—— 


— dignum ſapiente bonoque eff, ws 


Eligion may be conſidered under 
two general heads. The firſt com- 
prehends what we are to believe, 
the other what we are to practiſe. By 
thoſe things which we are to believe, I 
' mean whatever 1s revealed to us in the 
Holy Writings, and which we could not 
have obtained the knowledge of by the 
light of natdre ; by the things which we 
are to practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties to 
which we are directed by reaſon or na- 
rural religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh by the name of Faith, the ſe- 
cond by that of Morality. FS 
If we look into the more ſerious part 
of mankind, we find many who lay ſo 
' | i great 


above Natural Reaſon. 18 
great a ſtreſs upon faith, that they neglect 
morality ; ; and many who build ſo much 
upon morality, that they do not pay a 
due regard to faith. The perfe& man 
ſhould be defective in neither of theſe 
particulars,. as will be very evident to 
thoſe who conſider the benefits which 
ariſe from each of them, and which I 


ſhall make the ſubject of this day's paper. 


Notwithſtanding this general diviſion 
of Chriſtian duty into morality and faith, 
and that they have both their peculiar ex- 
cellencies, the firſt has the eam 
in ſeveral reſpects. 

Fir, Becauſe the greateſt part of mo- 


rality (as I have ſtared the notion of it) 
is of a fixt eternal nature, and will en- 
dure wken faith ſhall fail, and be loſt i in 


conviction. 

Secondly, Becauſe a Perſon may be qua- 
lified to do greater good to mankind, and 
become more beneficial to the world, by 


morality, without faith, than by faith 
without morality, 


Thirdly, Becauſe morality gives a Reater 


perfection to human nature, by quieting 


the mind, moderating the paſſions, and 


advancing the happineſs of every man in 
his Private capacity. 


F. purthly, 
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Fourthly, Becauſe the rule of morality 
is much more certain than that of faith, 


all the civilized nations of the world 
agreeing in the great points of mora- | 
lity, as much as they differ in thoſe. of 


faith, 


 Fifthly, Becauſe: infidelity is not of 
ſo malignant a nature as immorality; 
or to put the ſame reaſon in another 


light, becauſe it is generally owned, there 


may be ſalvation for a virtuous Infidel, 


(particularly in the caſe of invincible 
ignorance) but none for a vicious Be- 
liever. 


Sixthly, Becauſe faith ſeems. to draw 
its principal, if not all its excellency, 
from the influence it has upon morality; 
as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we conſider. 
wherein conſiſts the excellency of faith, 


or the belief of revealed religion; and 
this I think is, 

Firſt, In explaining, and carrying to 

greater heights, ſeveral points of mo- 
rality. 

Secondly, In furniſhing new and ronger 
motives to enforce the att of mora- 
lity. | 
Thirdy, In giving, us more amiable 


ideas of the Supreme Being, more en- 


dearing 
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dearing notions of one another, and a 


true ſtate of ourſelves both in regard. 


to the grandeur and vileneſs of our na- 
tures. 

Fourthly, By ſhewing us the blackneſs 
and deformity of vice, which in the 


Chriſtian ſyſtem is ſo very great, that” 


he who is poſſeſſed of all perfection and 
the Sovereign Judge of it, is repreſented 
by ſeveral of our Divines as hating ſin to 
the ſame degree that he loves the Sacred 
Perſon who was made the propittation 
of it. 


Fi/thiy, In being the ordinary and pre- 


ſcribed method of making morality effec- 


. tual to ſalvation. 

I have only touched on theſe ſeveral 
heads, which every one who is conver- 
ſant in diſcourſes of this nature will eaſi- 


ly enlarge upon in his own thoughts, 


and draw concluſions from them which 
may be uſeful to him in the conduct of 
his life. One I am ſure is io obvious, 
that he cannot miſs ic, namely, that a 

gan cannot be perfect in his ſcheme of 


morality, who does not ſtrengthen and 


ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian 
faith. 
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Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or 
three other maxims which I think we 
may deduce from what has been faid. 

Firſt, That we ſnould be particularly 
cautious of making any thing an article 
of faith, which does not contribute to 
the confirmation or Improvement of mo- 
rality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can 
be true and authentick, which weakens 
or ſubverts the practical part of religion, 
or what I have hitherto call'd mora- 
lity 

ph, That the greateſt friend of 


morality, or natural religion, cannot poſ- 


ſibly apprehend any danger from em- 
bracing Chriſtianity, as it is preſerved 


pure and uncorrupt in the doctrines of 


our national Church. | 
There is likewiſe another maxim which 


T think may be drawn from the forego- 


ing conſiderations, which is this, that 


we ſhould, in( all dubious points, conſi- 


der any ill conſequences that may ariſe 
from them, ſuppoſing they ſhould be er- 
roneous, before we give up our aſſent to 

them. 
For example, in that diſputable point 
of perſecuting men for conſcience fake, 
beſides 


0 } 
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beſides the imbittering their minds with 


hatred, indignation, and all the vehe- 
mence of reſentment, and enſnaring them 


to profeſs what they do not believe; we 


cut them off from the pleaſures and ad- 
vantages of ſociety, afflict their bodies, 
diſtrels their fortunes, hurt their reputa- 
tions, ruin their families, make their lives 
painful, or put an end to them. Sure 
when I ſee ſuch dreadful conſequences 
riſing from a principle, I wou! 4 be as 
fully convinced of the truth of it, as of 
a mathematical de nonſtration, before I 
would venture to act upon it, or make 
it a part of my religion. 

In this caſe the injury done our neigh- 
bour is plain. and evident, the principle 
that puts us upon doing it, of a dubious 


and diſputable nature. Morality ſeems, 
highly violated by the one, and whether 


or no a zeal for what a man thinks the 
true ſyſtem of faith may juſtify it, is very 
uncertain. ÞF cannot but think, if our 
religion produce chatity as well as zeal, 


it will not be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch 


cruel inſtances, But, to conclude with 


the words of an excellent author, Ne 


tave juſt enough religion to make us hate, but 
not enough to make us love one another. 2 
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| © x 
o Hax d. ©» Aſyige Feov. 
Socrates apud Xen. 


T was the common boaſt of the Hea- 

then Philoſophers, that by the efficacy 
or their feveral doctrines, they made hu- 
man nature reſemble the Divine. Hoy 
much miſtaken ſoever they might be in 
the ſeveral means they propoſed for this 
end, it muſt be owned that the deiign 
was great and glorious, The fineſt works 


of invention and imagination, are of 


very little weight, when put in the ba- 
lance with what refines and exalts the 


rational mind. Longinus excuſes Homer 
very handſomely, when he ſays the Poet. 
made his Gods like men, that he might 
make his men. appear like the Gods : 
But it muſt be allowed that ſeveral of 
the ancient Philoſophers acted, as Cicero 
Wiſhes Homer had done ; they endeavour- 


ed rather to make men like Gods, than 


Gods like men. 


According to, this general maxim in 


philoſophy, ſome of them have endea- 


voured to place men-in ſuch a ſtate of 
pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, as they 


'vainly 
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vainly imagined the happineſs of the Su- 
preme Being to conſiſt in. On the other 
hand, the moſt virtuous ſect of Philoſo- 
phers have created a chimerical wie man, 


whom they made exempt from paſſion - 


and pain, and thought it enough to pro- 
nounce him All-lufficient. _ 

This laſt character, when diveſted of 
the glare of human pbiloſophy that ſur- 


rounds it. ignifies no more, than that 


a good and wife man ſhould fo arm him- 
ſelf with patience, as not to yield tame- 
ly to the violence of paſſion and pain 
that he ſhould learn fo to ſuppreſs and 
contract his deſires as to have few wants; 
and that he ſhould cheriſh ſo many vir- 
tues in his foul, as to have a perpetual 
ſource af pleaſure in himſelf. | 

The Chriſtian religion requires, that, 
after having framed the beſt Idea, we are 
able, of the Divine Nature, it ſhould be 
our next care to conform ourſelves to it, 


as far as our imperfections will permit. 
I might mention ſeveral paſiages. in the 


Sacred Writings on this head, to which I 
might add many maxims and wiſe fayings 
of moral Authors among the Greets and 
Romans. : 


— ſhall 
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I ſhall only inſtance a remarkable pal- 
ſage, to this purpoſe, out of Julian's 


Ceſars. The Emperor having repreſent- 
ed all. the Roman Emperors, with Alex- 


ander the Great, as paſſing in review 


before the Gods, and ftriving for the 


ſuperiority, lets them all drop, excepting 
Alexander, Fulins Ceſar, Auguſtus Ceſar, 
Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Conſtantine. 
Each of theſe great heroes of antiquity 
lays in his claim for the upper place; 
and, in order to it, ſets forth his actions. 
after the moſt advantageous manner. But 


the Gods, inſtead of being dazzled with 


the luſtre of their actions, 3 „by 
Mercury, into the proper motive and go- 


verning principle that influenced them 


throughout the whole ſeries of their 


lives and exploits. Alexander tells them, 


That his aim was to conquer: ulius 


Ceſar, That his was to'gain the higheſt 


poſt in his country Auguſtus, To govern 
well; Trajan, That his was the fame as 
that of Alexander, namely, to conquer, 
The queſtion, at length, was put to 
Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great 
modeſty, That it had always been his care 
to imitate the Gods, This conduct ſeems 
to have gained him the moſt votes and 


beſt 
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beſt place in the whole aſſembly. Marcus 


Aurelius being afterwards aſked to ex- 
plain himſelf, declares, That, by imitat- 
ing the Gods, he endeavoured to imitate 
them in the uſe of his underſtanding, 
and of all other faculties; and in parti- 
cular, That it was always his ſtudy to 
have as few wants as poſſible in him- 
felt, and to do all the good he could to 
others. 

Among the many methods by which 
revealed religion has advanced morality, 
this is one, That it has given us a more 


juſt and perfect idea of that Being whom 
every reaſonable creature ought to imi- 


tate, The young man, in a heathen 
Comedy, might juſtify his lewdnefs by 
the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, there 


was ſcarce any crime that might not be 


countenanced by thoſe notions of the 
Deity which prevailed among the com- 
mon people in the heathen world. Re- 
vealed religion ſets forth a proper ob- 
ject for imitation, in that Being who is 


the pattern, as well as the ſourcez of all 


ſpiritual perfection. 
While we remain in this life, we are 
ſubject to innumerable temptations, 


Which, if liſten'd to, will make us deviate 


from 
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from reaſon and goodneſs, the only things 


wherein we can imitate the Supreme Be- 


ing. In the next life we meet with no- 
thing to excite our inclinations that doth 
not deſerve them. I ſhall therefore diſ- 
miſs my reader with this maxim, viz. 


Our happineſs in this world proceeds from 


the ſuppreſſion of our deſires, but in the next 
wworla from the gratification of them, 


* — — 
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La 


quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipſam, 
* tollas ? Jjuv. 


T is uſual with polemical writers to 
object ill deſigns to their adverſaries. 
This rurns their argument into ſatire, 
which, inſtead of ſhewing an error in 
the underſtanding, tends only to expoſe 
the morals of thoſe they write againſt. 
] ſhall not act after this manner with re- 
ſpect to the Free- ihinkcra. Virtue, and the 
happineſs of ſociety, are the great ends 
which all men ought to promote, and 
ſome of that Sect would be thought to 
have at heart above the reſt of mankind. 
But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that pro- 


feſſton to carry on a good deſign in the 


ſimplicity of their hearts, and according 


0 
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to their beſt knowledge, yet it is much 
to be feared, thoſe well-meaning ſouls, 
while they endeavoured to recommend 
virtue, have in reality been advancing 
the Intereſts of vice, which as I take to 
proceed from their ignorance of human 


nature, we may hope, when they become 


ſenſible of their miſtake, they will, in 


conſequence of that heneficent principle 


they pretend to act upon, retorm their 
practice for the furure. 

The Sages whom I have in my eye 
ſpeak of virtue as the moſt amiable thing 
in the world; but at the ſame time that 
they extol her Beauty, they take care to 
leſſen her Portion. , Such innocent crea- 
tures are they, and ſo great ſtrangers to 


the world, that they think this a likely 


method to increaſe the number of her 
ad mirers. 


Virtue has in herſelf the moſt en- 


gaging charms; and Chriſtianity, as it 


places her in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
adorned with all her native attractions, 
io it kindles a new fire in the ſoul, by 
adding to them the unutterable rewards 
which attend her votaries in an eternal 


ſtate. Or if there are men of a Saturnine 


and heavy complexion, who are not 
eaſily 
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eaſily lifted up by hope, there is the pro- 
ſpect of everlaſting puniſhment to agitate 
their ſouls and to frighten them into the 
practice of virtue, and an averſion from 
vice. 

Whereas your ſober Free thinkers tell 
you, that virtue indeed 1s beautiful, and 
vice deformed : the former deſerves your 
love, and the latter your abhorrence ; 


but then, it is for their own ſake, or on 


account of the good and evil which im- 
mediately attend them, and are inſepa- 
rable from their reſpective natures. As 
for the immortality of the Soul, or eter- 
nal puniſhments and rewards, thoſe arc 
openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpici- 
ous by the moſt ly and laboured arti- 
fice. 
I will not ſay, theſe men act treache- 
rouſly in the cauſe of virtue; but, will 
any one deny, that they act fooliſbly, 


who pretend to advance the intereſt of 


it by deſtroying or weakening the ſtrong- 
eſt motives to it, which are accommo- 
dated to all capacities, and fitted to work 
on all diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe 
alone wich can affect 9215 a generous 
and exalted mind? 


Surely 


— 
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Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſion 
themſelves, and unacquainted with the 
force it hath on the minds of others, 


who can imagine that the mere beauty 


of fortitude, temperance and juſtice, is 


ſufficient to ſuſtain the mind of man. 
in a ſevere courſe of ſelf-denial againſt 
Wl the temptations of preſent profit and 


ſenſuality. 


be treated as a ſet of poor ignorant 
creatures, that have not ſenſe to diſco- 


evident thoſe men are no witches, nor 


they have leſs motives of honeſty than 
the reſt of their fellow- ſubjects; who 
have all the inducements to the exerciſe 
of any virtue which a Freethinker can 
poſſibly have, and beſides, the expecta- 


tion of never-ending happineſs or miſery 


as the conſequence of their choice. 
Are not men actuated by their paſſi- 

ons; and are not hope and fear the moſt 

powerful of our paſſions; and are there any 

objects which can rouſe and awaken our 

hopes and fears, like thoſe proſpects that 

warm and penetrate the heart of a Chriſ- 
| = 


tian, 


It is my opinion the Freethinkers ſhould 


ver the excellency of religion; it being 


likely to be guilty of any deep deſign, 
who proclaim aloud to the world, that 
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tian, but are not regarded by a Free- 
Fhunker. | 


It is not only a clear point, that a 
Chriſtian breaks through {ſtronger en- 


gagements whenever he ſurrenders him- 


ſelf to commit a criminal action, and is 
ſtung with a ſharper remorſe after it, 
than a Freethinker ; but it ſhould even 
ſeem that a man who believes no future 
ſtate, would act a fooliſh part in being tho- 
roughly honeſt. For what reaſon is there 
why ſuch a one ſhould poſtpone his own 
private intereſt or pleaſure to the doing 
his duty ? If a Chriſtian foregoes ſome 


preſent advantage for the ſake of his con- 


icience, he acts accountably, becauſe it 
is with the view of gaining ſome greater 
future good. But he that, having no ſuch 
view, ſhould yet conſcientiouſly deny 


himſelf a preſent good in any incident 


where he may lave appearances, 1s alto- 
gether as ſtupid as he that would truſt 
him at ſuch a juncture. 

It will perhaps, be ſaid, that virtue 1s 
her own reward, that a natural gratifi- 
cation attends good actions, which is 
alone ſufficient to excite men to the per- 
formance of them. But although there 


is nothing more e than virtue, and 
the 
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the practice of it is the ſureſt way to ſolid 
natural happineſs, even in this life; yet 
titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical pleaſures, 
are more ardently ſought after by moſt 
men, than the natural gratifications of a 
reaſonable mind; and it cannot be de- 
nied, that virtue and innocence are not 
always the readieſt methods to attain that 
ſort of happineſs. Beſides, the fumes of 
paſſion muſt be allayed, and reaſon muſt 
burn brighter than ordinary, to enable 
men to ſee and reliſh all the native beau- 
ties and delights of a virtuous life. And 
tho? we ſhould grant our PFreethinkers to 
be a ſet of refined ſpirits, capable only 
of being enamoured of virtue, yet what 
would become of the bulk of mankind 
who have groſs underſtandings, but lively 
ſenſes and ſtrong paſſions ? What a de- 
luge of luſt and fraud, and violence 
wouldin a little time 'overflow the whole 
nation, if theſe wiſe advocates for mo- 
rality were univerſally hearkened to ? 
Laſtly, opportuniries do ſometimes offer 
in which a man may wickedly make 
his fortune, or indulge a pleaſure, without 
tear of temporal damage, either in repu- 
tation, health, or fortune. In ſuch caſes 
what reſtraint do they lie under who have 
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no regards beyond the grave? the inward 
compunctions of a wicked, as well as the 
joys of an upright mind, being grafted 
on the ſenſe of another ſtate. 

The thought, hat our Exiftence termi- 
nates with this life, doth naturally check 
the ſoul in any generous purſuit, contract 
Her views, and fix them on temporary 
and ſelfiſh ends. It dethrones the reaſon, 
-extinguiſhes all noble and heroick ſenti- 
ments, and ſubjects the mind to the ſla- 
very of every preſent paſſion. The wiſe 
Heathens of antiquity were not ignorant 
-of this; hence they endeavoured by fa- 
bles and conjectures, and the glimmerings 
of nature, to poſſeſs the minds of men 
with the belief of a future ſtate, which has 
been ſince brought to light by the Goſpel, 
and is now molt inconſiſtently decry'd by 
a few weak men, who would have us 
believe that they promote Virtue by turn- 
Ang Religion into ridicule, | 
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Mens agitat molem Virg. 


O one who regards things with a 

philoſophical eye, and hath a Soul 
capable of being delighted with the ſenſe 
that truth and knowledge prevail among 
men, it muſt be a grateful reflection to 


think that the ſublimeſt truths, which 


among the Heathens only here and there 
one of brighter parts and more leiſure 
than ordinary could attain to, are now 
grown familiar to the meaneſt inhabitants 
of theſe nations. 

Whence came this ſurprizing change, 
that regions formerly inhabited by 1gno- 
rant and ſavage people ſhould now out- 
ſhine ancient Greece, and the other eaſtern 


countries, ſo renowned of old, in the 


moſt elevated notions of theology and 
morality ? Is it the effect of our own 
parts and induſtry ? Have our common 
mechanicks more refined underſtandings 
than the ancient Philoſophers? Ir 1s 
owing to the God of truth, who came 
down from heaven. and condeſcended to 
be himſelf our Teacher. It is as we are 
Ariſtians, that we profefs more excel- 
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lent and divine truths than the reſt of 
mankind, 

If there be any of the Free-ihinkers 
who are not direct Atheiſts, Charity 
would incline one to beheve them 1gno- 


rant of what is here advanced. And it 


is for their information that I write this 
paper, the deſign of which 1s to com- 
pare the ideas that Chriſtians entertain of 
the Being and Attributes of a God, 
with the groſs notions of the heathen. 
world. Is it poſſible for the mind of 
man to conceive a more auguſt idea of 
the Deity than is ſet forth in the holy 
Scriptures ? I {all throw together ſome 
paſſages relating to this ſubje&, which I 
propoſe only as Philotophical ſentiments, 
to be conſidered by a V ree-thiuker. 

« Fho' there be that are called Gods, 
< yet to us there is but one God, He 
« made the Heaven and Heaven of Hea- 
© vens with all their Hoſt; the earth 
* and all things that are therein; the 
« ſeas and all that is therein; He ſaid 
let them be, and it was ſo. He hath 
© ſtretched forth the heavens. He hath 
founded the earth, and hung it upon 
* nothing. He hath ſhut up the ſea with 


+ © doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou 


* come 
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come and no further, and here ſhall 
thy proud waves be ſtaid. The Lord 
is an inviſible Spirit, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our Being. He is 


© the fountain of life. He preſerveth 


man and beaſt. He giveth food to all 
fleſh. In his hand is thi ſoul of every 


living thing, and the breath of all man- 


kind.” The Lord maketh poor and ma- 
keth rich. He bringeth low and lift- 
eth up. He killeth and maketh alive. 
He woundeth and healeth. By hun 
Kings reign, and Princes decree juſtice, 


and not a ſparrow falleth to the ground 


without him. All Angels, Authorities, 
and Powers are ſubject to him. He 
appointeth the Moon for ſeaſons, and 
the Sun knoweth his going down. He 
tnundereth with his voice, and direct- 


eth it under the whole Heaven, and 


his lightning unto the ends of the earth. 
Fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, wind, 
and ſtorm, fulfil his word. The Lord b 
is king for ever and ever, and his do- 
minion is an everlaſting domim The 
earth and the heavens ſhall periſh, but 
thou, O Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall 
wax old, as doth. a garment, and as a 


veſture ſhalt thou told them up, and 
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they ſhall be changed; but thou art 
the ſame, and thy years ſhall have no 
end. God 1s perfect in knowledge ; his 


underſtanding is infinite. He is the Fa- 


ther of Lights. He looketh to the ends 
of the earth, and ſeeth under the whole 
heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the 
children of men from the place of his 
habitation, and conſidereth all their 
works, He knowefh our down: fitting 
and upriſtag. He cempaſſeth our path, 
and countethour ſteps. He is acquaint- 
ed with all our ways; and when we 
enter our cloſer, and ſhut our door, he 
ſeeth us. He knoweth the things that 
come into our mind, every one of 
them: and no thought can be with- 
holden from him. The Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. He is a father of the fa- 
therleſs, and a judge of the widow. 
He is the God of peace, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort 
and conſolation. The Lord is great, 
and we know him not: His greatneſs 
is unſearchable. Who but he hath 
meaſured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, and meted out the heavens 
with a ſpan ? Thine, O Lord, is the 
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«- Greatneſs, and the Power, and the 
Glory, and the Victory, and the Ma- 
« jefty. Thou art very great, thou art 
* cloathed with honour. Heaven is thy 
« throne, and earth is thy footſtool.“ 
Can the mind of a Philoſopher riſe 
to a more juſt and magnificent, and at 
the ſame time, a more amiable idea of 
the Deity, than is here ſet forth in the 
ſtrongeſt images and moſt emphatical 


language? And yet this 15 the language 


of Shepherds and Fiſhermen. The illi- 


terate Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians 


retained theſe noble ſentiments, while the 
polite and powerful nations of the earth 
were given up to that ſottiſh fort of 
worſhip of which the following elegant 
deſcription is extracted from one of 
the inſpired Writers. 


< Who hath formed a God or molten 5 


an image that is profitable for nothing? 
* The Smith with the tongs both work- 
eth in the coals and faſhioneth it with 
* hammers and worketh it with the 
* ſtrength of his arms: Yea he is hungry 
and his ſtrength faileth. He drinketh: 
no water and is faint. A man planteth 
* an aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. 
* He burneth part thereof in the fire: 
1 K 5 He 
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He roaſteth Roaſt. He warmeth him- 
* ſelf. And the reſidue thereof he maketh 
© a God. He falleth down unto it, and 
< worſhippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and 
* ſaith, Deliver me, for thou art my God. 
None conſidereth in his heart, I have 
burnt part of it in the fire, yea alſo, 1 
have baked bread upon the coals there- 
© of: I have roaſted fleſh. and eaten it; 
© and ſhall I make the reſidue thereof 


an abomination ? Shall I fall down to 


© the Stock of a Tree? 17 

In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a 
man to declare for Free- thinking, and 
diſengage himſelf from the yoke of Ido- 
latry, were doing honour to human na— 
rure, and a work well becoming the great 


aſſerters of reaſon. But in aChurch, where 


our adoration is directed to the Supreme 
Being, and (to ſay the leaſt) where is 
nothing either in the object or manner 
of worſhip that contradicts the light of 
Nature, there, under the pretence of 
Free-thinking, to rail at the religious in- 
ſtitutions of their Country, ſheweth an 


undiſtinguiſhing Genius that miſtakes 


Oppoſition for Freedom of thought. And, 
indeed, notwithſtanding the pretences of 
ſome few among our Free thinkers, I can 

5 we hardly 
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hardly think there are men ſo ſtupid and 
inconſiſtent with themſelves, as to have 
a ſerious regard for natural Religion, and 
at the ſame time uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours to deſtroy the credit of thoſe ſa- 
cred Writings, which as they have been 
the means of bringing theſe parts of the 
world to the knowledge of natural Reli- 
gion, ſo in caſe they loſe their authority 
over the minds of men, we ſhould or 
tourſe fink into the ſame idolatry which 
we ſee practiſed by other unenlightened 
nations. be” 

If a perſon who exerts himſelf in the 
modern way of Free-thinking be not a 
ſtupid Idolater, it is undeniable that he 
contributes all he can to the making other 
men ſo, either by ignorance or deſign; 
which lays him under the dilemma, I will 
not ſay of being a Fool or Knave, but of 


incurring the contempt or deteſtation of 
mankind, 
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Excellency of the CHRISTIAN 
Inſtitution. 
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Asbtiſima queque dabunt Dii, 
Charior eſt illis homo, quam biw Juv. 


T is owing to pride, and a ſecret af- 
fectation of a certain felf-exiſtence, 
that the nobleſt motive for action that 

ever was propoſed to man, is not ac- 
knowledged the glory and happineſs of 
their Being. The heart is treacherous 
to itſelf, and we do not let our reflecti- 
ons go deep enough to receive religion 
as the moſt honourable incentive to good 
and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakneſs, to flatter ourſelves into a be- 
lief, that if we ſearch into our inmoſt 
thoughts, we find ourſelves wholly diſ- 
intereſted, and diveſted of any views ari- 
fing from felf-love and vain- glory. 

p OW- 


— 
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however ſpirits of ſuperficial greatneſs 
may diſdain at firſt ſight to do any thing, 
but from a noble impulſe in themſelves, 
without any future regards in this or ano 
ther Being; upon ſtricter enquiry they 
will find, to act worthily and expect to 
be rewarded only in another world, is as 
heroick a pitch of virtue as human na- 
ture can arrive at. If the tenor of our 
actions have any other motive, than the 
deſire to be pleaſing in the eye of the 
Peity, it will neceſſarily follow that we 
muſt be more than men, if we are not 
too much exalted in proſperity and de- 
preſſed in adverſity: But the Chriſtian 
world has a leader, the contemplation of 
whoſe life and ſufferings muſt adminiſter 
comfort in affliction, while the ſenſe of 
his Power and Omnipotence muſt give 
them humiliation in proſperity. 
It is owing to the forbidden and un- 
lovely conſtraint with which men of low 
conceptions act when they think they 
conferm themſelves to religion, as well 
as to the more odious conduct of hypo- 
crites, that the word Chriſtian does not 
carry with it at firſt view all that is 
great, worthy, friendiy, generous, and 
heroick. The man who ſuſpends his 


hopes 
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206 Excellency of the + © 
hopes of the reward of worthy actions 
till after death, who can beſtow unſeen, 
who can overlook. hatred, do good to 
his ſlanderer, who can never be angry at 
his friend, never revengeful to his ene- 
my, is certainly formed for the benefit 
of ſociety : Yet theſe are ſo far from 
heroick virtues, that they are but the 
ordinary duties of a Chriſtian. 

When a man with a ſteady faith looks 
back on the great cataſtrophe of this 
day, with what bleeding emotions of heart 
mult he contemplate the life and ſuffer- 
ings of his deliverer ? When his agonies 
occur to him, how will he weep to re- 
flect that he has often forgot them for 
the glance of a wanton, for the applauſe 
_ of a vain world, for an heap of fleeting 
paſt pleaſures, which are at preſent aking 
ſorrows ? 

How pleaſing is the contemplation of 
the lowly ſteps our Almighty Leader 
took in conducting us to his heavenly 
manſions ? In plain and apt parable, 
ſimilitude, and allegory, our great Maſter 
entorced the doctrine of our ſalvation ; 
but they of his acquaintance, inſtead of 
receiving what they could not oppoſe, 
were offended at the preſumption of be- 


ing 
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ing wiſer than they: They could not 
raiſe their little ideas above the conſide- 
ration of him, in thoſe circumſtances 
familiar to them, or conceive that he 
who appeared not more terrible or pom- 

us, ſhould have any thing more ex- 
alted than themſelves; he in that place 
therefore would not longer ineffectually 
exert a power which was incapable of 
conquering the prepoſſeſſion of their nar- 
row and mean conceptions. 
| Multicudes follow'd him, and brought 
him the dumb, the blind, the ſick, and 
maim'd ; whom when their Creator had 


touch'd, with a ſecond life they faw, 


ſpoke, leap'd, and ran. In affection to 
him, and admiration of his actions, the 
crowd could not leave him, but waited 
near him till they were almoſt as faint 
and helpleſs as others they brought ror 
ſuccour. He had compaſſion on them, 
and by a miracle ſupplied their neceſſities, 
Oh, the ecſtatic entertainment, when they 
could behold their tood immediately ; in- 
creale to the Diſtributer's hand, and fee 
their God in perſon feeding and re reſh- 
ing his creatures ! Oh envied happineſs ! 

But why doe I fay envied ? as if our God 
did not (till preſide over our temperate 
| meals, 
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208 Excellency of tbe 
meals, chearful hours, and. innocent 
Tonverſations. — C0”; 
But tho? the ſacred ſtory is every where 
full of miracles not inferior to this, and 
tho' in the midſt of thoſe acts of Divi- 
nity he never gave the leaſt hint of a de- 
ſign to become a ſecular Prince, yet had 
not hitherto the Apoſtles themſelves any 
other hopes than of worldly power, 
preferment, riches and pomp; for Peter 
upon an accident of ambition among the 
Apoſtles, hearing his Maſter explain that 
his kingdom was not of this world, was 
ſo ſcandaliz'd, that he whom he had ſo 
long follow'd ſhould ſuffer the ignominy, 
ſhame, and death which he foretold, that 
he took him aſide and ſaid, Be it far from 
thee, Lord, this ſhall not be unto thee: For 
which he ſuffered a ſevere reprehenſion 
from his Maſter, as having in his view 
the glory of man rather than that of 
The great change of things began to- 
draw near, when the Lord of Nature 
thought fit as a Saviour and Deliverer 
to make his publick entry into Jeruſa- 
lem with more than the power and joy, 
but none of the oſtentation and pomp of 
a triumph; he came humble, meek, and 
8 N lowly: 
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lowly : with an unfelt new ecſtaſy, mul- 
titudes ſtrewed his way with garments 
and olive-branches, crying with loud - 
glad neſs and acclamation, Hoſannah to the 

ſon of David, Bleſſed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord | At this great King's 
acceſſion to his throne, men were not 
ennobled, but ſaved; crimes were not | 
remitted, but ſins forgiven ; he did not 1 
beſtow medals, honours, favours, but 
health, joy, ſight, ſpeech. The' firſt ob- l: 
ject the blind ever ſaw, was the author of 
Sight; while the lame ran before, and 
the dumb repeated the Hoſaunak. Thus 
attended, he entered into his own houſe, 
the ſacred temple, and by his Divine Au- 
thority-expelPd traders and worldlings 
that profaned it; and thus did he, for 4 
time, uſe a great and deſpotick power, to 
let unbelievers underſtand, that *twas not 
want of, but ſuperiority to, all worldly 
dominion, that made him not exert it. 
But is this then the Saviour? is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obſcure Nazarene 
command Jrael, and ſit on the throne of 
David? Their proud and diſdainful hearts, 
which were petrified with the love and 
pride of this world, were impregnable to 
the reception of- ſo mean a * 
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210 Excellency of tbe 
and were now enough exaſperated with 
benefits to conſpire his death. Our Lord 
was ſenſible of their deſign, and prepa- 
red his diſciples for it, by recounting to 
*em now more diſtin&ly what ſhould be- 
fal him; but Peter with an ungrounded 
reſolution, and in a fluſh of temper, made 
a ſanguine proteſtation, that tho? all men 
were offended in him, yet would not he 
be offended. It was a great article of our 
Saviour's buſineſs in the world, to bring 
us to a ſenſe of our inability, without 
God's aſſiſtance, to do any thing great 
or good; he therefore told Peter, "who 
thought ſo well of his courage and fide- 
lity, That they would both fail him, and 
even he ſhould deny him thrice that very 
night. F 

But what heart can conceive, what tongue 
utter the ſequel ? Who is that yonder buf- 
feted, moch d, and fpurn'd? Whom do they 
drag like a felon ? Whither do they carry 
my Lord,. my King, my Saviour, and my 


God: ? And will he die to expiate thoſe very | 


injuries? See where they have nailed the 


Lord and Giver of Life | How his wounds 


blacken, his body writhes, and heart heaves 
with pity and with agony ! Oh Almighty 
en look down, look down from thy tri- 
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CHRISTIAN TInfiitution. 271 
umphant Infamy : Lo, he inclines his head to 
tis ſacred boſom ! Hark, he groans ! ſee, he 
expires! The earth trembles, the temple rends, 
the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe : Which are 
the quick? Which are the dead? Sure na- 
ture, all nature is departing with her Cre- 
ator. | JI 


— 6 
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F to . the underſtanding, and 
regulate the will, is the moſt laſting 
and diffuſive benefit, there will not be 
found ſo uſeful and èxcellent an inſtitu- 
tion as that of the Chriſtian Prieſthood, 


which is now become the ſcorn of fools. | 


That a numerous order of men ſhould be 
conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt ſub- 
lime and beneficial truths, with a defign 
to propagate them by their diſcourſes 
and writings, to inform their fellow- 
creatures of the Being and Attributes of 
the Deity, to poſſeſs their minds with 
the ſenſe of a future ſtate, and not only 
to explain the nature of every virtue and 
moral duty, but hkewiſe to perſuade 
mankind to the practice of them by the 
moſt powerful and engaging motives, is 
a thing ſo excellent and neceſſary to the 
well-being of the world, that no _ 
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212 Excellency of the 
but a modern Free-thinker could have the 
- forehead or folly to turn into ridicule. 
The light in which theſe points ſhould 
be expoſed to the view of one who is pre- 
Judiced againſt the names, Religion,Church, 
Prieſt, and the like, is, to conſider the 
Clergy as ſo many Philoſophers, the 
Churches as Schools, and their ſermons as 
lectures, for the information and improve- 
ment of the audience. How would the 
heart of a Socrates or Tully have rejoiced, 
had they lived in a nation, where the 
law had made proviſion for Philoſophers, . 
to read lectures of morality and theo- 
logy every ſeventh day, in ſeveral thou- 
ſands of ſchools erected at the publick 
charge throughout the whole country, 
at which lectures all ranks and ſexes 
without diſtinction were obliged to be 
reſent for their general improvement? 
And what wicked wretches would they 
think thoſe men, who ſhould endeavour 
to defeat the purpoſe of ſo divine an 
inſtitution ? | 
It is indeed uſual with that low tribe 
of writers, to pretend their deſign is only 
to reform the Church, and expoſe the 
vices and not the order of the Clergy. 
The Author of a pamphlet printed — 
8 other 
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other day, (which without my men- 
tioning the title, will on this occaſion 
occur to the thoughts of thoſe who 
have read it) hopes to inſinuate by that 
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artifice what he is afraid or aſhamed WE 
openly to maintain. But there are two 1 
points which clearly ſnew what it is he 1 
aims at. The firſt is, that he con- 14 
ſtantly uſes the word Prieſt in ſuch a 1 
manner, as that his reader cannot but lit af 
obſerve he means to throw an odium on || 
the Clergy of the church of England, Ws 
from their being called by a name which l 
they enjoy in common with Heathens (FEY 
and Impoſtors. The other is, his raking TR 

together and exaggerating, with great l 

ſpleen and induſtry, all thoſe actions of l , 

church-men, which, either by their awn Wi 
illneſs or the bad light in which he places | 5: Hi 
them, tend to give men an ill impreſſion 9 

of the diſpenſers of the Goſpel: All which Wi 
he pathetically addreſſes to the conſidera- RA 

tion of his wiſe and honeſt countrymen _ 

of the laity. The ſophiſtry and ill- breed- 8K 

ing of theſe proceedings are ſo obvious Wi 

to men who have any pretence to that wo 

character, that I need ſay no more either 

of them or their autho. '  Z | 
SECT, 1 
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\HERE is a certain 8 and 
indifference in the phraſes of our 
European languages, when they 

are compared with the oriental forms of 
ſpeech; and it happens very luckily, that 
the Hebrew idioms run into the Engliſh 
tongue with a particular grace and beau- 
ty. Our language has received innume- 
rable elegancies and i improvements, from 
that infuſion of Hebraiſms, which are de- 
rived to it out of the poetical paſſages in 
Holy Writ. They give a force and ener- 
Zy to our expreſſions, warm and animate 
our language, and convey our thoughts 
WM) in 
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in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, than 
any that are to be met with in our own 
tongue. There is ſomething ſo pathe- 
tick in this kind of diction, that it often 
ſets the mind in a flame, and makes our 
hearts burn within us. How cold and 
dead does a prayer appear, that is com- 
poſed in the moſt elegant and polite 
forms of ſpeech, which are natural to 
our tongue, when it is not heightned by 
that ſolemnity of phraſe, which may be 
drawn from the Sacred Writings. It 
has been faid by ſome of the ancients, 
that if the Gods were to talk with men, 
they would certainly talk in Plato's ſtyle; 
but think we may ſay with juſtice, that 
when mortals converſe with their Creator, 
they cannot do it in ſo proper a ſtyle as 
in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties 
of poetry that are to. be met with in 
the Divine Writings, and examine how 
kindly the Hebrew manners of ſpeech mix 
and incorporate with the Engliſh lan- 
guage ; after having peruſed the book cf 
Palms, let him read a literal tranſlation 
of Horace or Pindar. He will find in thete 
two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and confuſion 

of ſtyle, with ſuch a comparative povertv 
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216 Dignity of the 
of imagination, as will make him — 4 


ſenfible of what I have been here ad- 
vancing. e 1 

Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury 
of words, ſo beautiful in themſelves, and 


fo proper for the airs of muſick, I can 


not but wonder that perſons of diſtinction 
ſhould give ſo little attention and encou- 


ragement to that kind of muſick which 
would have its foundation in reaſon, and 


which would improve our virtue in pro- 
portion as it raiſed our delight. The 
paſſions that are excited by ordina 

compoſitions generally flow from fuck 
filly and abſurd occaſions, that a man is 


aſhamed to reflect upon them ſeriouſly, 


but the fear, the love, the ſorrow, the 
indignation that are awakened in the 
mind by hymns: and anthems, make the 
heart better, and proceed from ſuch cauſes 


as are altogether reaſonable and praiſe- 


worthy. Pleaſure and duty go hand in 


hand, and the greater our ſatisfaction is, 


the greater is our religion. 


Muſick among thoſe who are tiled 


the choſen people, was a religious art. 
The ſongs of Sion, which we have reaſon 
to believe were in high repute among 


the courts of the Eaſtern Monarchs, were 


no- 


La 
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nothing elſe but Pſalms and pieces of 
Poetry that adored or celebrated the 
Supreme Being. The greateſt conqueror 
in this Holy Nation, after the manner 
of the old Grecian Lyricks, did not only 
compoſe the words of his Divine Odes, 
but generally ſet them to muſick himſelf: 
After which, his works, tho' they were 
conſecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national entertainment, as well as the de- 
votion of his people. 
The firſt original of the Drama was a 
religious worſhip conſiſting only of a 
Chorus, which was nothing elſe but an 
hymn to a Deity. As luxury and vclup- 
tuouineſs prevailed over innocence and 
religion, this form of worſhip degene- 
rated into Tragedies; in which however 
the Chorus ſo far remembered its firſt 
office, as to brand every thing that was 
vicious, and recommend every thing that 
was laudable ; to intercede with heaven 
for the innocent, arid to implore its 
| vengeance on the criminal. | N 
| Homer and Heſiod intimate to us how . 
. this art ſhould be applied, when they re- 
preſent the Muſes as ſurrounding Jupiter, 
YH and warbling their hymns about his 
c chrone. I might ſhew from innumerable 
F * | paſ- 
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218 Dignity of the 


paſſages in ancient Writers, not only that 


vocal and inſtrumental muſick were made 
uſe of in their religious worſhip, but 
that their moſt favourite diverſions were 
filled with ſongs and hymns to their 
reſpective Deities, Had we frequent 
entertainments of this nature among us, 
they would not a little purify and exalt 
our paſſions, give our thoughts a proper 
turn, and cheriſh thoſe divine impulſes 
in the ſoul, which every one feels that 
has not ſtifled them by ſenſual and im- 


moderate pleaſures. H. 
Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes 


noble hints in the mind of the hearer, 


and fills it with great conceptions. It 


ſtrengthens devotion, and advances praiſe 


into rapture. It lengthens out every act 
of worſhip, and produces more laiting 


and permanent impreſſions 1n the mind, 


than thoſe which accompany any tran- 
ſient form of words that are uttered in 
the ordinary method of religious worſhip, 

ak | | 6 
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Fungar inani 
Munere 5 


Virg. 


R. Tillotſon, in his diſcourſe concern- 


ing the danger of all knows fin, botſi 
from the light of nature and revelation, 


after having given us the deſcription of 


the laſt day out of Holy Writ, hes this 


remarkable paſſage. 


* I appeal to any man, whether ny 


be not a repreſentation of things very 


proper and ſuitable to that great day, 


© wherein he who made the world ſhall. 


* come to judge it? And whether the 
vit of man ever deviſed any thing ſo 


* awful, and fo agreeable to the Majeſty 


« of God, and the ſolemn judgment of 


the whole world? The deſcription which 
Virgil makes of the Elyſian Fields, and 
* the Infernal Regions, how infinitely do 
they fall ſhort of the majeſty of the 
Holy Scripture, and the deſcription. 


* the great and terrible day of the Lord! So 


„ 0 ima- 


there made of heaven and hell, and of 


* 


that in compariſon they are childiſn 
* and trifling z and yet perhaps he had 
the moſt regular and moſt govern'd 
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220 Dignity of the __ 
imagination of any man that ever lived, 
and obſerved the greateſt decorum in 
his characters and deſcriptions. But 
who can declare the great things of 
God, but he to whom God ſhall reveal 
tem? 

This obſervation was worthy a moſt 
polite man, and ought to be of authority 


A A Aa „% KX 6 


with all who are ſuch, fo far as to exa- 


mine whether he ſpoke that as a man of 
a juſt taſte and judgment, or advanced 
it merely for the ſervice of his doctrine 


as a clergyman. 


I am very confident whoever reads the 


Goſpels, with an heart as much pre- 
| pared in favour of them as when he ſits 


down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
paſſage there which is not told with more 
natural force than any epiſode in either of 
thoſe wits, who were the chief of mere 
— 

The laſt thing I read was the 24th 
chapter of St. Luke, which gives an ac- 
count of the manner in which our bleſ- 


ſed Saviour, after his reſurrection, joined 
with two diſciples on the way to Em- 


maus as an ordinary traveller, and took 
the privilege as ſuch to enquire of them 


| what occaſioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in 


their 


0 
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their countenances ; or whether it was 


from any publick cauſe ? ? Their wonder 
that any man ſo near Jeruſalem ſhould 
be a ſtranger to what had paſſed there ; 
their acknowledgment to one they met. 
accidentally that they had believed in 
this Prophet; and that now, the third 
day after his death, they were in doubt 
as to their pleaſing hope which occa- 
ſioned the heavineſs he took notice of, 
are all repreſented in a ſtyle which men. 
of letters call the great and noble fimplicity. 
The attention of the Diſciples, when he 
expounded the Scriptures concerning 
himſelf, his offering to take his leave of 
them, their fondneſs of his tay, and the 
manifeſtation of the great gueſt whom 
they had entertained while he was yet at 
meat with them, are all incidents which 
wonderfully pleaſe the imagination of a' 
Chriſtian reader ; and give to him ſome- 
thing of that touch of mind which the 
brethren felt, when they ſaid one to ano- 
ther, Did not our hearts burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to us the Scriptures? 

I am very far from pretending to treat 
theſe matters as they deſerve ; but I hope 
thoſe Gentlemen who are qualified for it, 

L 3 | and 
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222 _. Dignity of the 
and called to it, will forgive me, and 
conſider that I ſpeak as a mere ſecular 
man, impartially conſidering the effect 
which the Sacred Writings will have 
upon the ſoul of an intelligent reader; 
and it is ſome argument, that a thing is 
the immediate work of God when it fo 
infinitely tranſcends all the labours of 
man. When I look upon Raphael's pic- 
ture of our Saviour's appearing to his 
Diſciples after his reſurrection, I cannot 
but think the juſt diſpoſition. of that 
piece has in it the force of many volumes 
on the ſubject: The Evangeliſts are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a paſſi- 
onate zeal and love which the painter 
has thrown in their faces; the huddle 
group of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant 
are admirable repreſentations of men 
abaſhed with their late unbelief and 
hardneſs of heart. And ſuch endeavours 
as this of Raphael, and of all men not 
called to the altar, are collateral helps 
not to be deſpiſed by the Miniſters of 
the Goſpel. 

Tis with this view that] preſume upon 
ſubjects of this kind, and men may take 
up this paper, and be catched by an admo- 
nition under the diſguiſe of a diverſion. 3 
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All the arts and ſciences ought to be 
employed in one confederacy againſt the 
prevailing torrent of vice and impiety; 
and it will be no ſmall ſtep in the pro- 
greſs of religion, if it is as evident as it 


ought to be, that he wants the beſt taſte 


and beſt ſenſe a man can have, who 1s 
cold to the beauty of holineſs. 

As for my part, when I have happen- 
ed to attend the corps of a friend to his 
interment, and have ſeen a graceful man 
at the entrance of a church-yard, who 


became the dignity of his function, and 
aſſumed an authority which is natural 


to truth, pronounce [am the reſurrection 
and the life, he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead yet ſhall he live; and who» 
ſoever liveth and believeth in me ſhall never 
die: I ſay, upon ſuch an occaſion, the 


retroſpect upon paſt actions between the 


deceaſed whom I followed and myſelf, 


together with the many little circum- 


ſtances that ſtrike upon the ſoul, and 
alternately give grief and conlolation, 
have vaniſhed like a dream; and I have 
been relieved as by a voice from heaven, 
when the ſolemnity has proceeded, and 
after a long pauſe I have heard the ſer- 
vant of God utter, I know that my Re- 
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224. Dignity of the | 
Aeemer liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the 


r day upon the earth, and though 
werms deſtroy this body, yet in my fleſh ſhall 


1 ſee God; «whom T fhall jee for myſelf, and 
my eyes ſhall behold, and not another. How 
have I been raiſed above this werld and 
all its regards, and how well prepared 


to receive the next ſentence which the 
holy man has ſpoken, Ve brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing cut 5 the Lord gave, and the 


Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the — 


of the Lord! 

There are I know men of 1 tem- 
per without genius, Who can read theſe 
expreſſions of Scripture with as much 
indifference as they do the reſt of theſe 
looſe papers: However I will not deſpair 


but to bring men of wit into a love and 


admiration of Sacred Writings z and, as 
old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to ſec the 
day when it ſhall be as much the faſhion 


amorgſt men of politeneſs to admire a 


rapture of St, Paul, as any fine expreſſion 
in Virgil or Sha; and to ſee a well- 
dreſſed young man produce an Evange- 


liſt out of his pocket, and be no more out 


of countenance than if it were a a Claſſick 
— by lever. 
Ic 


-. 
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It is a gratitude that ought to be paid 
to Providence by men of diſtinguiſhed 
faculties, to praiſe and adore the Author 
of their Being with a ſpirit ſuitable to 
thoſe faculties, and rouſe ſlower men by 
their words, actions, and writings, to a 
participation of their tranſports and 
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SECT. VHE 
Againſt ATHEISM and INFIDELITY. 


FI * A E 4 
ach, LA 


Chatter, i. 


FTER having treated of falſe 
Zealots in Religion, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a monſtrous ſpe- 
cies of men, who one would not think 


had any exiſtence in nature, were they 


not to be met with in ordinary conver- 


ſation, I mean the Zealots in Atheiſm. 
One would fancy that theſe men, tho' 


they fall ſhort, in every other reſpect, of 
thoſe who make a profeſſion of religion, 
would at leaſt out-ſhine them in this par- 
ticular, and be exempt from that ſingle 


fault which ſeems to grow out of the 


imprudent feryours of religion : But ſo it 
is, that Infidelity is propagated with as 
much fierceneſs and contention, wrath 
and indignation, as if the ſafety of man- 

a L ' — Kind 
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kind depended upon it. There is ſome- 


thing ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this 
kind of Zealots, that one does not know 


how to ſet them out in their proper co- 


lours. They are a ſort of gameſters who 
are eternally upon the fret, tho they play 
for nothing, They are perpetually teiz- 
ing their friends to come over to them, 
though at the ſame time they allow that 
neither of them ſhall get any thing by the 
bargain. In ſhort, the zeal of ſpreading 
Atheiſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than 
Atheiſm itſelf. 

Since I have- mentioned this unac- 


countable Zeal which appears in Atheiſts, 


and Infidels, I muſt further obſerve that 
they are likewiſe in a moſt particular 
manner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of bigo- 
try. They are wedded to opinions full of 
contradiction and impoſſibility, and at 
the- ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt 
difficulty in an article of faith as a ſufficient 
reaſon for rejecting it. Notions that fall 
in with the common reaſon of mankind, 
that are conformable to the ſenſe of all 
ages and all nations, not to mention their 


tendency for promoting the happineſs 
of ſocieties or of particular perſons, are 
exploded as errors and prejudices; and 
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| ſchemes erected in their ſtead that are 


altogether monſtrous and irrational, and 
require the moſt extravagant credulity to 


embrace them. 


I would fain aſk one of 


theſe bigotted Infidels, ſuppoſing all the 
great points of Atheiſm, as the caſual 
or eternal formation of the world, the 
materiality of a thinking ſubſtance, the 


mortality of the Soul, the fortuitous 


organization of the Body, the motions 
and gravitation of matter, with the like 
particulars, were laid together and formed 
into a kind of Creed, according to the 
opinions of the moſt celebrated Atheiſts ; 


I fay, ſuppoſing ſuch a Creed as this were 
. formed, and impoſed upon any one peo- 


ple in the world, whether it would not 


require an infinitely greater meaſure of 
faith, than any ſet of articles which they 


ſo violently oppoſe. Let me therefore 
adviſe this generation of Wranglers, for 
their own and for the publick good, to- 

act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with them- 
ſelves, as not to burn with Zeal for 
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Irreligion, and with Bigotry for Non- 
ſenſe. | 
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Cœlum ipfum petimus flultitia, 


Hor. 


Pon my return to my lodgings laſt 
night I found a letter from my 


worthy 5 the Clergyman, whom 1 
have given ſome account of in my former 
papers. He tells me in it that he was 
particularly pleaſed with the latter part 
of my yeſterday's ſpeculation; and at the 
fame time incloſed the following Eſſay, 
which he deſires me to publiſh as the ſe- 
quel of that diſcourſe. It conſiſts partly 
of uncommon reflections, and partly of 
ſuch as have been already uſed, but now 


ſet in a ſtronger light, { 
A Believer may be excuſed by the A 

* moſt hardened Atheiſt for endeavour- 11 
ing to make him a Convert, becauſe he 11 
does it with an eye to both their in- a 
© tereſts. The Atheiſt is inexcuſable who 1 
tries to gain over a Believer, becauſe he = 
does not propoſe the doing himſelf or 1 
Believer any good by ſuch a conver= * |} 4 0 
* fion. , —_ 
The proſpect of a future State is the 10 


6 ſecret comfort and refreſhment of my Wn 
foul, - ii 
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« ſoul, it is that which makes nature look 

gay about me; it doubles all my plea- 
< ſures, and ſupports me .under all my 
* afflictions. I can look at diſappoint- 
ments and misfortunes, pain and fick- 
© neſs, death itſelf, and what is worſe 
than death the loſs of thoſe who are dear- 
< eſt to me, with indifference, ſo long as 
© I keep in view the pleaſures of eternity, 
and the ſtate of Being in which there 
will be no fears nor apprehenſions, pains 
nor ſorrows, fickneſs nor ſeparation. 
* Why will any man be ſo impertinently 
* officious, as to tell me all this is only 
* fancy and deluſion ? Is there any merit 
in being the meſſenger of ill news ? 
If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, ſince 
it makes me both the happier and the 
better man. 5 

* I muſt confeſs I do not know how 

to truſt a man who believes neither 
© heaven nor hell, or in other words, a 
future State of rewards and puniſa— 
ments. Not only natural ſelf. love, but 
reaſon directs us to promote our own 
intereſt above all things. It can never 
be for the intereſt of a Believer tõ do 
me a miſchief, becauſe he is ſure upon 
0 * the balance of accompts to find him- 


« ſelf 


„ 9 
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< ſelf a loſer by it. On the contrary, if 
he conſiders his own welfare in his be- 
< haviour towards me, it will lead him 
to do me all the good he can, and at 
the ſame time reſtrain him from doing 
* me an injury. An unbeliever does not 
© act like a reaſonable creature, if he 
« favours me contrary to his preſent in- 
© tereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it 
turns to his preſent advantage. Ho- 
* nour and good- nature may indeed tie 
* up his hands; but as theſe would be 
very much ſtrengthened by reaſon and 
principle, ſo without them they are 
© only inſtinfts, or wavering unſettled 
< notions, which reſt on no foundation. 
* Infidelity has been attacked with fo 
good ſucceſs of late years, that it is 
driven out of all its out-works. The 
« Atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, 
and is therefore retired into Deiſm, and 
* a diſbelief of revealed Religion only. 
« But the truth of it is, the greateſt num- 
ber of this ſet of men, are thoſe who, 
for want of a virtuous education, or 
* examining the grounds of Religion, 
* know ſo very little of the matter in 
« queſtion, that their Infidelity is hut 
another term for their ignorance. 
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As folly and inconſiderateneſs are 
the foundations of Infidelity, the great 
pillars and ſupports of it are either a 
vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt 
of mankind; or an oftentation of cou- 
rage in deſpiſing the terrors of ano- 
ther world, which have ſo great an 
influence on what they call weaker 
minds; or an averſion to a belief that 
muſt cut them off from many of thoſe 
pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, 
and fill them with remorſe for many 
of thoſe they have already taſted. 
© The great received Articles of the 
Chriſtian Religion have been ſo clearly 
proved, from the authority of that Di- 
vine Revelation in which they are de- 
livered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe 
who have ears to hear and eyes to ſee, 
not to be convinced of them. But 
were it poſſible for any thing in the 
Chriſtian faith to be erroneous, I can 
find no ill conſequences in adhering to 
it. - The great points, of the Incar- 
nation and Sufferings of our Saviour, 
produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue 
in the mind of -man, that I ſay, ſup- 
poſing it were poſlible for us to be mil- 
taken in them, the infidel himſelf muſt 
A. 
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at leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of 
Religion could ſo effectually contribute 
to the heightning of morality. They 
give us great ideas of the dignity of 
human nature, and of the love which 
the Supreme Being bears to his crea- 
tures, and conſequently engage us in 
the higheſt acts of our duty towards our 
Creator, our neighbour and ourſelves. 
How many noble arguments has Saint 
Paul raiſed from the chief articles of 
our Religion, for the advancing of mo- 
rality in its three great branches? To 
give a ſingle example in each kind: 
What can be a ſtronger motive to a 
firm truſt and rehance on the mercies 
of our Maker, than the giving us his 
Son to ſuffer for us? What can make 
us love and eſteem even the moſt in- 
confiderable of mankind, more than the 
thought that Chriſt died for him? Or 
what diſpoſe us to ſet a ſtricter guard 
upon the purity of our own hearts, than 
our being members of Chriſt, and a 
part of the ſociety of which that im- 
maculate Perſon is the Head? But theſe 


are only a ſpecimen of thoſe admirable 
enforcements of morality which the 


Apoſtle has drawn from the hiſtory of 


our bleſſed Saviour. If 
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of the ignorant, diſturb the 


to worſhip 


Againſt ATHEISM 


If our modern inidels conſidered 


theſe watters with that candour and ſe- 


riouſneſs which they deſerve, we ſhould 
not fee them act wi: inch a ſpirit of 


bitterneis, ai ogance, aud malice: they 


would not be raifing ſuch inſignificant 
cavils, doubts, and icruples, as may 


be ſtarted againſt every thing that is 
not capable. of mathematical demon- 


ſtration ; in order to unſettle the minds 
publick 
peace, ſubvert morality, and throw all 
things into confuſion and diſorder. If 
none of theſe reflections can have any 
influence on them, there is one that 
perhaps may, becauſe it is adapted to 


their vanity, by which they ſeem to 
be guided much more than their rea- 


ſon. I would therefore have them con- 


| fider that the wiſeſt and beſt of men 
in all ages of the world, have been 


thoſe who lived up to the Religion of 
their country, when they ſaw nothing 


in. it oppoſite to morality, and to the 
beſt lights they had of the Divine Na- 


ture. Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us 


by law, for that is the moſt natural in- 
terpretation of the precept. Socrates, 
5 * who 


the Gods as it is ordained 
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who was the moſt renowned among the 


Heathens both for wiſdom and virtue, 


in his laſt moments defires his friends 
to offer a Cock to ÆAſculapius; doubt- 


leſs out of a ſubmiſſive deference to - 


the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. 
Xenophon tells us, that his Prince (whom 
he ſers forth as a pattern of perfection) 
when he found his death approaching, 


offered ſacrifices on the mountains to 
the Perſian Jupiter, and the Sun, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the Perſiaus; for 
thoſe are the words of the Hiſtorian. 
Nay, the Epicureans and atomical Phi- 
loſophers ſhewed a very remarkable 
modeſty in this particular; for, though 
the being of a God was entirely repug- 
nant to their ſchemes of natural Phi- 
loſophy, they contented themſelves with 
the denial of a Providence, aſſerting at 
the ſame time the Exiſtence of Gods in 
general; becauſe they would not ſhock 
the common belief of mankind, and 


the Religion of their country. L 
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Dutt ratione queas traducere leniter evum * 
Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido; 
Ne pavor & rerum mediocriter utilium Spes. Hor. 


TAVING aaa my laſt 
Saturday's paper to ſhew. the great 
excellency of faith, I ſhall here conſider 
what are the proper means of ſtrength- 


ning and confirming it in the mind of 
man. Thoſe who delight in reading books 


of controverſy, which are written on both 
ſides of the queſtion in points of faith, 
do very ſeldom arrive at a fixed and ſet⸗ 
tled habit of it, they are one day en- 
tirely convinced of its important truths, 
and the next meet with ſomething that 
Makes and diſturbs them. The doubt 
which was laid revives again, and ſhews 
itſelf in new difficulties, and that gene- 
rally for this reaſon, becauſe the mind 
which is perpetually toſt in controverſies 
and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons 
which had once ſet it at reſt, and to be 
diſquieted with any former perplexity, 
when it appears in a new ſhape, or 1s 
ſtarted by a different hand. As nothing 


is more Jaudable than an enquiry after 


truth, 
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truth, ſo nothing is more irrational than 
to paſs away our whole lives, without 


determining ourſelves one way or other 


in thoſe points which are of the laſt im- 
portance to us. There are indeed man 


things from which we may — = 


aſſent; but in caſes by which we re to 
regulate our lives, it is the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity to be wavering and unſettled, 
without cloſing with that fide which 
appears the moſt ſafe and the moſt pro- 
A e 
The firſt rule therefore which I ſhall 
lay down, is this, that when by reading 
or diſcourſe we find ourſelves thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of any article, 
and of the reaſonableneſs of our belief in 
it, we ſhould never after ſuffer ourſelves 
to call it into queſtion. We may per- 
haps forget the arguments which occa- 
ſioned our conviction, but we ought to 
remember the ſtrength they had with us, 
and therefore ſtill to retain the convic- 
tion which they once produced. This 
is no more than what we do in every 
common art or ſcience, nor is it poſſible 
to act otherwiſe, conſidering the weak- 
neſs and limitation of our intellectual 
faculties. It was thus that Latimer one 
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of the glorious army of matyrs who in- 


troduced the reformation in England, 


behaved himſelf in that great conference 
which was managed between the moſt 
learned among the Proteſtants and Pa- 


piſts in the reign of Queen Mary. This 


venerable old man knowing how his abi- 
lities were impaired by age, and that it 
was impoſſible for him to recollect all 


thoſe reaſons which had directed him in 
the choice of his religion, left his com- 


panions, who were in the full poſſeſſion 


of their parts and learning, to baffle and 
confound their antagoniſts by the force 
of reaſon. As for himſelf he only re- 


ated to his adverſaries the articles in 
which he firmly believed, and in the 
profeſſion of which he was ee e to 
die. It is in this manner that the Ma- 
thematician proceeds upon propoſitions 


Which he has once demonſtrated ; and 


though the demonſtration may have ſupt 
out of his memory, he builds upon the 
truth, becauſe he knows it was demon- 
ſtrated. This rule is abſolutely neceſſary 


for weaker minds, and in ſome meaſure 


for men of the greateſt abilities. 
But to theſe laſt I would propoſe, in 
the ſecond yen that they thould lay 


9 b 
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up in their Memories, and always keep 
by them in a readineſs, thoſe arguments 
which appear to them of the greateſt 
ſtrength, and which cannot be in over 
by all the doubts and cavils of infide- 
lity. - 
E * in the third place, there is no- 
thing which ſtrengthens faith more than 
morality. Faith and morality naturally 
produce each other. A man is quickly 
convinced of the truth of religion, who 
finds it is not againſt his intereſt that it 
ſnould be true. The pleaſure he receives 
at preſent, and the happineſs which he 
promiſes himſelf from it hereafter, will 
both diſpoſe him very powerfully to give 
credit to it, according to the ordinary 
obſervation that we are eaſy to believe 
what we wiſh. It is very certain, that a 
man of ſound reaſon cannot forbear clo- | 
ſing with religion upon an impartial exa- 
mination of it; but at the ſame time it 
is as certain, that faith is kept alive in us, 
and gathers ſtrength from practice more 
than from ſpeculation. 

There is ſtill another method which is 
more perſuaſive than any of the former, 
and that is an habitual adoration of the 
Supreme Being, as well in conſtant acts 
ot 
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240 Againſt Ar RHYISM 
of mental worſhip, as in outward forms. 
The devout man does not only believe 
but feels there is a Deity. He has actual 
ſenſations of him; his experience con- 
curs with his reaſon; he E. him more 
and more in all his intercourſes with 
him, and even in this life almoſt loſes his 
faith in conviction. 

The laſt method which I ſhall men- 
tion for the giving life to a man's faith, 
is frequent retirement from the world, 


accompanied with religious meditation. 


When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkneſs of the night, whatever deep 
impreſſions it may make in his mind, they 
are apt to vaniſh as ſoon as the day breaks 
about him. The light and noiſe of the 
day, which are perpetually ſoliciting his 
ſenſes, and calling off his attention, wear 
out of his mind the thoughts that im- 
printed themſelves in it, with ſo much 
ſtrength, during the ſilence and dark- 
neſs of the night. A man finds the ſame 
difference as to himſelf in a crowd and 
in a ſolitude: The mind is ſtunned and 


dazzled amidſt that variety of objects 


which preſs upon her in a great city: 
She cannot apply herſelf to the conſide- 
ration of thoſe things which are of the 
. e utmoſt 
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utmoſt concern to her. The cares or 
pleaſures of the world ſtrive in with every 
thought, and A multitude of vicious ex- 
amples give a kind of juſtification to 
our folly. In our retirements every thing 


1 


rr v. 


diſpoſes us to be ſerious. In courts and 
cities we are entertained with the works Ti 
of men; in the country with thoſe of 49 
God. One is the Province of art, the LE! 
other of nature. Faith and deviation 19 
naturally grow in the mind of every rea- 1 
ſonable man, who ſees the impreſſions of bg, | 
Divine Power and Wiſdom in every Et 
object, on which he caſts his eye. The TH 41 
Supreme Being has made the beſt argu- Til 
ments for his own Eiſtence, in the for- 14 ; 
mation of the heavens and the earth, and bÞ | 
| theſe are arguments which a man of ſenſe 1 


cannot forbear attending to, who is out 
of the noiſe and hurry of human affairs. 
Ariſeotlèe ſays, that ſhould a man hve 
under ground, and there converſe with 
works of art and mechaniſm, and ſhould 
afterwards be brought up into the open 
day, and fee the ſeveral glories of the 
heaven and earth, he would immediately 
pronounce them the works of ſuch a Be- 
ing as we define God to be. The Pſalmiſt 
has very beautiful ſtrokes of Poetry to, 
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this purpoſe, in that exalted train, The 
heavens declare the glory of God: And the 
firmament ſheweth his handy-work. One 


day telleth another : And one night certifieth 


another. There is neither ſpeech nor lan- 
guage : But their voices are heard among 

them. Their ſound is gone out into all lands: 
And their words into the ends of the world, 
As ſuch a bold and ſublime manner of 
thinking furniſhes very noble matter for 
an Ode, the reader may ſec it wrought 
into the following one. 


I. 


The ſpacious Firmament on high, 


With all the blue Ethereal ſky, 


And ſpangled heav*ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : H 

Th' unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power diſplay, - 
And publiſhes to every land 


The work of an Almighty hand. 


II. 


Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 


The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 

And nightly to the liſtning earth 

Repeats the ſtory of her birth : | 
? 2 Whilg 
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Whilſtall the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


II. 


What though, in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball! 
What tho' nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 

In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 

«© The Hand that made us is Divine. C 
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be, he could not tell; 
part, if they had not told him the man 


HERE. arrived in this And 
bourhood two days ago one of 
your gay gentlemen of the town 

who being attended at his entry with a 

ſervant of his own, beſides a country- 

man he had taken up for a guide, ex- 
cited the curioſity of the. village to 
learn whence and what he might be. 

The countryman (to whom they ap- 

plied as the moſt eaſy of acceſs) knew 

little more than that the gentleman 
came from London to travel and {ee 

faſhions, and was, as he heard ſay, a 

Free-thinker: What religion that might 


and for his own 


was a Free-thinker, he ſhould have 


gueſſed by his way of talking, 


he was 
© little 


* 
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little better than a Heathen , excepting 
only that he had been a good gentle- 
man to him, and made him drunk twice 
in one day, over and above. what they 
had bargained for. 

* I do not look upon the ſimplicity 
of this, and ſeveral odd enquiries with 
which I ſhall trouble you to be won- 


dered at, much leſs can I think that 


our youths of fine wit, and enlarged 
underſtandings, have any reaſon to 
laugh. There is no neceſlity that every 
ſquire in Great-Britain ſhould know 
what the word Free-thinker ſtands for 
but it were much to be wiſhed, that 


they who valued themſelves upon that 
conceited title, were a little better in- 


ſtructed in what it ought to ſtand for; 
and that they would not perſuade them- 


ſelves a man is really and truly a Free- 
- thinker in any tolerable ſenſe, merely 
by virtue of his being an Atheiſt, or an 


Infidel of any other diſtinction. It may 


be doubted with good reaſon, whether 


there ever was in nature a more abject, 


ſlaviſh, and bigotted generation than the 
tribe of Beaux Efprits, at preſent ſo 


prevailing in this iſland, Their preten- 
ſion to be Free-thinkers, is no other 
M 3 « than 
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246 iſ the modern 


< than rakes have to be free- livers, and 
ſavages to be free-men, that is, they can 


think whatever they have a mind to, 


and ꝑive themſelves up to whatever con- 
ceit the extravagancy of their inclina- 
tion, or their fancy, ſhall ſuggeſt; they 
can think as wildly as talk and act, and 
* will not endure that their wit ſhould be 
controlled by ſuch formal things as de- 
© cency and common ſenſe : Deduction, 
< coherence, conliſtency, and all the rules. 
of reaſon they accordingly diſdain, as 


too preciſe and mechanical for men of a 


< liberal education. 5 
0 This, as far as I . ever lh from 
© their writings, or my own obſervation, 
is a true account of the Britiþ Free- 
-< thinker.. Our viſitant here, who. gave 
<. occaſion to this paper, has brought with 
him a ne ſyſtem of common ſenſe, the 
© particulars of which I am not yet ac- 
«. quainted with, but will loſe no oppor- 
'< tunity of informing my ſelf whether it 
contain any thing worth Mr. SpECTA-- 
©. ToOR'S notice. In the mean time, Sir, 
71 cannot but think it would be for the 
good of mankind, if you would take 
this ſubject into your own conſideration, 
and convince the, oe INES of our 
9 F nation, 
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nation, that licentiouſneſs is not free- 
dom; or, if ſuch a paradox will not be 


A. 


underſtood, that a prejudice towards 
Atheiſm is not impartiality. 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble Servant, 


Aa 


* Philonous. 


1 


 Quidquid eft illud, quod ſentit, quod /apit, quod Dult, 


quod wiget, cœleſie & divinum eff, ob eamque rem 
eternum fit necefſe eft. Tull. 
AM diverted from the account I was 
giving the town of my particular con- 
cerns, by caſting my eye upon a trea- 


tiſe, which I could not overlook with- 


out an inexcuſable negligence, and want 


of concern for all the civil, as well as re- 


ligious intereſts of mankind. This piece 
has for its title, A diſcourſe of free-thinking, 


| occaſioned by the riſe aud growth of a 
ſet called free-ihinkers, The Author very 
methodically enters upon his argu- 
ment, and ſays, By free-thinking, I mean 
the uſe of the underſtanding in endeavouring 


to find out the meaning of any propoſition 
whatſoever, in conſidering the nature of the 
evidence fer, or againſt, and in judging of 
it according to the ſeeming force or Weak- 
neſs of the evidence. As ſoon as he has 
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delivered this definition, from which one 
would expect he did not deſign to ſhew 
A particular inclination for or againſt 
any thing before he had conſidered it, 


he gives up all title to the character 


of a Free-Thinker, with the molt appa- 
rent prejudice againſt a body of men, 
whom of all other a good man wou'd be 
moſt careful not to violate, L mean men 
in holy orders. Perſons who have de- 
voted themſelves to the ſervice of God, 
are venerable to all who fear him; and 
it is a certain characteriſtick of a diſſo- 
lute and ungoverned mind, to rail or 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of them in general, 
It is certain, than in ſo great a crowd of 
men ſome will intrude, who are of tem- 
pers very unbecoming their function; 
but becauſe ambition and avarice are 
fometimes lodged in that boſom, which 
ought to be the dwelling of ſanctity and 
_ devotion, muſt this unreaſonable Author 
vilify the whole order? He has not 
taken the leaſt care to diſguiſe his being 
an enemy to the perſons againſt whom 
he writes, nor any where granted that 
the inſtitution of religious men to ſerve 
at the altar, and inſtru ſuch who are 


not as wiſe as himſelf, is at all neceſſary 


Or 
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or deſirable; but proceeds without the 


leaſt apology, to undermine their credit, 


and fruſtrate their labours: Whatever 


clergymen in diſputes againſt each other, 


have unguardedly uttered, is heb recorded 
in ſuch a manner as to affect religion 
itſelf, by wreſting conceſſions to its 


diſadvantage from its own teachers. If 


this be true, as ſure any man that 
reads the diſcourſe mult allow it is ; and 


if religion is the ſtrongeſt tie of human 


ſociety ; in what manner are we to treat 
this our common enemy, who promotes 
the growth. of ſuch a ſect as he calls 


Free-thinkers? He that ſhould burn a 


houſe, and juſtify the action by aſſert- 
ing he is a free agent, would be more 
excuſable than this Author in uttering 
what he has from the right of a Free- 
thinker : But they are a ſet of dry, joy- 
leſs, dull fellows, who want capacities 
and talents. to make a figure amongſt 
mankind upon benevolent and generous 
principles, that think to ſurmount their 
own natural meanneſs, by laying offences 
in the way of ſuch as make it their 
endeavour to excel upon the received 
maxims and honeſt arts of life. If it were 
poſſible to laugh at ſo melancholy an 
: M 3 affair 
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Bro CApainſt the modern 


affair as what hazards ſalvation, it would 


be no unpleaſant enquiry to ask what ſa- I 
tisfaction they reap, what extraordinary 80 
gratification of ſenſe, or what delicious 2 
Hibertiniſii this ſe& of Free-thinkers en- th 
Joy, after getting looſe of the laws which * 


confine the paſſions of other men? Would 
6 it not be a matter of mirth to find, after , 
all, that the heads of this growing ſect 


are ſober wretches, who prate whole tle 
evenings over coffee, and have not them- | fe 

O! 
ſelves fire enough to be any further de- 

Want po 
bauchees, than merely in principle? Theſe th: 
ſages of iniquity are, it ſeems, themſelves * 
only ſpeculatively wicked, and are con- Fo 
tented that all the abandoned young men _ 


of the age are kept ſafe from reflection Pr 
by dabbling in their rhapſadies, without 


taſting the pleaſures for which their doc- 215 
trines leave them unaccountable. Thus 15 
do heavy mortals,. only to gratify a dry 3a 
pride of heart, give up the intereſts of Th 
another world, without enlarging their ork 
gratifications in this; but it is certain ink 
that there are a fort of men that can fel 
puzzle truth, but cannot enjoy the ſatis- 2 
faction of it. This fame Free-thinker is ve 
 acreatureunacquainted with the emotions 8 
which poſſeſs great minds when they are 


E 3 turned. 
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turned for religion, and it is apparent 
that he is untouched with any ſuch ſen- 
ſation as the rapture of devotion. What- 
ever one of theſe ſcorners may think,. 
they certainly want parts to be devout; 
and a ſenſe of piety towards heaven, as 
well as the ſenſe of any thing elſe, is 
lively and warm in proportion to the fa- 
culties of the head and heart. This gen- 
tleman may be aſſured he has not a taſte: 
for what he pretends to decry, and the 
poor man is certainly more a blockhead 
than an Atheiſt. I mult repeat, that he 
wants capacity to reliſh what true piety 
is; and he is as capable of writing 
an heroick. Poem, as making a fervent 
Prayer. When men are thus low and 
narrow in their apprehenſions of Os, 
and. at the ſame time vain,. they ar 
naturally led to think every thing ality? 
do not underitand, not to be underſtogd. 
Their contradiction to what is urged by 
others. is a neceſſary conſequence of their” 
incapacity to receive it. The atheiſtical 
fellows who appeared the laſt age did 
not ſerve tie devil for nought ; but re- 
velled in exceſſes ſuitable to their Prin- 
ciples, while in theſe unhappy days miſ- 
chief 1 is done for miſchicfꝰs fake. Theſe 
Free- 


252 Againſt the modern 
Free-thinkers, who lead the lives of re- 
cluſe ſtudents, for no other purpoſe but 
to diſturb the ſentiments of other men, 
put me in mind of the monſtrous re- 
creation-of thoſe late wild youths, who, 
without provocation, had a wantonneſs 
in ſtabbing and defacing thoſe they met 
with. When ſuch writers as this, who 
has no ſpirit but that of malice, pretend 
to inform the age, Mcrhicks and Cut- 
throats may well ſet up for wits and men 
of pleaſure. 
It will be perhaps expected, that L 
ſhould produce ſome inſtances of the ill 
intention of this Free- thinter, to ſupport 


the treatment J here give him. In his | 


52d page he lays, 

aul, The Pricls throughout the work 
differ about Scriptures, and the au- 
thority of Scriptures. The Bramins have 
a book of Scripture called the Shaſter, 
The Perſees have their Zundavaſtawo. 
The Benzes of China have books writ- 
ten by the Diſciples of Fo-he, whom 
they call the God and Saviour of the 


G6 4D * 


— 


* 


* ſalvation, and to give ſalisfaftion for all 
© mens fins, The 7 alapoans of Siam have 
a back of Scripture written by Sammono- 


6 * codom, 
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world, who was born to teach: the way of 
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. codom, who, the Siameſe ſay, was born 
& of a Virgin, and was the God enpected 
y the untverſe. The Dervizes have their 
« Alcoran. _ 

I believe there is no one will diſpute 
the Author's great impartiality in ſetting 
down the accounts of theſe different re- 
ligions. And I think it is pretty evi- 
dent he delivers the matter with an air, 
that betrays the hiſtory of one born of a 
Virgin has as much authority with him 
from St. Sommonocodom as from St. Mat- 
thew., Thus he treats revelation. Then 
as to philoſophy, he tells you, p. 136. 
Cicero produces this as an inſtance of a 
probable opinion, that they who ſtudy Phi- 

loſaphy do not believe there are any Gods; 
and then, from conſideration of various 
notions he affirms Tully concludes, That 
there can be nothing after death. 

As to what he "miſrepreſents of Tully, 
the ſhort ſentence on the head of this 
paper is enough to oppoſe ; but who can 
have patience to reflect upon the aſſem- 
blage of impoſtures among which our 
Author places the religion of his coun- 
try? As for my part, I cannot ſee any 
poſſible interpretation to give this work, 
but a delign to ſubvert and ridicule. the 
au- 
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authority of Scripture, The peace and 


tranquihty of the nation, and regards 
even above thoſe, are fo much concern- 


ed in this matter, that it is difficult to 


expreſs ſufficient ſorrow for the offender, 
or indignation againſt him. But if ever 
man deſerved to be denied the common. 
benefits of air and water, it is the Author: 
of a Diſcourſe of Free- thinking. 


— — * * * _ * „ 


— menti/que capacius alte. Ovid. 


81 was, the other day, taking a ſo- 


| litary walk in St. Paul's, I indulged. 
my 7 thoughts | in the purſuit of a certain 


analogy between the Fabrick and the 
Chriſtian Church in the larceſt ſenſe. The 


divine order and oeconoiny of the one 


ſeemed to be emblematically ſet forth by 


the juſt, plain, and majeſtick architecture 


of the other. And as the one conſiſts of 


a great variety of parts united in the ſame- 


regular deſign, according to the trueſt 


art, and moſt exact proportion; ſo the 


other contains 2 decent ſubordination of. 
members, various ſacred inſtitutions, ſub- 
lime doctrines, and ſolid precepts of 


morality digeſted into the ſame deſign, 
and 


ae wes a 
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and with an admirable concurrence tend- 
ing to one view, the happineſs and ex- 
altation of human nature. | 
In the midſt of my contemplation 1 
beheld a Fly upon one of the Pillars; and 
it ſtraightway came into my head, that 
this ſame Fly was a Free-thinker, For it 
required ſome comprehenſion in the eye 
of the Spectator to take in at one view 
the various parts of the building, in 
order to obſerve their ſymmetry and 
deſign. But to the Fly, whoſe proſpect 
was confined to a little part of one of 
the ſtones of a ſingle pillar, the joint 
beauty of the whole, or the diſtin& uſe 1 
of its parts, were inconſpicuous, and no- 11 
thing could appear but ſmall. inequalities 
in the ſurface of the hewn ſtone; which 
in the view of that inſe& ſeemed ſo 
many deformed rocks and precipices. 

The thoughts of a.Pree-thinker are em- 

| Þloyed on certain minute particularities 
of Religion, the difficulty of a ſingle 
text, or the unaccountablenefs of ſome 
ſtep of Providence, or point of doctrine 
ta his narrow faculties, without com- 
prehending the ſcope and deſign of Chriſ- 
tianity, the perfection to which it raiſeth 
human nature, the light it hath ſhed 
0 abroad 
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abroad in the world, and the cloſe con- 


nexion it hath as well with the good of 


publick ſocieties, as with that of a 


cular perſons. 

This raiſed in me ſome reflections on 
that frame or diſpoſition which is called 
largeneſs of mind, its neceſſity towards: 


forming a true judgment of things, and 


where the Soul is not incurably ſtinted 
by nature, what are the likelieſt methods 
to give it enlargement. 

It is evident that Philoſophy doth 
open andenlarge the mind, by the gene- 
ral views to which men 'are habituated 
in that ſtudy, and by the contemplation, 


of more numerous and diftant objects, 


than fall within the ſphere of mankind 


in the ordinary purſuits of life. Hence 


it comes to pats, that Philoſophers judge 
of moſt things very differently from the 
vulgar. Some inſtances of this may. be 
feen in the Theztetus of Plato, where 


Socrates makes the following remarks. 


among others of the like nature. 
When a Philoſopher hears ten thou- 
« ſand acres mentioned as a great eſtate, 
© he looks upon it as an inconſider- 
able ſpot, having been uſed to con- 
8 * the whole globe of earth. 
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Or when he beholds a man elated with 
* the nobility of his race, becauſe he can 
« reckon a ſeries of ſeven rich anceſtors, 
© the Philoſopher thinks him a ſtupid. 
ignorant fellow, whole mind cannot 
reach to a general view of human na- 
ture, which would ſhew him that we 
have all innumerable anceſtors, among 
whom are crowds, of rich and poor, 
Kings and Slaves, Greets and Barba- 
« rians, Thus far Socrates, who was 
accounted wiſer than the reſt of the 
Heathens, for notions which approach 
the neareſt to Chriſtianity. | 
As all parts and branches of Philoſo- 
phy, or or wrack knowledge, are uſe- 
ful in that reſpect, Aſtronomy is pecu- 
liarly adapted to remedy a little and nar- 
row ſpirit. In that ſcience there are good 
reaſons aſſigned to prove the ſun an 
hundred thouſand times bigger than our 
earth; and the diſtance of the ſtars ſo 
prodigious, that a Cannon- bullet conti- 
nuing in its ordinary rapid motion, would 
not arrive from hence at the neareſt of 
them, in the ſpace of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand years. Theſe ideas won- 
derfully dilate and expand the mind. 
There is ſomething in the W N 
or is 
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this diſtance, that ſhocks and over- 
whelms the imagination, it is too big for 
the graſp of the human intellect: Eſtates, 
Provinces, and Kingdoms vaniſh at its 
preſence. It were to be wiſhed at cer- 
tain Prince, who hath encouraged the 
ſtudy of it in his ſubjects, had been him- 
ſelf a proficient in Aſtronomy. This 
might have ſnewed him how mean an 
ambition that was, which terminated in 
a ſmall part of what is itſelf but a point, 
in reſpect of that part of the univerſe 
which lies within our view. 

But the Chriſtian Religion enobleth 
and enlargeth the mind beyond any 
other profeſſion or ſeience whatſoever. 
Upon that ſcheme, while the earth, and 
the tranſient enjoyments of this life, 
- ſhrink in the narroweſt dimenſions, and 


are accounted as the duſt of a balance, the 


drop of a bucket, yea leſs than nothing, the 


intellectual world opens wider to our 
view: The perfections of the Deity, the 


nature and excellence of virtue, the dig- 


nity of the human ſoul, are diſplayed in 


the largeſt characters. The mind of man 


ſeems to] adapt itſelf to the different 


nature of its objects; it is contracted and 


debaſed by being converſant in little _ 
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low things, and feels a proportionable 
enlargement ariſing from the contem- 
plation of theſe great and ſublime ideas. 


The greatneſs of things is compara- 


tive; and this does not only hold, in 
reſpect of extenſion, butlikewiſe in reſpect 
of. dignity, duration, and all kinds of 
perfection. Aſtronomy opens the mind, 
and alters our judgment, with regard to 
the magnitude of extended Beings; but 
0 hriſtianity produceth an univerſal great- 
neſs of Soul. Philoſophy encreaſeth our 
views in every reſpect, but Chriſtianity 
extends them to a degree beyond the light 
of nature. 

How mean muſt the moſt exalted 
Ponntone upon earth appear to that eye 
which takes in innumerable orders of 
bleſſed Spirits, differing in glory and per- 
tection? How little muft the amuſe ments 


of ſenſe, and the ordinary occupations of 


mortal men, ſeem to one who is engaged 
in ſo noble a purſuit, as the aſſimulation 


of himfelf to the Deity, which is the 


proper employment of every Chriſtian ! 


And the improvement which grows 


from habituating the mind to the com- 
prehenſive views of Religion muſt not 
be thought * to * the under- 


ſtanding, 
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ſtanding. Nothing is of greater force to 


ſubdue the inordinate motions of the 
heart, and to regulate the will. Whe- 


ther a man be actuated by his paſſions 


or his reaſon, theſe are firſt wrought 


upon by ſome object, which ſtirs the ſoul 


in proportion to its apparent dimenſions. 


Hence irreligious men whoſe ſhort pro 


ſpects are filled with earth, and ſenſe, and 


mortal life, are invited, by theſe mean 
ideas, to actions proportionably little and 
low. But a mind, whoſe views are en- 


lightened and extended by Religion, is 
animated to nobler purſuits by more ſub- 


lime and remote objects. 


There is not any inſtance of weakneſs 
in the Free-thinkers that raiſes my indig- 


-nation more, than their pretending to ri- 
dicule the Chriſtians as men of narrow 


underſtandings, and to paſs themſelves 
upon theworld for perſons of ſuperior ſenſe, 

and more enlarged views. But I leave it 
to any impartial man to judge which hath 
the nobler ſentiments, which the greater 
views; he whoſe notions are ſtinted to a 
few miſerable inlets of ſenſe, or he whoſe 


. ſentiments are raiſed above the common 


taſte by the anticipation of thoſe delights 


__ will ſatiate the foul, when the 
whole 
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whole capacity of her nature is branched 
out into new faculties? He who looks 
for nothing beyond this ſhort ſpan of du- 
ration, or he whoſe aims are co- extended 
with the endleſs length of Eternity? He 
who derives his Spirit from the elements, 
or he who thinks it was 1 by the 
n ? 


SIX, | 4 


Olnce you have not refuſed to inſert 
6 matters of a Theological nature in 
«* thoſe excellent papers, with which you 
daily both inſtruct and divert us, I 
* earneſtly deſire you to print the fol- 
* lowing paper. The notions therein 
advanced are, for ought I know, new 
* to the Engliſh Reader, and if they are 
true, will afford room for many uſeful 
inferences. 

No man that reads the Evangeliſts, 
but muſt obſerve that our bleſſed Sa- 
viour does upon every occaſion bend 
* all his force and zeal to rebuke and 
correct the hypocriſy of the Phariſees. 
Upon that ſubject he ſhews a warmth 
I wen one meets with in no other part 
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of his ſermons. They are ſo enraged 
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at the publick detection of their ſe- 


cret villanies, by one who ſaw through 


all their diſguiſes, that they joined in 
the proſecution of him, which was ſo 
vigorous, that Pilate at laſt conſented 
to his death. The frequency and ve- 
hemence of theſe reprehenſions of our 
Lord, have made the word Phariſee to 
be looked upon as odious among 
Chriſtians, and to mean only one who 
lays the utmoſt ſtreſs upon the Outward, 
Ceremonial, and Ritual part of his Re- 


ligion, without having ſuch an inward 


ſenſe of it, as would lead him to a 
general and ſincere obſervance of thoſe 
duties which can only ariſe from the 
heart, and which cannot be ſuppoſed 


to ſpring from a deſire of applauſe or 


profit. ERC ol. 
This is plain from the hiſtory, of the 
life and actions of our Lord, in the four 


Evangeliſts. One of them, St. Lake, 


continued his hiſtory down in a ſe- 


cond part, which we commonly cal} 


the As of the Apoſtles. Now it 1s obſer- 
vable, that in this ſecond part, in which 
he gives a particular account of what 


the Apoſtles did and ſuffered at Jer. 
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ſalem upon their firſt entering upon their 
commiſſion, and alſo of what St. Paul 
did after he was conſecrated to the 
< Apoſtleſhip till his journey to Rome, 
© we find not only no oppoſition to Chriſ- 
< tianity from the Phariſees, but ſeveral 
* ſignal occaſions in which they aſſiſted 
its firſt Teachers, when the Chriſtian 
Church was in its infant State. The 
true zealous and hearty perſecutors of 
Chiſtianity at that time were the Sad- 
* duces, whom we may truly call the 
* Free-thinkers among the Fews. They 
© believed neither Reſurrection, nor An- 
gel, nor Spirit, i. e. in plain Engliſi 
they were Deiſts at leaſt, if not Atheiſts. 
They could outwardly comply with, 


and conform to the eſtabliſnment in 


Church and State, and they pretended 
* forſooth to belong only to a particular 
* Sect, and becauſe there was nothing in 


* the law of Moſes which in ſo many 


* words aſſerted a Reſurrection, they ap- 
< peared to adhere to that in a particular 
manner beyond any other part of the 
Old Teſtament. Theſe men therefore 
* juſtly dreaded the ſpreading of Chriſti- 
* anity after the aſcenſion of our _ 
be- 
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becauſe it was wholly founded upon his 
Reſurrection. | 

« Accordingly therefore when Pete 
and Jolin had cured the lame man at the 
beautiful gate of the Temple, and had 
thereby raiſed a wonderful expectation 
of themſelves among the people, the 
Prieſts and Sadduces, As 4. clapt them 
up, and ſent them away for the firſt 


time with a ſevere reprimand. Quickly 


after, when the deaths of Ananias 
and Saphira, and the many miracles 
wrought after thoſe ſevere inſtances of 
the apoſtolical power had alarmed the 


Prieſts, who looked upon the Temple- - 


worſhip, and conſequently their Bread, 
to be ſtruck at, theſe Prieſts, and all 
they that were with them, who were 
of the Sect of the Sadduces, impriſoned 
the Apoſtles, intending .to examine 
them in the great Council the next 
day. Where, when the Council met, 
and the Prieſts and Sadducees propoſed 
to proceed with great Rigor againſt 
them, we find that Gamaliela very emi- 
nent Pharijee, St. Paul's maſter, a man 
of great Authority among the people, 
many of whoſe determinations we have 
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ſtill preſerved in the body of the Feroi/ 
traditions, commonly called the Talmud, 


oppoſed their heat, and told them, for 


ought they knew the Apoſtles might 
be acted by the Spirit of God, and that - 
in ſuch a caſe. it would be in vain to 
oppoſe them, fince if they do fo, they 
would only fight againſt God, whom 


they could not overcome. Gamaliel 


was ſo conſiderable a man among his 
own Sect, that we may reaſonably be- 
lieve.he ſpoke the ſenſe of his party 


as well as his own. St. Stephen's mar- 


tyrdom came on preſently after, in 
which we do not find the Phariſees, 
as ſuch, had any hand; it is probable 
that he was proſecuted by thoſe who 
had before impriſoned Peter and John. 
One Novice indeed of that Sect was 
ſo zealous that he kept the clothes of 
thoſe that ſtoned him. This Novice, 
whoſe zeal went beyond all bounds, 


was the great St. Paul, who was pe- 


culiarly honoured with a call from 
Heaven by which he was converted, 
and he was afterwards, by God himſelf, 
appointed to be the Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles. Beſides him, and him too 

| N « reclaimed 
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« reclaimed in ſo glorious a manner, we 
find no one Phariſee either named or 


* hinted at by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of 


« Chriſtianity in thoſe earlieſt days. What 
© others might do we know not. But 
« we find the Sadducees purſuing St. Paul 
even to death at his coming to Feru/a- 


« /em, in the 21ſt of the Alis. He then, 


< upon all occaſions, owned himſelf to 


< be a Pharijee. In the 22d Chapter he 


told the people, that he had been bred 
up at the feet of Gamaliel after the 
« ſtricteſt manner, in the Law of his Fa- 
< thers. In the 23d Chapter he told the 


Council, that he was a Phariſee, the ſon 


© of a Phariſee, and that he was accuſed 


for aſſerting the Hope and Reſurrection 


of the dead, which was their darling 
« doctrine. Hereupon the Phori/ees ſtood 
by him, and though they did not 
« own our Saviour to be the Meſſiah, yet 
they would not deny but ſome Angel 
or Spirit might have ſpoken to him, 
and then if they oppoſed him they 
< ſhould fight againſt God. This was the 
very argument Gamalie] had uſed be- 
fore. The reſurrection of our Lord 
$ which they ſaw ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted 
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by the Apoſtles, whoſe miracles they alſo 
ſaw and owned, (Ads 4. 16.) ſeems to 
have ſtruck them, and many of them 
were converted (As 15.5.) even with- 
out a miracle, and the reſt ſtood ſtill 
and made no oppolition. 
< We fee here what the part was 
« which the Phariſees acted in this im- 
portant conjuncture. Of the Sadducees, 
« we meet not with one in the whole 
* apoſtolic hiſtory that was converted, 

Wie hear of no miracles wrought to 
* convince any of them, tho there was 
an eminent one wrought to reclaim a 
« Phariſee. St. Paul, we. ſee, after his 
* converſion, always gloried i in his having 
been bred a Phiariſce. He did ſo to 
* the people of Jeruſalem, to the great 
Council, to King Agrippa, and to the 
5 Philippians. So that from hence we 
may juſtly infer, that it was not their 
© inſtitution, which was in itſelf laudable, 
* which our bleſſed Saviour found fault 
with, but it was their hypocriſy, their 
covetouſneſs, their oppreſſion, their 
overvaluing themſelves upon their zeal 
for the ceremonial Law, and their ad- 


ding to that yoke by their traditions, 
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all which were not properly eſſentials 
of their BN that our Lord 
blamed. 

< But I muſt not run on. What I 
would obſerve, Sir, is, that Atheiſm is 


more dreadful, and would be more 


grievous to human ſociety, if it were 
inveſted with ſufficient power, than 
Religion under any ſhape, where its 

rofeſſors do at the bottom believe 
what they profeſs. I deſpair not of a 


Papiſt's converſion, tho I would not 


en . 0 lie at a zealot Papiſt's mercy, 

(and no Proteſtant would, if he knew 
What Popery is, tho? he truly believes 
in our Saviour. But the Free-thinker, 
who ſcarcely believes there is a God, 
and certainly diſbeheves Revelation, 1s 
a very terrible Animal, He will talk 
of natural rights, and the juſt free- 


doms of mankind, no longer than till 


he himſelf gets into power; and by 
the inſtance before us, we have ſmall 
grounds to hope for his ſalvation, or 


that God will ever vouchſafe him ſut- 


ficient grace to reclaim him from er- 
rors which have been ſo immediately 


Een — himſelf. 
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If theſe notions be true, as I verily 
believe they are, I thought they might 
be worth publiſhing at this time, for 
which reaſon they are ſent in this man- 
ner to you by, 5 


1 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
M. N. 
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IMMORTALITY of the Soul, and a 
FUTURE STATE. 


kao * —_ 


Neſcio guomodo inheret in mentibus quaji ſeculrum 
guoazam augurium fulurorum z idyue in maximis 

 rngeni:s altiſſimi/que animis exiſtit maxime & ap- 
parc. Sacillime. Cic, Tuſc. Quæſt. 


To the SPECTATOR. 


3 
AM fully oerfinided that one of the 


beſt ſprings of generous and wor- 

thy actions, 1s the having generous 
and worthy thoughts of ourſelves, 
Whoever has a mean opinion of the 
dignity of his nature, will act in no 
higher a rank than he has allotted him- 
ſelf in his own eſtimation. If he con- 
ſiders his Being as circumſcribed by the 
© uncertain term of a few years, his de- 
« ſigns will be contracted into the ſame 
narrow 
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narrow ſpan he imagines is to bound 
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his Exiſtence. How can he exalt his 
thoughts to any thing great and noble, 
who only believes that, after a ſhort i | 
turn on the ſtage of this world, he is 1 
to ſink into oblivion, and to loſe his [1 
© Conſciouſneſs for ever ? | 

For this reaſon I am of opinion, that 
© ſo uſeful and elevated a contemplation 
© as that of the Soul's [mmortality cannot 
be reſumed too often, There is not a 
more improving exerciſe to the human 
mind than to be frequently reviving its 
* own great privileges and endowments 
© nor a more effectual means to awaken 
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in us an ambition raiſed above low ob- 

jects and little purſuits, than to value 
ourſelves as heirs of eternity. : 
© It is a very great ſatisfaction to con- 
ſider the beſt and wiſeſt of mankind in 
all nations and ages, aſſerting, as with 
one voice, this their birth-right, and to 
find it ratify'd by an expreſs revelation. 
At the ſame time, if we turn our 
thoughts inward upon ourſelves, we 
may meet with a kind of ſecret ſenſe 
concurring with the proofs of our own 
Immortality, 
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« You have, in my opinion, raiſed a 


good preſumptive Argument from the 


increaſing appetite the mind has to 


knowledge, and to the extending its 


own faculties, which cannot be accom- 


pliſhed, as the more reſtrained perfec- 
tion of lower creatures may, in the 


limits of a ſhort life. I think another 


probable conjecture may be raiſed from 


our appetite to duration itſelf, and 
from a reflection on cur progreſs thro? 
the ſeveral ſtages of it: We are com- 
plaining, as you obſerve in a former 
ſpeculation, of the ſhortneſs of life, and 


yet are perpetually hurrying over the parts 


of it to arrive at certain little fettlcments 
or imaginary points of reft, which are 
cows oe up and down in it. 

Nov let us conficer what happens 
to us when we arrive at theſe maginary 


Points of Reſt: Do we ſtop our motion, 


and fit down ſatisfied in the ſettlement 
we have gained? or are we not remov- 
ing the boundary, and marking out 
new points of reſt, to which we preſs 
forward with the like eagerneſs, and 
which ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we 


attain them? Our caſe is like that of 


a traveller upon the Als, who ſhould 
fancy 
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fancy that the top of the next hill maſt 
end his journey, becauſe it terminates 
his proſpect; but he no ſooner arrives 


at it, than he ſees new ground and 


other hills beyond it, and continues to 
travel on as before. 

* This is fo plainly every man's con- 
dition in life, that there is no one who 
has obſervedany thing, but may obſerve, 
that as faſt as his time wears away, his 
appetite to ſomething future remains. 
The uſe therefore I would make of it, 
is this: That ſince Nature (as forme 
love to expreſs it) does nothing in vain, 
or, to ſpeak properly, ſince the Author 
of our Being has planted no wander- 
ing paſſion in it, no deſire which has 


not its object, Futurity is the proper 


object of the paſſion ſo conſtantly ex- 
erciſed about it; and this reſtleſſneis 
in the preſent, this aſſigning ourſelves 
over to farther ſtages of duration, this 
ſucceſſive graſping at ſomewhat {till to 


come, appears to me (whatever it may 


to others) as a kind of inſtinct or natu- 


ral ſymptom which the mind of man 


has of its own immortality. 

l rake it at the fame time for grant- 

ed, chat the immortality of che ſoul is 
N. 3 fulli- 
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ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by other argu- 
ments: and if ſo, this appetite, which 
* otherwiſe would be very unaccountable 


and abſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, and 


adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But 


I am amazed when I conſider there are 
creatures capable of thought, who, in 


ſpite of every argument, can form to 


themſelves a ſullen ſatisfaction in think- 
ing otherwiſe. There is ſomething to 
pitifully mean in the inverted ambition 
of that man who can hope for annihi- 
lation, and pleaſe himſelf to think that 
his whole fabrick ſhall one day crumble 


into duſt, and mix with the mals of 


1nanimate Beings, that it equally de- 
ſerves our admiration and pity. The 
myſtery of ſuch mens unbelief is not hard 
to be penetrated; and indeed amounts 
to nothing more than a ſordid hope 
that they ſhall not be immortal, becnuſe 
moy dare not be ſo 

This brings me back to my firſt * 


ſervation: and gives me occaſion to ſay 


further, That as worthy actions ſpring 
from ' worthy thoughts, ſo worthy 
thoughts are likewiſe the coniequence 
of worthy actions: But the wretch wio 
has degraded himſelf below the cha- 
« racter 
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racter of immortality, is very willing 
to reſign his pretenſions to it, and to 
ſubſtitute in 1ts room a dark negative 
happineſs in his extinction of his Being. 
The admirable Shakeſpear has given 
us a ſtrong image of the unſupported 
condition of ſuch a perſon in his laſt 


minutes, in the ſecond part of King 


Henry the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, 
who had been concerned in the mur- 


der of the good Duke Humphrey, is re- 


« preſented on his death-bed. After ſome 
* ſhort confuſed ſpeeches which ſhew an 
imagination diſturbed with guilt, juſt. 
as he is expiring, King Henry ſtanding 
by him fullof compaſſion, ſays, 


Lord Cardinal] if thou think'ft on heaw'r's bliſs, 


Hold up thy hand, make fignal of that hope ! 
He dies and makes no /ign ! 


* The deſpair which is here ſhewn, 
* without a word or action on the part 
of the dying perſon, is beyond what 
could be painted by the moſt forcible 
* Expreſſions whatever. 
© I ſhall not purſue this thought fur- 
ther, but only add, that as annihilation 
is not to be had with a wiſh, ſo it is 
the moſt abject thing in the world to 
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or power, when compared with the 
< generous expectation of a Being without 


© end, and a happineſs adequate to that 
6 Being i * 


J am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedi ent, 
2 humble Servant, T. D. 


1 — 


— 


Es Nr ⁰ν x9 T8; ooÞ35; w BI. Euripid. 
HE time preſent ſeldom affords ſuffi- 
| [ cient exployment to the mind of 
man. Objects of pain or pleaſure, Jove 
or admiration, do not he thick enough 
together in life to keep the Soul in con- 
ſtant action, and ſupply an immediate 
exerciſe to its faculties. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy this defect, that the mind 
may not want buſineſs, but always have 
.materials for thinking, ſhe is eadowed 
with certain powers, that can recal what 
is paſſed, and anticipate what is to come. 
That wonderful faculty, which we call 
the Memory, is perpetually looking back, 
when we have nothing preſent to enter- 
tain us. It is like thoſe repoſitories in 
ſeveral animals, that are filled with ſtores 


is of 
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of their former food, on which they may 
ruminate when their. preſent paſture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in 
her vacant moments, and prevents any 
chaſms of thought by ideas of what is 
paſt, we have other faculties that agitate 
and employ her upon what 7s to come. 
Theſe are the paſſions of hope and fear. 

By theſe two paſſions we reach forward 
into futurity, and bring up to our pre- 
ſent thoughts objects that lie hid in the 
remoteſt depths of time. We ſuffer mi- 
ſery, and enjoy happinels, before they are 
in Being; we can ſet the fun and ſtars 
forward, or loſe ſight of them by wand- 
ring into thoſe retired parts of eternity, 
when the heavens and earth ſhall be no 
mee, 

By the way; who can imagine that the 
Exiſtence of a creature is to be circum- 
ſeribed by time, whoſe Thoughts are not? 
But I ſhall, in this paper, confine my- 
{elf to that particular paſſion which goes 
by the name of Hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are ſo font and 
tranſient, that man would be a very mi- 
ſerable Being, were he not endowed with 
this paſſion, Which gives him a taſte of 
thoſe good things that may poſſibly come 
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into his poſſeſſion. Me ſhould hope for 


every thing that is good, ſays the old Poet 
Linus, becauſe there is nothing which may 
not be hoped for, and nothing but what the 
Gods are able to give us. Hope quickens 


all the {till parts of life, and keeps the 


mind awake in her moſt remiſs and indo- 


- lent hours. It gives habitual ſerenity and 


good humour. It is a kind of vital heat 
in the ſoul, that chears and gladdens her, 
when the does not attend to it. It makes 
pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant. 

Beſide theſe ſeveral advantages which 
rite from Hope, there is another which is 
none of the leaſt, and that is, its great 
efficacy in preſerving us from letting too 
high a value on preſent enjoyments. The 
laying of Cæſar is very well known. 
When he had given away all his eſtate 
in gratuities among his friends, one of 
them aſked what he had left for himſelf; 
to which that great man rephed, Hope. 
His natural magnanimity hindered him 
from prizing what he was certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and turned all his thoughts upon 
ſomething more valuable that he had in 
view, I queſtion not but every reader 
will draw a moral from this ſtory, and 
apply it to himſelf without my — 
The 
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The old ſtory of Pandora's box (which 
many of the learned. believe was formed 
among the Heathens upon the tradition 
of the fall of man) ſhews us how deplo- 
rable a ſtate: they thought the preſent 
life, without Hope: To ſet forth the 
utmoſt condition of miſery they tell us, 
that our forefather, according to the 
Pagan Theology, had a great veſſel pre- 
ſented him by Pandora: Upon his lifting 
up the lid of it, ſays the fable, there flew 
out all the calamities and diſtempers 
incident to men, from which, *till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt, 
Hope, who had been incloſed in the cup 
with ſo much bad company, inſtead of 
flying off with the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe 
to the lid of it, that 1 it was ſhut down 
upon her. 

I ſhall make but two refledtionh upon 
what I have hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that 
no kind cf life is fo happy as that which 
is full of hope, eſpecially when the! hope 
is well grounded, and when the object 
of it is of an exalted kind, and in its 
nature proper to make the perſon happy 
who enjoys it. This propoſition mult 
be very evident to thoſe who conſider 
how few are the preſent enjoy ments of 
the 
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the moſt: happy man, and how inſuffi- 
cient to give him an entire fatisfaction 
and acquieſcence in them. 

My next obſervation is this, That a 
religious life is that which moſt abounds 
in a well-grounded Hope, and fuch an 
one as 1s fixed on objects that are capa- 
ble of making us entirely happy. This 
hope in a religious man, is much more 
ſure and certain than the hope of any 
temporal bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened 
not only by reaſon, but by faith. It has 

at the ſame time its eye perpetually fixed 
on that ſtate, which implies | in the very 
notion of it the moſt full and the moſt 
compleat happineſs. 

I have before ſhewn how the influ- 
ence of hope in general ſweetens lite, 
and makes our — condition ſup- 

ortable, if not pleaſing; but a religious 
hope has ſtill greater advantages. It does 
not only bear up the mind under her 
ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in them, 
as they may be the inſtruments of pro- 
curing her the great and ultimate end 
of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewiſe this 45 
vantage above any other kind of hope, 
that it is able to revive the ing man, 
and 
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and to fill his mind not only with ſecret 
comfort and refreſhment, but ſometimes 
with rapture and traniport. He triumphs 
in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul ſprings 
forward with delight to the great object 
which ſhe has always had in view, and 
leaves the body with an expectation of 
being re-united to her in a glorious and 
joyful reſurrection. 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with thoſe 
emphatical expreſſions of a lively hope, 
which the Pſalmiſt made uſe of in the mid(t 
of thoſe dangers and adverſities which 
ſurrounded him; for the following paſſage 
had its preſent and perſonal, as well as its 
future and prophetick ſenſe. I have ſet the 
Lord always before me : Becauſe he is at my 
right hand I ſhall not be moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and mv glory rejoiceth : 
my fleſh alſo ſhall reſt in hope. For thou 
wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, neither wilt 
thou ſujjer thine holy one to ſee corruption. 
Thou wilt ſhew me the path of life: in thy 
preſence is fulneſs of joy, at thy right hand 
there are pleaſures for evermore. C 
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To the SPEC . 
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ITT has been uſual to remind perſons 

. 1 of rank, on great occaſions in life, 
* of their race and quality, and to what 
expectations they were born; that by 
* conſidering what is worthy of them, 
they nfay be withdrawn from mean 
« purſuits, and encouraged to laudable 
«* undertakings, This is turning Nobility 


into a principle of virtue, and making 


it productive of merit, as it is under- 
ſtood to have been originally a reward 
of it. 5 

It is for the like reaſon, J imagine, 
* that you have in ſome of your ſpecula- 
tions aſſerted to your readers the Dignity 
© of Human Nature, But you cannot 


© be inſenſible that this is a controverted 


* doctrine ; there are Authors who con- 
« ſider human nature in a very different 


view, and books of maxims have 


been written to ſhew the Pal/ity of all 
Human Virtues, The reflections which 
| are 


N 


o 
by 
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are made on this ſubject uſually take 


ſome tincture from the tempers and 
characters of thoſe that make them. 
Politicians can reſolve the moſt ſhining 
actions among men into artifice and 
deſign ; others, who are ſoured by diſ- 
content, repulſes, or ill uſage, are apt 
to miſtake their ſpleen for philoſophy; 
men of profligate lives, and ſuch as 
find themſelves incapable of riſing to 
any distinction among their fellow-crea- 
tures, are for pulling down all appear- 
ances of merit, which ſeem to upbraid 


them: and Satiriſts deſcribe nothing 


but deformity. From all theſe hands 


we have ſuch draughts of mankind as 
are repreſented in thoſe burleſque 


pictures, which the Lalians call Cara - 


caturas; where the art conſiſts in pre- 
ſerving, awidſt diſtorted proportions 
and aggravated features, ſome ditiun- 
guiſhing likeneſs of the perſon, but in 
ſuch a manner as to transform the moſt 
agreeable beauty into the moſt odious 
monſter. 

* It is very diſingenuous to ley el the 
beſt of mankiad with the worſt, and 
for the faults of particulars to degrade 


the whole ſpecies. Such methods tend 


not 
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not only to remove a man's good opi- 
nion of others, but to deſtroy that 


reverence for himſelf, which is a great 


guard of innocence, and a ſpring of 
virtue, 

« It is true indeed that there are ſur- 
prizing mixtures of beauty and defor- 
mity, of wiſdom and folly, virtue and 
vice in the human make; ſuch a dil- 
parity is found among numbers of the 


ſame kind, and every individual, in 
ſome inſtances, or at ſome times, is ſo 
unequal to himſelf, that man ſeems to 


be the moſt wavering and inconſiſtent 
Being in the whole creation. So that 
the queſtion in morality, concerning 
the dignity of our nature, may at firſt 
ſight appear like ſome difficult queſ. 


tions in natural Philoſophy, in which 
the arguments on both ſides ſeem to 


be of equal ſtrength. But as I began 


with conſidering this point, as it re- 


lates to action, I ſhall here borrow an 
admirable reflection from Monſieur 
Paſchal, which 1 think ſets it in its 
proper light. 

It is of dangerous ns fn be: 
to repreſent to man how near he 1s to the 


1 of beaſts, without ſewing him at the 
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« ſame time his Greatneſs. I is likewiſe 


dangerous to let him ſee his Greatneſs 
without his Meanneſs. I is more dange- 


rous yet to leave him ignorant of tither ; 
but very beneficial that he ſhould be mad: 
ſenſi ble of both. Whatever imperfec- 
tions we may haye in our nature, it is 
the buſineſs of religion and virtue to 
rectify them, as far as is conſiſtent with 
our preſent ſtate. In the mean time, 
it is no ſmall encouragement to gene- 
rous minds to conſider that we ſhall put 
them all off with our mortality. That 
ſublime manner of ſalutation wich which 
the Jes approached their Kings, 


O King, live for ever 


may be addreſſed to the loweſt and 
moſt deſpiſed mortal among us, under 
all the infirmities and diſtreſſes with 
which we ſee him ſurrounded. And 
whoever believes the Immortality of the 
Soul,. will not need a better argument 
for the dignity of his nature, nor a 
ſtronger incitement to actions ſuitable 
to it. 

I am naturally led by this s 
to a ſubject I have already touched upon 


in 
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Cc 
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in a former letter, and cannot without 
pleaſure call to mind the thoughts of 
Cicero to this purpoſe, in the cloſe of 
his book concerning Old Age. Every 


one who is acquainted with his writings 


will remember that the elder Cato is 
introduced in that diſcourſe as the 
Speaker, and Scipio and Lelius as his 
Auditors. This venerable perſon is 


repreſented looking forward as it were 


from the verge of extreme old age, 
into a future ſtate, and riſing into a con- 
templation on the unperiſhable part of 
his nature, and its exiſtence after death. 
I ſhall collect part of his diſcourſe. 
And as you have formerly offered ſome 
arguments for the Soul's Immortality, 
agreeable both to reaſon and the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine, I believe your readers will 
not be diſpleaſed to ſee how the ſame 
great truth ſhines in the pomp of Roman 


eloquence. | . 


«© This, ſays Cato, is my firm ths 
ſion, that ſince the human Soul exerts 
itſelf with ſo great activity, ſince it has 
ſuch a remembrance of the Paſt, ſuch 
a concern for the Future, ſince it is 
enriched with ſo many arts, ſciences, 
and diſcoveries, it is impoſſible but the 
% Being 
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<< Being which contains all theſe muſt 
ce be Immortal. 

+ The elder Cyras, juſt before his 
death, is repreſented by XeNoPHON 
1 ſpeaking after this manner.” *Think not, 
« my deareſt Children, that when I depart 
« from you TI ſhall be no more, but remember, 
« that my Soul, even while I lived among 

you, was inviſible to you; yet by my actions 
5 you were ſenſible is exiſted in this body. 


© Believe it therefore exiſting ſtill, though 


it be ftill unſeen, How quickly would the 
honours of illuſtrious men periſh after death, 

if their Sculs performed nothing to preſerve 
their fame ? For my own part, 1 could 
never think that the Soul while in a mor- 
tal body, lives; but when departed out of 
it, dies; or that its conſciouſneſs is loſt 
when it is diſcharged out of an unconſcious 
habitation. But when it is freed from all 
corporeal alliance, then it truly exiſts. 
Further, fince the human frame 1s broken 


«min ¾ 


by deat”, tell us what becomes of ity 


a 1 1s? Tris viſible whither the materials 
* of other Be,ngs are tranſlated, namely, to 


tie ſource from whence they had their 


* birth, The ſoul alone, neither preſent nor 
* departed, is the object of our eyes. 
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288 IMMoRTA LITY of the Soul, 
„Thus Grub. But to proceed. No one 


hall perſuade me, Scipio, that your 


<« worthy Father, or your Grandfathers 
<« Paulus and Africanus, or Africanus his 
« Father, or Unde, or many other ex- 
ce cellent men whom I need not name, 

<« performed ſo many actions to be re- 
% membred by poſterity, without being 


_< ſenſible that Futurity was their right, 


« And, if I tay be allowed an old man's 

« privilege, to ſpeak of myſelf, do you 
think I would have endured the fatigue 
of ſo many weariſom days and nights 


both at home and abroad, it I ima- 
* gined that the ſame boundary which 


<« 1s ſet to my life muſt terminate my 


glory? Were it not more defirable 


to have worn out my days in eaſe and 
<« tranquillity, free from labour, and 


e without emulation? But I know not 


« how, my Soul has always raiſed itſelf, 


< and looked forward on futuriry, in 


„this view and expectation, that when 
ce it ſhall depart out of life, it ſhall then 
« hve for ever; and if this were not 
5 true, that the Mind is immortal, the 
1 Souls of the moſt worthy would not, 


« above all others, have the ſtrongeſt 


" b to glory. : 
« What 
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What beſides this is the cauſe that 


< the wiſeſt men dic with the greateft 
„ Kquanimity, oe ignorant with the 
e oreateſt concern? Does it not ſeem 
« that thoſe minds which have the moſt 
« extenſye views, foreſee they are re- 
moving to a happier condirien, which 
thoſe of a narrower fight do not per- 
ceive ? I for my part, am tranſported 


5 with the hope of ſecing your anceſtors, 
1 whom I have honoured and loved, and 
- am earneſtly deſirous of meeting not 
$ only thoſe excellent. perſons: whom I 
- have known, but thoſe too of whom 
h [ have heard and read, and of whom 1 
y my ſelf have written; nor would I 
. be detained from ſo pleaſing a Jour- 
d ney. O happy day, when I ſhall eſcape 
d from this croud, this heap of pollu- 
Jt tion, and be admitted to that divine 
f, < affembly of exalted ſpirits! When I 
in ſhall go not only to thoſe great per- 
en ſons I have named, but to my Cato, 
en my ſon, than whom a better man was 
ot never born, and whoſe funeral rites I 


he my ſelf performed, whereas he ought 
ot, rather to have attended mine. Yet has 
eſt “ not his Soul deſerted me, but ſeeming 


to caſt back a look on me, is gone be- 


nat O fore 
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290 IMMoRTALITY of the Soul, 
% fore to thoſe habitations to which 
cc jt was ſenfible I ſhould follow him. 
And though I might appear to have 
© borne my loſs with courage, I was not 
« unaffected with it, but I comforted 
e my ſelf in the aſſurance that it would 
„% not be long before we ſhould meet 
“ again, and be divorced no more. 


1 I am, Sir, &c. 
rc morti oft locum — ug. 


A Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged 

Hermit go by him barefoot, Father, 
lays he, you are in d very miſerable condition 
F there is not another world, True, Son, 
faid the Hermit, hut what is thy condition 
if there is? Man is a creature deſigned 
for two different ſtates of Being, or ra- 
ther, for two different Lives. His firit 
life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond 
permanent-and laſting. The queſtion we 
-are all concerned 1n 1s this, In which of 
theſe two lives it is our chief (intereſt to 
make our ſelves happy? Or, in other 
words, Whether we ſhould endeavour 
to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and 
gratl- 
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gratifications of a life which | is uncertain, 
and precarious, and at its utmoſt length 
of a very inconſiderable duration; or to 
ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of a life 
which is fixed and ſettled, and will never 
end? Every man, upon the firſt hearing 
of this queſtion, knows very well which 
ſide of it he ought .to cloſe with. But 


however right we are in Theory, it is 


plain that in practice we adhere to the 


wrong {ide of the queſtion. We make 


proviſions for this life as tho' it were 


never to have an End, and for the other 
life as tho' it were never to have A 


Beginning. 


Should a Spirit of ſuperior rank who 


is a ſtranger to human nature, acciden- 


tally alight upon the earth, and take a 


ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would 


his. notions of us be? Would not he 
think that we are a Tpecies of Beings 
made for quite different ends and pur- 
poſes than what we really are? Muſt not: 
he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours? Would 


not he think that it was our duty to tail; 
after wealth, and ſtation and title? Nay, 
would not he believe we were forbidden 


. by threats of eternal puniſnment, 
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292 IMMORTALITY of the Soul, 
and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures un- 
der pain of Damnation ? He would cer- 
tainly imagine that we were influenced 
by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to 
thoſe which are indeed preſeribed to us. 
And truly, according to ſuch an imagi- 
nation, he muſt conclude that we are a 
fpecies of the moſt obedient creatures in 
the univerſe; that we are conſtant to our 
duty; and that we keep a ſteddy eye on 

the end for which we were ſent hither. 
But how great would be his aftoniſh- 
ment, when he learnt that we were Be. 
ings not deſigned to exiſt in this world 
above threeſcore and ten years ? and that 
the greateſt part of this buly ſpecies fall 
ſhort even of that age? How would he 
be loſt in horror and admiration, when 
he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, 
who lay out all their endeavours for this 
Itfe, which ſcarce deſerves the name of 
Exiſtence, when, I ſay, he ſhould know 
that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to 
all eternity in another life, for which they 
make no preparations? Nothing can be a 
greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that men, 
who are perſuaded of theſe two different 
ſtares of Being, ſhould be perpetually em- 
ployed in providin 8 for a life 
| ane 
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and ten years, and neglecting to make 
proviſion for that, which after many 
myriads of years will be ſtill new, and 
ſtill beginning ; eſpecially when we con- 


ſider that our endeavours for making our- 


ſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever elle we place our happineſs in, 
may after all prove unſucceſsful; where- 
as if we conſtantly and incerely endea- 
your to make ourſelves'happy in theother 

life, we are ſure that our endeavours will 


ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſap- 


pointed of our hope. 
The following queſtion is ſtarred by 


one of the Schoolmen. Suppoling the | 
whole body of the earth were a great 


ball or wal of the fineſt ſand, and that 


ſhou 


years. Suppoſing then that you had it 
in your choice to be happy all the while 


this prodigious maſs of ſand was conſu- 
ming by this low method 'till there was 


not a grain of it left, on condition you 
were to be miſerable- for ever after; or 


ſuppoſing that you might be happy for 
ever after, on condition you would be 
miſerable till the whole mals of ſand were 
thus annihilated at the rate of one ſand in 


Wy a 


a ſingle grain or particle of this ſand 
* be annihilated every thouſand 
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2294 IMMORTALITY of re Soul, 
a thouſand years : Which of theſe two 
caſes would you make your choice ? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo 
many thouſands of years are to the ima- 
gination as a kind of Eternity, tho? in 

reality they do not bear ſo great a pro- 
Portion to that duration which is to follew 
them, as an Unite does to the greateſt 
number which you can put together in 
figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the 
ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, 
without any manner of heſitation, which 
would be the better part in this choice. 
1 as I have before intimated, our 
reaſon might in ſuch caſe be ſo overſet 
by the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſome 
perſons to ſink under the conſideration 
of the great length of the firſt part of 
this duration, and of the great diſtance 
of that ſecond duration which is to ſuc- 
ceed it. The mind, I fay, might give 
it ſelf up to that happineſs which is at 
had, conſidering that it is ſo very near, 
and that it would-laſt ſo very long. But 
when the choice we actually have before 
us is this, Whether we will chooſe to be 
happy for the ſpace only of threeſcore 
and ten, nay perhaps of only twenty or 


ten years, I might lay of only a day or 
an 
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an hour, and miſerable to all eternity ; 
or, on the contrary miſerable for this 


ſhort term of years, and happy for a 
whole Eternity: What words are ſuffi- 


cient to expreſs that folly and want of 


conſideration which in ſuch a caſe makes 
a wrong choice ? 4 

I here put the caſe even at the whrit/ 
by ſuppoſing (what ſeldom happens) that 
a courſe of virtue makes us miſerable in 
this life : Bur if we ſuppole (as it gene- 


rally happens) that virtue would make us 


more happy even in this life than a con- 


trary courſe of vice; how can we fuffi- 


ciently admire the ſtupidity or madneſs 


of thole perſons who are capable of 


making ſo abſurd a choice? 
Every wiſe man therefore will conſi- 


der.this lite only as it may conduce to 
the happineſs of the other, and chearfully- 


facrifice the Pleaſures. of a few years to 
thole of an Eternity. 
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Labitur && labetur in mne 111 epum, Hor. 


e. SPRCTATOR; 


HERE are none of your ee 
lations which pleaſe me more than 
* coke upon Infinitudeand Eternity. You. 
have already confidered that part of 
Eternity whieh is paſt, and I wiſh ycu 
would give us your thoughts upon that 
© which is to come. 
© Your- readers will erhaps receive 
* greater pleaſure from 1 view of Eter- 
* nity than the former, ſince we have 
every one of us a concern in that which 
is to eome: Whereas a ſpeculation on 
that which is paſt is rather curious 
than uſeful. | 
- © Beſides, we can eafily conceive it 
< poflible for ſucceſſive duration never to 
have an end; tho? as you have juſtly 
* obſerved, that Eternity which never 
had a beginning 1s altogether incom- 
: „ peoghenifible; That is, we can conceive 
an eternal duration which may be, tho? 
* we cannot an eternal duration which 


« hath been; or, if L may uſe the pbiloſo- | 
« phical 
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hical terms, we may apprehend a pc- 
tential though not an agual Eternity. 
This notion of a future Eternity, 
which is natural to a mind of man, 
is an unanſwerable argument that he is 
a Being deſigned for it: eſpecially if 
we conlider that he is capable of being 
virtuous or vicious here; that he hath 
faculties improvable to all Eternity 


and by a proper or wrong employ- 
ment of them, may be happy or miſe- - 


rable throughout that infinite duration. 
Our idea indeed of this Eternity is not 
of an adequate or fixed nature, but is 
perpetually growing and enlarging 1t- 
ſelf toward the object, which is too 
big for human comprehenſion. As we 
are now in the beginnings of Exiſ- 
tence, ſo ſhall we always appear to our 
ſelves as if we were for eyer entring 
upon it. After a million or two of 
centuries, ſome conſiderable things, al- 


ready paſt, may ſlip out of our memo 
ry; which, if it be not ſtrengthened in 


a wonderful manner, may poſſibly for- 
get that ever there was a Sun or Pla- 
nets. And yet, notwithſtanding the 


long race that we ſnall then have run, 


we ſhall ſtill imagine our ſelves juſt- 
O 5 trart- 
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298 IMMORTALITY of the Soul, 

* ſtarting from the goal, and find no 
proportion between that ſpace which 
we know had a beginning, and what 
we are ſure will never have an end. 
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Sentio Te ſedem "YER: — park gue 
i tibi parva (ut eſt) ita videtur, hac cæœlaſtia 
ſemper Jpeetato ; 3 ia Humana coutemnito. 

Cicero Somn. Scip. 


HE following Effay comes from the 

F ingenious Author of the letter upon 
Novelty printed in a late Spectator: The 
notions are drawn from the Platonick way 
of thinking, but as they contribute to 
raiſe the mind, and may inſpire noble 
ſentiments of our own future grandeur 
and happineſs, I think it well deſerves to 
be preſented to the publick. | 


F the univerſe be the creature of an In- 
telligent Mind, this Mind could have 
no immediate regard to himſelf in pro- 
ducing it. Fle needed not to make trial 
of his Omnipotence, to be informed what 
effects were within its reach: The world 
as exiſting in his eternal idea was then 
as beautiful as now it is drawn forth in- 
to Being; and in the immenſe abyſs "on 
18 
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his Eſſence are contained far brighter 
ſcenes than will be ever ſet forth to view; 
it being impoſſible that the great Author 
of Nature ſhould bound his own power 
by giving Exiſtence to a ſyſtem of crea- 
- tures ſo perfect that he cannot improve 
upon it by any other exertions of his 
Almighty Will. Between finite and in- 
finite there is an unmeaſured interval, not 
to be filled up in endleſs ages; for which 
reaſon the moſt excellent of all God's 
works muſt be equally ſnort of what his 
power is able to produce as the moſt im- 
perfect, and r be exceeded with the 
ſame eaſe. 

This thought hath made ft ima- 
gine, (what, it muſt be confeſt, is not 
impoſſible) that the unfathomed ſpace is 
ever teeming with new births, the youn- 
ger ſtill inheriting a greater perfection 
chan the elder. But as this doth not fall 
within my preſent view, I ſhall content 
my ſelf with taking notice, that the con- 
ſideration now mentioned proves undeni- 
ably, that the ideal worlds in the Divine 
Underſtanding yield a proſpect incom- 


parably more ample, various and delight- 
ful than any created world can do: And 


that therefore as it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that 
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that God ſhould make a world merely 
of inanimate matter; however diverſified; 
or inhabited only by creatures ef no 
higher an order than brutes; ſo the end 
for which he deſigned his reaſonable off- 
ſpring is the contemplation of his works, 
the enjoyment of himſelt, and in both to 
be happy, having, to this purpoſe, en- 
dowed them with correſpondent facul- 


ties and deſires. He can have no greater 


leaſure from a bare review of his works, 


than from the ſurvey of his own ideas, 


but we may be aſſured that he is well 
pleaſed 1 in the ſatisfaction derived to Be- 
ings capable of it, and, for whoſe enter+ 
tainment, he hath erected this immenſe 
theatre. Is not this more than an inti- 


mation of our Immortality? Man, who 


when conſidered as on his probation for 


a happy Exiftence hereafter is the moſt 


remarkable inſtance of Divine Wiſdom 
if we cut him off from all relation to 
Eternity, is the moſt wonderful and un- 
accountable compofition in the whole 
creation. He hath capacities to lodge 


a much greater variety ef knowledge 


than he will be ever maſter of, and an 
unſatisfied curioſity to tread the ſeeret 
paths of nature and providence: But, 
with 


and a FUTURE STATE. got 
with this, his organs, in their preſent 
ſtructure, are rather fitted to ſerve the 


| neceſſities of a vile body, than to miniſ- 


ter to his underſtanding ; and from the 
little ſpot to which he is chained, he can 


frame but wandering gueſſes concerning 


the innumerable worlds of light that en- 
compals him, which, tho? in themſelves 
of a prodigious bigneſs, do but juſt 
glimmer in the remote ſpaces of the hea- 


vens; and when with a great deal of 


time and pains he hath laboured a little 
way up the ſteep aſcent of truth, and 
beholds with pity the groveling multi- 
tude beneath, in a moment, his foot ſlides, 
and he tumbles down headlong 1 into the 

rave. 

Thinking on this, I am obliged to 
believe, in juſtice to the Creator of the 
world, that there is another ſtate 'when 


man hall be better fituated for contem- 


plation, or rather' have it' in his power 
to remove from object to object, and 


from world to world; and be accommo— 


dated with ſenſes, and other helps, for 
making the quickeſt and moſt amazing 


diſcoveries. How doth ſuch a genius 


as Sir Tac Newton, from amidſt the 
darkueſs that iuwoldes human under- 
Kanding, 
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302 IMMORTALITY of the Soul, 
ſtanding, break forth, and appear like one 
of another ſpecies ! The vaſt machine, 
we inhabit, lies open to him, he ſeems 
not unacquainted with the general laws 
that govern it; and while with the tranſ- 
port of. a Philoſopher he beholds and 
admires the glorious work, he is capable 
of paying at once a more devout and 
more rational homage to his maker. But 

alas! how narrow 1s the proſpect even 
of ſuch a mind? and how obſcure to the 
compaſs that is taken in by the ken 
of an Angel; or of a Soul but newly 
eſcaped from its impriſonment in the 
body]! For my part, I freely indulge my 
ſoul in the confidence of its future gran- 
deur; it pleaſes me to think that I who 
know fo fmall a portion of the works of 
the Creator, and with flow and painful 
{ſteps creep up and down on the ſurface 
of this globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot: away 
with the ſwiftneſs of Imagination, trace 
out the hidden ſprings of nature's ope- 
ration, be able to keep pace with the 

| heavenly bodies in the rapidity of their, 

' career, be a ſpectator of the long chain 

| of events in the natural and moralworlds, 

| viſit the ſeveral apartments of the crea- 
tion, know how they are dy 
ow 
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how inhabited, comprehend the order, 
and meaſure the magnitudes, and diſ- 


tances of thoſe orbs, which to us ſeem 
diſpoſed without any regular deſign, and 
ſer all in the ſame circle; obſerve the 
dependance of the parts of each ſyſtem, 
and (if our minds are big enough to graſp 


the theory) of the ſeveral ſyſtems upon 


one another, from whence reſults the 
harmony of the univerſe. In Eternity a 


reat deal may be done of this kind, I 
End 3 it of uſe to cheriſh this generous 
ambition; for beſides the ſecret refreſh- 
ment It diffuſes through my ſoul, it en- 


gages me in an endeavour to improve 
my faculties, as well as to exerciſe them 
conformably to the rank I now hold 


among reaſonable Beings, and the hope 


I have of being once advanced to a more 
exalted ſtatien. 

The other, and that the ultimate end 
of man, 1s the enjoyment of God, be- 
yond which he cannot form a wiſh. Dim 


at beſt are the conceptions we have of 


the Supreme Being, who,. as it were, 
keeps his creatures in ſuſpenſe, neither 
diſcovering, nor hiding himſelf; by which 
means the Libertine hath a handle to diſ- 


pute his Exiſtence, while the moſt are 


Con- 
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content to ſpeak him fair, but in their 
hearts prefer every trifling Satisfaction to 
the favour of their Maker, and ridicule 
the good man for the ſingularity of his 
choice. Will there not a time come, 
when the Free-thinker ſhall ſee his im- 
pious ſchemes overturned, and be made 
a convert to the truths he hates; when 
deluded mortals ſhall be convinced of the 
folly of their purſuits, and the few wiſe 
who followed the guidance of heaven, 
and, ſcorning the blandiſhments of ſenſe 
and the ſordid bribery of the world, aſpi- 
red to a celeſtial abode, ſhall ſtand poſ- 
ſeſſed of their utmoſt wiſh in the viſion 
of the Creator ? Here the mind heaves a 
thought now and then towards him, and 
hath ſome tranſient glances of his Pre- 
| ſence: When in the inſtant it thinks it 
ſelf to have the faſteſt hold, the object 
eludes its expectations, and it falls back 
tired and baffled to the ground. Doubt- 
lets there is ſome more perfect way of 
conyerſing with heavenly Beings, Are 
not Spirits capable of mutual intelli- 
gence, unleſs immeried in bodies, or by 
their intervention ? Muſt ſuperior natures 
depend on inferior for the main privis 
lege of ſociable Beings, that of conver 

| ling 
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ling with them, and knowing each other? 
What would they have done, had mat- 
ter never been created? I ſuppoſe, not 
have lived in eternal ſolitude. As incor- 
poreal ſubſtances are of a nobler order, 
io be ſure, their manner of intercourſe 
is anſwerably more expedite and inti- 

mate. This method of communication, 
we call intellectual Viſion, as ſomewhat 
analogous to the ſenſe of ſeeing, which 
is the medium of our acquaintance with 
this viſible world. And in ſome ſuch 
way can God make himſelf the object of 
immediate intuition to the Bleſſed; and 
as he can, *tis not improbable that he 
will, always condeſcending, in the cir-= 
cumſtances of doing it, to the weakneſs 
and proportion of finite minds. His 
works bur faintly reflect the Image of 
his Perfections, 'tis a ſecond-hand know-- 
ledge: To have a juſt idea of him, it 
may be neceſſary that we ſee him as he 
18s. But what is that? *Tis ſomething, 
that neverentered into the heart-of man 
to conceive; yet, what we can ealily 
conceive, will be a fountain of unſpeak- 
able, of everlaſting rapture. All created 
glories will fade and die away in his 
Peeſence. Perhaps it will be my hap- 
5 pineſs 
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pineſs to compare the world with the fair 
Exemplar of it in the Divine Mind; per- 
haps, to view the original plan of thoſe 
wiſe deſigns that have been executing in 
a long ſucceſſion of ages. Thus employed 
ia finding out his works, and contem- 
Plating their Author! how fhall I fall 
proſtrate and adoring, my body ſwallowed 
up in the immenſity of matter, my mind 
in the inne of his perfections. 
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Multa putags, fertemque animo \miferatuc . 

irg. 
IN compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mortals, 
who by their unbelief are rendered 
incapable of feeling thoſe impreſſions of 
joy and hope, which the celebration 
of the late glorious Eaſter feſtival natu- 
rally leaves on the mind of a Chriſtian, 
I ſhall in this paper endeayour to evince 
that there are grounds to expect a 
future ſtate, without ſuppoſing in the 
reader any faith at all, not even the belief 
of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt unbe- 
liever open his eyes, and take a ſurvey 
of the ſenſible world, and then ſay if 
there be not a connexion, an adjuſtment, 
an exact and conſtant order diſcoverable 

8 | in 
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in all the parts of it. Whatever be the 
cauſe, the thing itſelf is evident to all 
our faculties. Look .into the animal 
ſyſtem, the paſſions, fenſes, and locomo- 
tive powers; is not the like contrivance 
and propriety obſervable in theſe too? 
Are they not fitted to certain ends, and 
are they not by nature directed to proper 
objects? ; 

Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt 
bodies ſhould, by a management ſuperior 
to the wit of man, be diſpoſed in the 
moſt excellent manner agreeable to their 
reſpective natures ; and yet the Spirits or 
Souls of men be neglected, or managed 
by ſuch rules as fall ſnort of man's un- 
derſtanding? Shall every other paſſion be 
rightly placed by nature, and ſhall that 


appetite of Immortality natural to all 


mankind be alone miſplaced, or deſigned 
to be fruſtrated? Shall the induſtrious 
application of the inferior animal powers 
in the meaneſt vocations be anſwered by 
the ends we propoſe, and ſhall not the 


generous efforts of a virtuous mind be 


rewarded ? In a word, Shall the corpo- 
real world be all order and, harmony, the 
intellectual diſcord and contuſion ? He, 
who is Bigot enough to believe theſe 


things, 
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zo IN MOR TAL IT of the Soul, 
things, muſt bid adieu to that natural 
rule of reaſoning from Analogy; muſt run 
cc unter to that maxim of common ſenſe, 
That men ought to ferm their judgments of 
things unexperienced Nan coat they have 
experienced. 

If any thing looks like a recompence 
of calamitous virtue on this fide the 
grave, it is either an aſſurance that there- 
by we obtain the favour and protection 


of heaven, and ſhall, whatever befalls us 


in this, in another life meet with a juſt 
return; or elſe that applauſe and re- 
putation, which is thought to attend 
virtuous actions. The former of theſe, 
our Free-thinkers, out of their ſingular 
wiſdom, and benevolence to mankind, 
endeavour to eraſe from the minds of 
men. The latter can never be juſtly diſ- 
tributed in this life, where ſo many ill 
actions are reputable, and fo many good 
actions diſeſteemed or miſinterpreted ; 


where ſubtile hypocriſy is placed in the 


molt engaging light, and modeſt virtue 
lies concealed ; where the heart and the 
ſoul are hid from the eyes of men, and 
the eyes of men are dimmed and vitiated. 

Plato's ſenſe in relation to this point 
is contained in his Gergias, where he 
in- 
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introduces Socrates ſpeaking after this 
manner. 


It was in the reign of Saturn pro- 
vided by a law, which the Gods have 
ſince continued down to this time, 
That they who had lived virtuouſly and 
piouſly upon earth, ſhould after death 
enjoy a life full of happineſs, in cer- 
tain Iſlands appointed tor the habita- 


tion of the Bleſſed: But that ſuch as 


had lived wickedly ſnould go into the 
receptacle of damned Souls, named Tar- 
tarus, there to ſuffer the puniſhments 
they deſerved. But 1n all the reign of 
Saturn, and in the beginning of the 
reign of Fove, hving judges were ap- 
pointed, by whom each perion was 
judged in his life-time in the ſame day 


on which he was to die. The conſe- 


quence of which was, that they often 
paſſed wrong judgments. Pluto, there- 
fore, who prelided | in Tertaris, and the 
Guardians of the bleſſed Iſlands, finding 
that on the other ſide many unfit per- 
ſons were ſent to their reſpective domi- 
nions, complained to Fove, who pro- 
miſed to redreſs the evil. He added, 


the reaſon of theſe unjuſt proceedings 


zs * men are judged in the body, 
Hence 
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Hence many conceal the blemiſhes and 


SL OK EE SHE STS AS A SE m6 
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imperfections of their minds by beauty, 
birth and riches; not to mention, that 
at the time of trial there are crowds 
of witneſſes to atteſt their having lived 
well. Theſe things miſ-lead the judges, 
who being themſelves allo of the num- 
ber of the living, are ſurrounded each 
with his own body, as with a veil 


thrown over his mind. For the fu- 
ture, therefore, it is my intention that 


men do not come on their trial till 
after death, when they ſhall appear 
before the judge, diſrobed of all their 


corporeal ornaments. The judge him- 


{elf too ſhall be a pure unveiled ſpirit, 


beholding the very ſoul, the naked ſoul 
of the party before him. With this 


view I have already conſtituted my 
ſons, Minos and Rhadamanthus, judges, 
who are natives of Afa; and acus, 


a native of Europe. Theſe, after death, 
ſhall hold their court in a certain mea- 
dow, from which there are two roads, 
leading the one to Tartarus, the other 


to the Iflands of he Bleſſed. 
-From this; as from numberleſs other 


paſſages of his writings, may be {ſeen 


Plato's opinion of a Future State. A thing 


1 
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therefore in regard to us ſo comfortable, 
in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing ſo 
agreeable to the analogy of nature, and 
ſo univerſally credited by all orders and 
ranks of men, of all nations and ages, 
what is it that ſhould move a few men to 
reject ? Surely there muſt be ſomething. 
of prejudice in the caſe. I appeal to the 
' ſecret thoughts of a Free-thinker, if he 
does not argue within himſelf after this 
manner: The ſenſes and faculties I enjoy 
at preſent are viſibly deſigned to repair, 
or preſerve the body from the injuries it 
is liable to in its preſent ' circumſtances. 
* But in an eternal ſtate where no decays 
t, are to be repaired, no outward injuries 


11 to be fenced againſt, where there are no 
is fleſh and bones, nerves or blood-veſſels, 
y there will certainly be none of the Senſes: 
8, and that there ſhould be a ſtate of life 
is, without the Senſes is inconceivable ? 
h, But as this manner of reaſoning pro- 
a- ceeds from a poverty of imagination, and 
Is. narrowneſs. of Soul in thoſe that uſe 
er it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe 
defects, and open their views, by lay- 
ler ing befcre them a caſe which, being 
en naturally Poſſible, may perhaps reconcile 
Ing 


- them 
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31 IMNMORTALIT V the Soul, 
them to the belief of what is ſupetnatu- 
rally yl d. . 
Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf 
from his birth, who being grown to 
man's eſtate, is by the Dead-palſy, or 
ſome other cauſe, deprived. of his Feel- 
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ing, Taſting and Smelling; and at the 
ſame time has the impediment of his 
Hearing removed, and the film taken 
from his eyes: What the five Senſes are 
to us, That the Touch, Taſte and Smell 
were to him. And any other ways of 
perception of a more refined and exten- 
five nature were to him as inconceivable, 
as to us thoſe are which will one day be 
adapted to perceive thoſe things which 
Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man 10 con- 
 ceive. And it would be juſt as reaſona- 
ble in him to conclude, that the loſs of 
thoſe three Senſes could not poſſibly be 
ſucceeded by any new inlets of percep- 
tion; as in a modern Free-thinker to ima- 
gine there can be no ſtate of life and per- 
ception without the Senſes he enjoys at 
preſent. Let us further ſuppoſe the ſame 
perſon's eyes, at their firſt opening, to be 
firpck. with a great variety of the moſt 
4.1 | | gay 
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and.. pleaſing objects, and his cars 
| E a. melodious concert of vocal and 
7 inſtrumental muſick: Behold him amaz- 
9 ed, raviſhed, tranſported; and you have 
r fame diſtant repreſentation, fome faint 
- | and glimmering idea of the ecſtatic tate 
e of the Soul in that article in in Flo ſhe 
8 emerges from this n fle 1p 
n * and . . 
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h AE Ie Ber of Reaſon and 
> - Underſtanding, which placeth us 
= above the Brute part of the Creation, 
. doth alſo ſubject our minds to greater 
of WM 2nd more manifold diſquiets than crea- 
* kures of an inferior rank are ſenſible of. 
p- It is by this that we anticipate future 
4 difafters, and often create to ourſelves 
4 real pain from imaginary evils, as well as 
NR multiply the pangs ariſing from thoſe 
* wich cannot be avoided. + 

Cw It behoves us therefore to make the 
ot beſt uſe of that ne talent, which, 
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Þ long as it continues the inſtrument 
of paſſion, will ſerve only to make us 
Tore miſerable, in proportion as we are 
more excellent than other Beings, © - 
It is the privilege of a Thinking Be- 
to withdraw from the objects that 
ber his ſenſes, and turn his thoughts 
inward on himſelf. For my own 
I often mitigate the pain ariſing = 
the little misfortunes and diſappoint- 
ments that chequer human life by this 
introverſion of my faculties, wherein 1 
regard my own Soul as the image of 


tion from beholding thoſe perfection 
which teſtify her Divine Original, an 
lead me into ſome knowledge of her 
everlaſting Archetype. 55 
But there is not any property or cir- 
eymftance of my Being that I contem- 
late with more joy than my Immorta- 
ity. I can eaſily overlook any preſent 


momentary ſorrow, when I reflect that 


it is in my power to be happy. a thou- 
ſand years hence. If it were not for this 
thought, I had rather be an Ciſter than 
a Man, the moſt ſtupid, and ſenſeleſs 


of animals than a reclonabl le mind tor- 
tured 
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tured with an extreme innate. deſire of - 
that perfection which it deſpairs to 
obtain. | 
It. is with great 1 that 1 be⸗ 
hold Inſtinct, Reaſon. and Faith con- 
curring to atteſt this comfortable truth, 
It is revealed from, Heaven, it is diſco- 
kak, by Philoſophers, and the i ignorant; 
unenlightened part of mankind have 'A 
natural propenſity to believe it. It is 
an agreeable entertainment to reflect on 
the various ſhapes under which this doc- 
trine has appeared in the world. The 
Pythagorean tranſmigration, the ſenſual 
habitations of the Mahometan, and the 
ſhady realms of Pluto,” do all agree . in 
the main points, the continuation of 
our Exiſtence, and the diſtribution of 
| rewards and puniſhments, proportioned 
8 the merits or demerits of men in this 
Mes \. 

But in all theſe Ras there 18 ſome. | 
thing groſs and improbable, that ſhocks 
reaſonable and ſpeculative mind. Where, 
s nothing can be more rational and ſub- 
lime than the Chriſtian idea of a future 
State. Eye hath not ſeen, nor :ear heard, 
peither hath. it entered into the heart of 
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316 IMMORTALITY of the Soul, 
man to conceive the things which God hath 
Prepared for thoſe that love him. The 
abovementioned ſchemes are narrow 
tranſcripts of our preſent ſtate; But 
in this indefinite deſcription there is 
ſomething ineffably great and noble. 
The mind of man muſt be raiſed to a 
higher pitch, not only to partake the 
enjoyments of the Chriſtian Paradiſe, 
but even to be able to frame any notion 
of them. e gt 
_ Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our 
imagination, and by way of condefcen- 
ſion to our low way of thinking, the 
Ideas of Light, Glory, a Crown, Oc. 
are made uſe of to adumbrate that which 
we cannot directly underſtand. The Lamb 
which is in the midſt of the throne ſhall 
feed them, and fhall lead them into living 
fountains of waters; and God fhall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, And there 
Pall be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor 
crying, neither ſhall there be any more pain; 
or the former things are paſſed away, ani 
beheld all things are new. There ſhall be 
no night there, and they need no candle, 
neither light of the ſun : for the Lord Gd 
giveth them light, and ſhall make wy 4 
TT a | (11/8 
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drink of the river of his pleaſures: and 
they ſhall reign for ever and ever. They 
ſhall receive a crown of glory which faded 
not away. © „ 7s 
Theſe are chearing reflections: And 
I have often wondered that men could 
be found ſo dull and phlegmatick, as 
to prefer the thought of annihilation- 
before them; or fo ill-natur'd, as to en- 
deavour to perſuade mankind to the 
diſbelief of what is ſo pleaſing and pro- 
fitable even in the proſpect; or o blind, 
as not to ſee that there is a Deity, and 
if there be, that this ſcheme of things 
flows from his attributes, and evidently 
correſponds with the other parts of his 
creation. 1 e 4 or | 
I know not how to account for this 
abſurd turn of thought, except it pro- 
ceed from a want of other employment 
joined with an affectation of ſingularity. 
I ſhall, therefore, inform our modern 
Free- tbinkers of two points, whereof 
they ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt is, 
that it is not the being ſingular, but be- 
ing ſingular for ſomething that argues 
either extraordinary endowments of na- 
ture, or benevolent intentions to man- 
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leaſt with amuſement to themſelves, and 


any notice of it. Bur to ſee men with- 


and treat their fellow- ſubjects with con- 
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kind, which draws the admiration and 
eſteem of the world. A miſtake in. this 
point naturally ariſes from that con- 
fuſion of thought which I do not re- 
member to have ſeen fo great inſtances 
of in any Writers, as in certain modern 
Free-thinkers. 

The other point is, that there are 
innumerable objects within the reach 
of a human mind, and each of theſe 
objects may be viewed in innumerable 
lights and poſitions, and the relations 
ariſing between them are innumerable. 
There is, therefore, an infinity of things 
whereon to employ their thoughts, if 
not with advantage to the world, at 
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without offence or prejudice to other 
people. If they proceed to exert their 
talent of Free- thinking in this way; they 
may be innocently dull, and no one take 


out either Wit or Argument pretend to 
run: down Divine and Human Laws, 


tempt for profeſſing a belief of thoſe 
points on which the preſent as well as 
future intereſt of Mankind depends, is 

Not 


a 


* 
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not to be endured. For my own part, I 


ſhall omit no endeavours to render their 


perſons as deſpicable, and their practices 
as odious, in the eye of the world, as 
they deſerve. 
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DEATH and JUDGMENT. 


Afﬀtata of numine quando 
Jam propiore Det — Virg. 


\ HE following Letter comes to 
4 me from that excellent man in. 

Holy Orders, whom Ihave men- 
” tioned more than once as one of that 
ſociety who aſſiſt me in my ſpecula- 
tions. It is a thought in ſickneſs, and of 
a very ſerious nature, for which reaſon 
I give it a place in | the paper of this 
day. 


S IX, 
12 HE indiſpoſition which has long 
4 hung upon me, is at laſt grown 


to ſuch a head, that it muſt quickly 
* make 
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make an end of me, or of itſelf. Lou 

may imagine, that whilſt I am in this 

bad ſtate of health, there are none of 

your works which I read with greater 
pleaſure than your Saturday's. papers. 

I ſhould be very glad if I could fur- 

niſh you with any hints for that day's. 
entertainment. Were I able to dreſs 

up ſeveral thoughts of a ſerious na- 

ture, which have made great impreſ- 

ſions on my mind during a long fit 

of ſickneſs, they might not be an 
improper entertainment for that oc- | 
caſion. 5 ö 
Among all the reflections which uſun 
ally riſe in the mind of a weak man, 
who has time and inclination to con- 

ſider his approaching end, there is none 

more natural than that of his going 

to appear naked and unbodied before 

Him who made him. When a man 
conſiders, that as ſoon as the vital 

union is diſſolved, he ſhall ſee that 
Supreme Being, whom he now con- 1 
templates at a diſtance, and only in 
his works; or, to ſpeak more philo- 
ſophically, when by ſome faculty in 

the Soul he ſhall apprehend the Di- 
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which encompaſs his throxe , but as ſoon 


vine. Being, and be more ſenſible of 
his Preſence, than we are now of the 
Preſence of any object which the eye 


beholds, a man muſt be loſt in care- 
leſſneſs and ſtupidity, who is not 
alarmed at ſuch a thought. Dr. Sker- 
lock, in his excellent treatiſe upon death, 


has repreſented, in very ſtrong and 


lively colours, the ſtate of the Soul 


in its firſt- ſeparation from the Body, 


with regard to that inviſible world 


which every where ſurrounds us, tho? 
we are not able to diſcover it through 
this groſſer world of matter, which is 
accommodated to our ſenſes in this life. 
His words are as follow. 


' That Death, which is cur leaving this 
world, is nothing elſe but our putting off 
theſe bodies, teaches us, that it is only 


our union to theſe bodies, which intercepts 
the fight of the other world : The other 
world is not at fuch a diſtance from us, 


as we may imagine; the throne of God 
indeed is at a great remove from this 
earth, above the third heavens, where he 
diſplays his glory to thoſe bleſſed Spirits 


* 05 
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© as we gep out of theſe bodies, we ſtep 


into the other world, which is not fo Pro- 


© perly another world, (for © there is the 
«© ſame heaven and earth ſtill) as a new 


« ſtate of life. To live in theſe bodies is 


to live in this world; to live out of them 
is to remove into the neut: For while 
our Souls are confined to theſe bodies, and 
can lock only through theſe material caſe- 
ments, nothing but what is material can 
affet us; nay, nothing but what is ſo 
groſs, that it can reflet} light, aud con- 
vey the ſhapes and colours of things t coith 
it to the eye : So that though within this 
wiſible world, there be. a more glorious 
ſcene of things than what appears 10 us, 


de perceive nothing at all of it; for this 


veil of fleſh parts the viſible and in- 


viſible world : But when we put off 


theſe bodies, there are new and ſurpriz- 
ing wonders preſent thiemſelves 10 our 


VIews z when theſe material ſpectacles are 
taken of, the Soul with its own naked 
eyes, fees what was inviſible befere : And 
then we are in the other world, when wwe 
can ſee it, and converſe with it: Thus 
St. Paul tells us, That when We are at 
home 1 in the body, we are abſent How 

3 
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* the Lord; but when we are abſent 
from the body, we are preſent with 
© the Lord, 2 Cor. 5.6, 8. And me- 
© thinks this is enough to cure us of our 
* fonancſs for theſe bodies, unleſs we think 
it more deſireable to be confined to a pri- 

« ſon, and to look through a grate all our 
lives, which gives us but a very narrow 

* proſpe??, and that none of the beſt neither, 
* than to be ſet at liberty to view all the 
* glories of the world. What would we 
give now for the leaſt glimpſe of that in- 
* wifible world, which the firſt ſtep we take 
cut of theſe bodies <vill preſent us with? 
* There are ſuch things as eye hath not 
* ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive: Death opens our eyes, enlarges our 
© proſpei, preſents us with à new and 
more glorious world, which we can never 
© ſee while we are ſout 1 up in fleſh ; which 
* ſhould make us as willing to part with 
« this weil, as to take the film off our Hes, 
* which hinders our fight. 


2 
2 


As a thinking man cannot but be 
« very much affected with the idea of 
bis WS in the preſence -of that 

Being 
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Being whom none can ſee and live; he 
muſt be much more affected when he 
conſiders that this Being whom he 
appears before, will examine all the 
actions of his paſt life, and reward or 
puniſh him accordingly. I muſt con- 
feſs that I think there is no ſcheme 
of Religion, beſides that of Chriſti- 
anity, which can poſſibly ſupport the 
moſt virtuous perſon under this thought. 
Let a man's innocence be what it will, 
let his virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch 
of perfection attainable in this life, 
there will be ſtill in him ſo man) 
ſecret ſins, ſo many human frailties, ſo 
many offences of ignorance, paſſion and 
prejudice, ſo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, and in ſhort, ſo man 

defects in his beſt actions, that, with- 
out the advantages of ſuch an expia- 
tion and atonement as Chriſtianity has 
revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he 
* ſhould be cleared before his Sovereign 
Judge, or that he ſhould be able zo 
* fland in his fight. Our holy Religion 
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© ſuggeſts to us the only means whereby 


our guilt may be taken away, and our 
imperfect obedience accepted. 
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It is this ſeries of thought that I 
© have endeavoured to — in the fol- 


* lowing hymn, which L have compoſed 
, mY this =y ſickneſs. -- 


I. 


WH EN riſing from the bed of death, 
Oferwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 
I ſee my Maker, face to face, 
O how ſhall I appear! 


12 II. 
If yet, while pardon may be found, 
And mercy may be ſought, 


My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
— trembles at the thought; 


III. 


When thou, O Lord, ſhalt * diſclos' d 


In Majeſty ſevere, 
And fit in judgment on my Soul, 
O how ſhall T appear! 


20 


But thou haſt told the troubled mind, 
Who does her fins lament, 
* | Tee 
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The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. 


* 


Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 5 

And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. 


* , 


For never ſhall my Soul deſpair, 
Her pardon to procure, 

Who knows thy only Son has dy'd 
To make her FR ſure. 


- Animargue capaces | 
Mortis ——ů— Lucan. 


Tus proſpect of 8 is ſo gloomy 
and diſmal, that 1f 1t were con- 
ſtantly before our eyes, it would imbit- 
ter all the ſweets of life. The gracious 
Author of our Being hath therefore fo 
formed us, that we are capable of 
many pleaſing ſenſations and reflections, 
and 
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and meet with ſo many amuſements and 


ſollicitudes, as divert our thoughts from 
dwelling upon an evil, which by rea- 
ſon of its ſeeming diſtance, makes but 
languid impreſſions upon the mind. But 
how diſtant ſoever the time of our death 


may be, ſince it is certain that we muſt. 


die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome portion 
of our life to conſider the end of it; 
and it is highly convenient to fix ſome 
ſtated times to meditate upon the final 
period of our Exiſtence here. The prin- 
ciple of ſelf-love, as we are men, will 
make us enquire, what 1s like to become 


of us after our diſſolution; and our con- 


{cience, as we are Chriſtians, will inform 
us, that according to the good or evil 
of our actions here, we ſhall be tranſlated 
to the manſions of eternal bliſs or miſery. 
When this is ſeriouſſy weighed, we muſt 
think it madneſs to be unprepared againſt 
the black moment; but when we re- 
flect that perhaps that black moment 
may be to-night, how watchful ought we 
to be! 

I was wonderfully affected with a diſ- 
courſe I had lately with a Clergyman 


of my acquaintance upon this head, 


which 
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which was to this effect: The confi- 
* deration, ſaid the good-man, that my 
© Being is precarious, moved me many 

7 Pry ago to make a reſolution, which 
I have diligently kept, and to which 
© I owe the greateſt ſatisfaction that a 
* mortal man can enjoy. Every night 
before I addreſs my elf in private to 
my Creator, I lay my hand upon my 
heart, and ask my ſelf, Whether if 
God ſhould require my Soul of me 

this night, I could hope for mercy 
from him? The bitter agonies I un- 
derwent, in this my firſt-acquaintance 
with my ſelf, were ſo far from throw- 
ing me into deſpair of that mercy 
which is over all God's works, that 
they rather proved motives to greater 
circumſpection in my future conduct. 
The oftner I exerciſed my ſelf in me- 
ditations of this kind, the leſs was my 
anxiety ; and by making the thoughts 
of death familiar, what was at firſt 
ſo terrible and ſhocking is become the 
ſweeteſt of my enjoyments. Theſe con- 
templations have indeed made me 
* ſerious, but not ſullen ; nay, they are 
* ſo far from having ſoured my . 
5 ; i © that 
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© that, as I have a mind perfectly com- 
*. poſed, and a, ſecret ſpring. of joy in 
my heart, ſo my converſation is plea- 


© fant, and my countenance ſerene. I ; 
© taſte all the innocent ſatisfactions of 4 
© life pure and fincere; I have no ſhare |} 
< in-pleaſures that leave a ſting behind Þ 
them, nor am I cheated with that æ ind F 
of mirth, in the ich & which there. is 
leaving. ; 


M. LE Lots 


HE following letter was el 
1 written by a young Gentleman in 
2 languiſhing illneſs, which both himſelf, 
and thoſe who attended him, thought it 
impoſſible for him to outlive. If you 
think ſuch an image of the ſtate of a2 
man's mind in that circumſtance be worth 
publiſhing, it is at your ſeruer, and 
take 1 it as follows. 2 
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Dear Kir, 


OU formerly obſerved to me, that 
« {| nothing made a more ridiculous 
figure in a man's life, than the diſpa- 


© rity we often find in him ſick and well. 
© Thus one of an unfortunate conſtitu- 


tion is perpetually exhibiting a miſera- 
« ble example of the weakneſs of his 
* Mind, or of his Body, in their turns, 
© I have had frequent opportunities of 
late to conſider my ſelf in theſe diffe- 


© rent views, and hope I have received 


« ſome advantage by it. If what Mr. 


c Waller lays be true, that 


The Soul's * as: batted and decay? 72 
Lets in new li ght thro chinks that time has mad? : 


© Then ſurely icknies; contributing no 
© leſs than old-age to the ſhaking down 
« this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſ- 
n part cad ſtructure more plainly. 

« Sickneſs is a ſort of early old-age ; it 
© teaches us a diffidence in our earthly 
* ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts 


© of a future, better than a thouſand vo- 


6 lumes of Philoſophers and Divines. It 
gives 


« 
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* gives ſo warning a concuſſion to thoſe 


Props of our vanity, our ſtrength and 
* youth, that we think of fortifying our 
{elves within, when there is fo little 
dependance on our cut-works, Youth, 
at the very beſt, is but a betrayer of 
human lite in a gentler and ſmoother 


manner than age: *Tis like a ſtream 


that nouriſhes a plant upon its bank, 
and cauſes it to flouriſh and bloſſom 
to the ſight, but at the ſame time is 
undermining it at the root in ſecret, My 
youth has dealt more fairly and openly 


with me; it has afforded ſeveral proſ- 


pects of my danger, and given me an 
advantage not very common to young 

men, that the attractions of the world 
have not dazzled me very much; and 
began where moſt people end, with 
a fall convidtion of the emptineſs of all 


neh, ambition, and the unſatisfactory 


nature of all human pleaſures. 


When a ſmart of ſickneſs tells 


me this ſcurvy tenement of my body 


will fall in a little time, I am een as 
unconcerned as was that honeſt Hiber- 


nian, who (being in bed in the great 
ſtorm ſome years 280 and told the 


© houſe 
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© houſe would tumble over his head) 


made anſwer, What care I for the Houſe? 


Jan only a lodger. I fancy tis the 
beſt time to die when one is in the 


© beſt humour, and ſo exceſſively weak 
as I now am, I may ſay with conſci- 


ence, that I am. not at all uneaſy at 
the thought that many men, whom 1 
never had any eſteem for, are likely 
to enjoy this. world. after me. When 
I reflect what an inconſiderable little 
atome every ſingle man is, with re- 
ſpect to the whole creation, methinks 
*tis a ſhame to be concerned at the 
removal 'of ſuch a trivial animal as I 
am. The morning after my Ex, the 
Sun will ariſe as bright as ever, the 
flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants ſpring - 
as green, the world will proceed in 
its old courſe, people will laugh as 
heartily, and marry as faſt as they were 
uſed to do. Tue memory of man (as it 
is elegantly expreſt in the Wiſdom of 
Solomon) paſſeth away as the remembrance 


'* of a gueſt that tarrieth but one day. There 
are reaſons enough, in the fourth Chap- 

terof the ſame Book, tomake any young 

man contented with the proſpect o 


« Death. 
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Death. Fur honourable; age is not that 
* which ſtandet in length time, or is 
< meaſured by number years. But wiſe 
dom is the grey hair to; men, and an 
unſpotted life is old age. He was taken 
away ſpeedily, leſt that wickedneſs ſhould 
* — Nis e or ne e 
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